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APPROACHES TO MEANING: A BASIS FOR CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE 

*b/ George Hillocks, Jr. 

• By the time the overage student enten junior high school he has very nj^orly 
attained oil the skill in reoding he will ever need to glean the content of-.hi^ 
doily newspoper, his mogozines, ond whotever other popular literotVfR he moy 
encounter.. His bosic sight voc^ulory has been^lpng estoblished.ond he d^s not 
block on unfomllior words. He con read for moin ideas and importoi^ detoils and. 
can mdce simple Inferences about what he reads. From the seventh grade on, 
many curriculo. If they focus on skills at all, simply proliferate whot has;alr8ody 
been learned and frequently, in a zealous ottempt to force thejstvJent to. j^eod , 
with core, odd the skill of reading for unimportant details. This writer orice \ . 

witnessed a test on The Scarlet Letter containing fifty questions, such <s "Wh^ 
was the, name of Hester's jailer'^ In curricula such as these, the reel problems , 
of meaning cie either ignored or handled by the teacher in a serieS of lectur^ ./ 
abstracted from his college or graduate school notes. The student is not only ■ . > 
deprived of on opportunity of interpreting nneohing for himself# but is undeir *|he. , 
necessity of odh^ng to the Interpretotion suggested by the teacher.* Thcd the 
student soonbelleves that the< meaning of.orpodm or story.is okinto^Jh# seciets 
of oncient.ireligions, closely guarded by o high priestho^ in ths lnnemioit 
sonctum ofra.Stone temple for from the view of the peomt world. The,^udent • 
is content to listen to the interpretations. of the priesthood, .and ctffor ybors of 
acclimation to this procedure he is revolted:by:ony unorthodox priest who may 
ask him questions without cver onswering themi An^new priesti boaqSht VR 
this tradition develop guilf>eomplexe8 if they ido not systemotlcaUy psesept the 
predigeited dally inteqxetotion. . ■ . 

Whdt is it then that . leads the teacher to ’.believe that htondAls col leagues 
but not the students ofe> copobb- of deoling with problerns of meoning .cmd 
interpretotion? Is it that students ore innately incapable of interpretation? 

Is it that below a certain levoi nf ‘*waturity.” :a.student .iScUoable fo cope; with 
problems.of meaning? Ot« »• it stm|dy tliot the student does not pdiiejs. the 
techniques for making systematic inquiry into mooning because bj has never > 
been’^exposed to o s^emotle ^dpprooeh to problems of meaning^ fb® ihidies 
on reoding difficulty have lorgldy confined themselves to. elementary school 
material and define difficulty in terms of sentence length and vopobulary« One 
publication puiports to'teoeh inference’ skills' by .arn^ingprobl<^*»e in a planned 
sequence of easy to difficult; however, the sln^city or difficulty not . Inrt ' 
the inference' Itself but in the relative familiarity of vocabubry ^emsror in the ' ' 
relative abstiroctneb of the concept. Does e curriculum deol oderwotely with ' 
meaning ond the ' interpretation *of litetature if if simply increases the difficulty 
of vocabulary ond'the a fo tr o cfoess of the materlail? Afost teachers will cgtee 
thot this done is not odequote.* ' i 

If one of our objectives as teochers of English Is to teach so thet our >• ^ 
students will read ovfod^of literature fndependtntly with full understanding;' ~ 
we had best discover this potpoie moy te accomplished. ‘ ^ We hod br^er •• 
cak ourselves some pertinint qOestionst 1) Is IT enough to eiKOur^ studbritf > - 
to reod for ehtertoinmeiit Ond diversion? '*2)^Shobld we olio encourage the^ ’ 
student lo leod for Weaning? 3) K so, hew tfon* this be ocdomptiir^? The , 
remoirxbf of this paper Is otijoftampt to dw w e r the i e t h ree odHtiOrts'. 



At etrtofn'Woitit In fhe f of ISforohjre cmfhologlot tu^gott/ tho.mf^or 
gool fn roodtng Is cxivanturo, furi« or good times. No one will orgiio 
these oro not IdOddble goals, but unfortunately they oro goals that eon be 
ochieviscl hy the student with much less effort In him^Io other than books end 
mogozines: movies, television, todllo, and comics. The difficufty lies net so 
much in the gool itself bs in the <ip|)arant failure of the adent proponents^ of 
reading interest and good times to nsolize thot the great ^leestire end reword -• 
of reading comes through the revsdetlon which on outhor makes through his 
croft and because of his genius.' But to grasp the revelation fully, the reader 
cannot remain passive ond demond entertoirvnent; on the contrary^ he must’ '• 
Interact with the wodc; he must reod ond think creatively. But through this 
process he will be both entertained and illuminated, ond he will know the •' 
pleasure of oceomplishmerit. Uteroture which is essentiolly entertoinment 
tends to avoid reolity, but that which is more than entertainment tends to ’ •* 

brif^ the tooder close to end to tl^ realities’ of esiktence. ‘ ^ • 



" How fson the student be tought fo;understand the meohing of o iiterory 
work whither it be Ih'print er pMuoed on stoge or in the movies'? .Whof - 
tools or eonedpts must he, os on edueotod reader; hove acquired^' jlsmme' 
Bruner In The Process of gducotlon suggests that the structure of the dubfect 
matter should be* eentfoT toour teoeh^. ’ite^omumes that feomlng structure 
If more importont than leoming^detoils because o knowledge of strueturs may 
be trorsWed frqm one problemsolving situation to onother. If Bruner's 
assumption is correct and If literature has o diseoveroblostruetijre. It should • 
be possible to teach thet structure thereby giving the:studertt on irsvaluoblis - 
tool for the continuation of his literary education beyond the formal school ' : 
sltuotioh. •' ->••• .C:- V -r,.' ■>. ■ ■ 

In iiteraturathree tthieticai areas present theihsslves immediately. ' 

The first deols with the pIcitM of man pr^ueed. by a writer, the se^e^ vdth 
levels of meaning, and the thlrdwith form or genre. Fomiliority witk the' • ‘ " 
concepts of each of these ore« wMI provide this reader with o hcwkgro u nd .ond 
on oworenesi for mdclng complex InfereiMtes ond fir asking himself the kinds^ 
of questions whose answers revebl cr.fullneu^ meotir^. r r 

A< ^ Man In hfs Environment . .The eerious writer fs/concemed with. the 
relotionship^ man to Ms environment, which for the soke^ol simpllfiecitlon. i 
ewi be separated Into. three foei^^fWphyeieal, the social, and the Ciiltwalv! 
environmenfsj In reolity, of oouiie^ fhme three ore I n sep e no b le, -eqch • 
eontributing^lo and interootfng with the ether# toform:^motr|x of inBuenees : ; 
whiciroperote dynamical ly In? the fonnotlen of thei ch^Octir , desires, ond 
ospirotions of man. Since the author's task involves oeprnmemtary . on rnon, 
his work neceeeOriiy irwolvee theoreloHooshipof mon to his emcIroffNnent-r ; 
o rslotior^ship whi<^ nioy be seen lying lemepvhere/ln the ^oontlnuum extending 
from mon os eontraller of his environment, oi In the case of the mythic • 
protagonist in works #uch os the Anometheon stories, to man.oseubfeot of 
his environment, os in the’ cost of the'^rviodern.profagoniit In works such as < 
P^Qlh ofo Solesmon» No chotoefer in any work con bt oomplefely obstroeted 
horn, hfs environmentol setting, for even the volues of the mythicol hero who > 
is bosicolly in commomf of Ms-environmtnt ore Influenced by the environment. 
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In many liatonee* the foil underrtondlng of a w<^ ^ 

aequoinfonce with tho ot8«>l*rtioo of envitonmert. ^ ^ .. . _ 

clwdWInetlomonfltlio fonctlonina 

Teolfore and to reall» thot a eolturol 

.. L ...(L 4 -I k* ^MnroBrlote to th© members of another coirurc 

IT5 memKior« w«niw« m%»/ 'tx'-i , i ..»- s-* Tb» f«Aod 

leads to a lack of sympothy for a clwodw o$ tolRTSKt 

Eorth and to a foilww t» Identify the eolturol drogpl* *» 12^^ . 

in tIS Fof«t. When we toy that o student is not 

^^GRTBiak or poem or to see a ploy, iw 

tre certain edneepts Involved in the work with.which he ieun^ih^ ^ 
his ignoronce of these will impede or preclude his Mmprehension. Mwy 
the concepts which give rise to difficulty, omong them those of environment, 

” ^ 0 ^ -I- »»»• v-'T** 

simplifies onolysis, promotes understanding, and . 

the same time, however, it is essentio) that we real ize tho tn^parabillty ot 

physical, cultural, and sociol aspects of environment. . 

1. The Physical Environment! A fooehir® «»'f 
environment might exomlne a series of proWeim such os 

develop concepts centering in piop and his ftJotionshlp *® , P T* , ^ 

a.) How does men reoct and odjust to his physieol surrou^in^ 

abilities, physical and psychological, endble "'“h 

privation and to conditions imposed by loeati(m--|u.i^ ^ j^Mtnn «d oKvsical 
see, form, and city? c.) What psychological 

torment have on man? d.)V Why do the effects «rf similar p>qxrien|» 

from one indivicsiual to another? e#) H<wr does cxposi^ to vorio y**®® 
conditions influence the growth of character or 

problems orise when tho focus changes to thot^ of the pbjweol W«ld whfoh 
h men’s own cieotlon. It is this port of the ph>mical environment which is so 
frequently the sidiieet of the literature of protests slum p^ltiom, worKing 

conditions, economic oppression, etc. ««_,i~fSM, 

From a dlWerent point of view man's concepts of bear ewli^ion. 

Primitive man sees nature osq force upon whose ^ T'"Vh® J* 
while modem man views.it as a challenge fhich he imat 
Integrity, At the some time man hot viewed i^ure qt a lefog* WJwr® 
rights of the individual are unmolested end where the »ul cw rwmtitute 
its vitol powers for nnewed centoet with the world of lyn.otid p ffa rs. ^ 

2. The Sociol Environment: Mon is o sociol ontmol. No 

attempt to undertfond the human element in literature can ^Is 

As has already been suggested, knowledge of wrtaln 
organization it fondomenfol to the foil comprehension of «»y 

helpful In the comprehension of others. For Instcnce, ® 

clots stratification, mobility from clots to clots, and the etfe ctf cf 
and power in social sltoptloni will greatly foetlltale the , 

novqUnich os Galsworthy's The Mon of Property . Not that tlw lenninology 
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or concepts nee^ be objectified for the motbre reader, but the word "moture” 
implies the abilily to,oodi(mhend and be'deihsitive to the distinctions of stotui/ 
power, or^ .weorfh which .shape the fives of people as well as Hterey chcecicters. 
The "enoture** recsJer hm hod enouph experience to ehoble him to understand. 

The problem is that for too mony people even the feet df experience fails to be 

I •_ __ 1 •_ ' • • k£«l -t*. »**_• • . ~ i V. I_ M. . -1-1 i ... a 1 i. 

usvful in rvoaing or ODierving. wny r tto ao fior Know, = wr :wm no Kfunr’fnwf . 
professors of . English feel compelled to expToTn the meanings of novels like The 
Great G^by ond Huck Finn to their students. I once osked two desses of” . 
ooltegcTAeshnren, oh the ^?s of their hcvii^ read Finn, whether they, 
th^ht ^ktrk Twain wes In favor of, or opposed to, slavery. Three of the 
fifty«*wyen jstoted that he was opposed to It. The rest felt' that he fovoied 

it. Later in thjs ^er ? them on The Greet Getsby; fyiro^hlrdi of the 

students failed to see ohy sohiol romlfieatlons'bt dl . ' fhe excuse' could net 
be that they were tpo young, for they ranged In age frem etohteen tp-^fty* 
five. - V . . -■ .• 

If we expect duden read litefeitore that has social Impllcotions, ' . 
then perho^ it Is up to t^hh curriculum makers to provide obfeetlfled espserfence: 
in dealing with such Ideas ds they appeof in' literature. In order to do this 
efficiently we fnoy.fl^o systam of oriafysls borrowed from seddogy helpful . 

f*Miy identify three types of sbclor systems: caste, ‘estiite/ ond doss. 
These three kinds of spciat ^atifleotlon can be differentiated oh t^ basis of 
the degree ond kind of mobility ovoiloble t6 iatii individual In the society*** 
thot is^ ir^lMty.ln^terrns of movement frCm one level of society to another^ 

The ccste systypi js c^jysed of closed ptoiips v^h6» members con-mim neither 
upword.rK)r do^^ tbl'onoth^ group. ThP Individual Is bom Into o .dast, • 
hxrrtes within it,, j^’re In it for life;- Fuithermore, coites'ore orronged' 
in Q fb^ pr^r d su^riprfty ^ , 

the sepbrid type of ^Id system, that Of estates; l* bo ie d upon*a 
specific hfpd of Igrid tenure, and a ihdn's sbcid poslti^ Is' depbndent'upon 
his reiatiorohip to the Idhd. Kurt B. in Cids o nd - Society , describes 

the hierarchy follows:‘^ ^ .. ^ 

. . -■■ ■ •• - <:■ 

the topd^s C rbyal fomily-ond d londholdlr^^'-: ' 
hen^ltoty,’ m(lifdty disfoerde^ 

(m ppplied priOsthcMd, rdiiklng on o"por With the seculor 
nobiilty. * Belo^ them are rtidcharih Ornf ^ 

. while trbe pedmfi ond unfree • *<. . 

. . bottom styde. ' Each "estofo’hdi clearly defined rights . 

• otddut^^ ' 

. However^ ^irfoiyiduds may lepdly dhrxige thclr estefes >■ 
un<^ ceitain clrcimd’onces. Thi» tlfo M 
0 title, ofnc^ift^^ 

of a wedti^ rriercheint may mibifify Into the' orfitocrocy. v ^ ‘ ^ : 
to,^ iiujfof.mc^^ 

e^de ^ rde, but they drp hd absolutely proMblted 
os iri d caste s]^em. a'ferfmay be freed by ■ ^ 

his master, or on exceptlonolly bright peasant lad moy 



advonoe Ms ronk b/ Entering tbo.iprie$thfo^ or the 
military service, b^h of which Miction as channels 

ofupwcNrd mobility. “ (p. 7) 

• . * ♦ ■ 1 , 

The third system, whose hiercsrchy is based upon the three voricdsles of 

MM iTi I A mmm 

#iwifW9/ |#WTv«»f f |k#vis«sii# viiv^vr evvwiv I’vwieiijr vifWi Vfi-isvi ws iiw 

other two/ but at the some time', in Anericoh society .at least the actual 
ability to move from doss to class dots not<oonfbrm to the beliefs that most 
Americans hold. UnliSce estdes end castes, the closSes hove nd legol 
stoTKling before the low, and in principle, individuals ore equal before the . 
law. However, differences In income and wealth give rise to status groups 
which are not accessible to all members of society, but ore restricted to 
those with the necessary wedth, power# drki Status. The situation .is . 
complicated by .Site fcrct that the possessimi of any orie factor may. place the 
individual within reach of o porticufor group, but he may be re{ected by . 
the group because he does not possess the others. . For instance, the nouveoux 
riches ifrahy-<s6clety ora generally rejected aS:uncouth by the older patrician, 
classes becbust'fhey lode, accepted family standing, speech patterns, and 
various '^cultuied't-'l^its./n- t 

Broblesns^fsdcioi class are reflected in the work of many .writers, even 
to some extent in Odysseus's bottle with the intruders who upset ‘tht eoclal 
bolonce in mcking' their bid for Fenelopev. But by the nineteenth .century. 
social cices hod become o'major theme/in the novels of .Dickens .In England 
and of Zbio in France.' The conflict editing between the members pf . . 
vqrious social clomes or between the'indivtdud end the does sysleiri Is of 
course a persisfent evd-domirioht theme of- ml^ njbdem novelt, plays# and 
poemsge.?g;Gdfwgrthy* s The Forsythe Sqna, AnSbld Bennett's The Old Wives * 
Tote, Sinclgit LewU's igroitty'^^^^ Winesburg/ ■ < 

Steinbeck's In Dublous^^kowie ,' ^ fijore the Terrace ,- ^PInter*s ^11e Qwetdeer , 
BrecHfi Th^ <l^ny Beiicm/e jjbcfefag^^ crndHuxle^e^ 

NeerWorfS . if e reader brings some knowledge of ^lose 'lecture ond dynamics 
to his reading/ he will better undepfond dnd tn^ tlie:; concepts which the writer 
leaves unexpidned, but which be bosfc' to.' hif;thesh.. v l . .: .' 

3. The i^uitwef^envirmvneht^moy bedistihguishedfrom.the todalras. ' 
the composite of al & the fotcesWhicfr cut dcroei>soe!al bdundaries to delimit . 
the beh^idr of dh fndlvklJd ondtoorgordae pidttems ofbeb^idr fbr^^ 
whole sdclety^ o^^h^nsdeiety the doss system ^is operative within the 
boundaries of the^vcplbuf edturof forces whibh influence it. ' Much of the . 
behavior of ohit^vidud is determined by the culture' into which he^is born. , 
Superficial cultural patterns, such os habits of eating emd dress, ore obviCus; 
but cultural patterns which ore the bdsis for modes of thought ore, to the ^tr; 
sider, neither obvioid nor oceci^oble. The ideorof pregress/ foriinslon^^ . ^ , 
which pervades Western Civilization is not accepted irt/mony ForljEtetem > . .u\^- 
cultures. >Mony Qriehtdis ate’-so'obcustomed'tn hardship#, storing, ond.deoth 
that their outh:^ Is fotolhltic. The rtligloni of oeultUie lrequefitl.y. Oppose., 
technical and motcrial chang^xmd teach acceptance of things os they ore. 
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Some Protestant sects preach the acceptance of dl ^worldly ills os punishment 



coming from God. Buddhists preoch a similar occeptance. 

Cultural conditioning is reflected in all literory works, but especially 
in those dealing with cultural change or cultural conflict; eg. Pearl Buck's 
The Good Earth, Conrad Richter's The Light in the Forest, E.M. Forster's 







and wt^h the conflict between a specific Individuol end the traditional, cultural, 
norm. Thus^onalysis of the' cultural environment illuminotes the forces active 
in the formation the individual's values ond customs, suggests the stondards 
of behavior which ore acceptable within a particular culture, ond specifies 
types of confl ict which are the basis of much mature I iteroture . . ' 

B. levels of Meaning . The concept that meaning exists in a literary 
work on multiple levels is a very useful one if us^ within the condition thdt 
no one meaning' can be totally isolated from the other levels of meaning within 
the work. No oNitraction, rio 'precis, no onolysis can ever represent more than 
a fraction of the total meaning contained in the work itself; But If we ore to 
deal with meqning and to communicate obout meanings, it is essential to deal 
in abstractions, obstructions concerning the kinds of meceiing involved in a' 
story, poem, riovel, or drama. 

Becouse of the impossibility of extracting a portfculor level of meaning 
from the matrix of meaning in which it appears, any attempt to describe levels 
of meaning must necessarily normative, dealing with tendencies rather than 
crf}Solutes, and ignoring overlc^ings .for the sake of general distinctions. 

The first most obvious level of meaning may be colled the plot level 
or literal level, the level at which things happen whether the events and agents 
are represented as real or not. At this level the recder is Involved with urxier- 
standing events, coui^ and effect, relationships between characters and between 
the choraeter ond his physical, sociaf^ and cultural environnQeht* the redder 
is conceited l^re with identifyirig thie referents, real pr imOginory, which. the 
words, d$ signs dr eldmentary symbols represent, individually or in combination. 

Any work of prose or poetry has what we have dolled the literal iWel-^* 
the level at which fitjhgs hoppen. B*jt this level does not necessarily re^^sent 
reality; that is, the wodls m signs or elementory symbois do not nece^ily 
represent something oiiiside t^ work. Northrop Frye dr^s o distinction here 
between works wblcb rare primarily intended to represent real ify and those which 
ore primarily imdginotive. In the Idnnef, the reforenhs of the symbols are 
outside the wprk,^,c^ the. meaning ,is extensional. In the latter, the imaginative 
works, tlw referents of the signs are within the work itself, and the mecning is 
intensidnot. In fmcginativo works the significonce of d character is dependent 
on his relationship fd the other aspects of the work; fh biography the flgnificdnce 
of the people portrayed is dependent on tliS accwqcy of the portrayal in terms 
of reality. ' . 

in the iiter^’work, how does on author achrleve levels of liignifieance 
beyond plot levels ferhaps It is better to phrose the question dlfferentlys 
Thraugh what devldes, dr technl^es do levels of meaning beeo^ne noticeable? 

To some extent 5udh ^viees moy be described in terms of d hierarchy, extending 
from the base of tone and metaphor to the universal symbols of archetype. 

Tm Is used td CKhieve sectary levels of tnddnidg, especially In 
sotire. In satire df f Ik formol variety satirist,- whdfher the outhk or a 
charocter of his creation, pronounces Ringing diatribes Ond horoH^i^' q^olnst 
the targets pf hit wrath. In this klpd of satire the objects of criticTsih drki the 
reorans for criticism drd quite apparent. In more subtle satire. In which Irony' 
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Is the chief Instniment of the satirist/ th^ criticism is not always self-evident, 
and the burden of interpretatlofi is 1^ to the reader. In ,ironic statements 
the reader must understand the controst between what is implied to be good 
and the reverse. He must understand that the criticism is in terms of implied 
good in contrast to what is directly stated as good because u.' the system of 
values adopted by men but disapproved by the author. Even in a relatively 
simple poem like 'ioutheyU ''Battle of Blenheim'' the implied criticism- of wof 
and of man's tendency to gloss over the cruelty^and suffering in .war c^d to 
recall only tlw romantic glory which feeds his vonity'is not immediately 
obvious to the reoder, but must be inferred. To the mature reader the inference 
is simple, but the immature reader may fail completely to make it. There is 
no direct statement of criticism: simply the children's comments on the cruelty 
of war and the blond assertion of the old man that " 'twos d fpmous victory." 

The reader must infer that the children ore right, fhot the old man's statement 
is typical of the ottitude of mcmkind, and that man cores for the glory of war 
more than he does obout its destruction. , 

In the case of exaggeration, the process of interpretation is much 
simpler* The outhor simply carries vices and foibles to their logical extremes, 
a technique which in itself suggests norms of conduct which the quthor approves. 

At the level of allegorical symbol, the reader is presented with o rela- 
tively rigid symbol whose significance con readily be grospied by the reader. 

For instance, in a medieval morality play. Gluttony might be represented by 
0 fat man riding o hog across the stage holding i bottle of wine, in one hand 
and*a side of bocon in the other. This symbol is largely epnventiond^ mcking 
use of obesity in mean, a conventional onimol symbol , and the equipage of 
gluttony. Other equolly rigid symbols in allegory may not moke use of 
convention, but may depend upon the context of the total. allegory for their 
meaning. For instance, in the fable of "The Fox and the Grapes" the symbol 
of the fox must be interpreted in the light of his desire for the gropes, his 
attempt to obtain them, his failure, and bis ultimate rejection of them as 
sour. 

Generally in this kind of ollegory, in addition to the rigidity of the 
symbol, there is what can be called a one to one relationship between symbol 
referent. The man on the hog and fox represent single concepts. This 
does not exclude the p^ibtlity of two or more levels of olleg^ existirig 
side by side, as in Spenser's Faerie Queene , where Glorlona represents both 
the virgin mother at the religious level and Queen Elizabeth <?t the h?*5torical 
*evel . At each level the one to one relationship still exists. Furthermore, in 
strict allegory there is o tendency for each event, object, and ogent to be 
symbolic and for ec*;L symbol to be related to each other in a direct and clear 
manner. 

In contrast to the allegorical symbol, the symbols in works such os 
Moby Dick, The Scarlet Letter, and The Rime or the Ancient Mariner teixl to 
BT less rigid and to represent o syndrome^ meanlr^. they moy or n[Kiy not 
be^reiotedUo other symbols in the some work, and every event, object, and 
-^'agenf in the work is not necessorily symbolic. To suggest thot a symbol of 
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Hitt typ« mpflissntt o fdoa i| to be guilty of ovenSmplificotton., To soy 
that Moby Dick represents evil and the Mariner represents o W^^ont slnHet ' ' 
is to ignore the rcmificotions of l^th. Such symbols orHiriairify ^ not depend 
upon pubi ic acceptance of conventionol symbol ic values; r^|^r the, sj^M is 
developed throughout the context of the, work.ee the cjuthor suggests sj^hbTlc 

aI L *1 I C. !• I-: lV,. ' - ’ 

(iiivviiri ino imorpiojr Jur Yoriowa viviiiwii^t iii iiia wyiiv* 

The value of the archetype or universol symbol 'depei^s neith^ 
local convention nor upon the author's manipulation of hfs nidferial; rather, 
its meaning is dependent upon its universal leeurrohce^in tfe life patteim of 
mankind. Such symbols seem to arise out of basic needs# desires, and expv ir 
enees common to. el I men of all cultures. The most forrwus archetype, that of 
death and rebirth, which Maud Bochin tells us is present" iri Yhis Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner .ond which other critics hove seen in other works, Is oenfral 
to aUl of the great and many of the minor religions. Many archetypes figure 
most prominently in myth where we find those of the birth of tto hero; 
pattern of his |oumey, toA, and return; the crone who refurbisKes the powers 
of the hero; ond the mother goddess from whom blessings flow. 

finally, we cnrive at a level of meaning which ihiist be understood In 
termsof all of the foregoing phases or levels; the theme. At this level the 
reader is coirKemed with the interplay of plot, tone, symbol, and drchetype— 
with the total rneooing of a work. This does not imply that one can deal • 
odeguately with plot, tone, and symbol in<liyidually without reference to 
the total context, ft mem simply that any oensidercftion of theme necessitates 
consideration of oil elernerits of the work# 

The foregoing analysis is too brief to be complete and too simple to be 
thorough. .Nevertheless it may servpoi on outline whose details end com- 
plexities con be eloborofed frmdbnventional sources of critical tfieory. 

Although it is obvious that tone and symbol convey a hea>^ burden of ^ 
meaning in literay works, the particular meaning implM by tone or suggested 
by symbols In ony one work is not always obvious. To the imprcctfc^ reader 
even an obvious allegory may be obscure in details of its implications; the 
some reader, while reading for plot, will be cdimplefely .inaware of more subtle 
symbolic content, and he will reject a work os incompreherisible when its 
total meaning is the function of complex symbols. An English curridilum whose 
objective is to teoch students how to read literature rhust moke the stu^nt 
aware of the exigence of symbols, help bim to explore, the ways In which they 
function, orxl give him proctice in interpretation. Such o curriculum might 
begin with the exominettioa of simple fables and parables arid move' gradually 
toward the interpretotlon of cpmplex symbolic poetry. At each step the 
curriculum should Irkluoe the student to re^^^wamine previously developed concepts 
in the light of new ones, should offer him increasingly difficult works to 
interpret, and should permit him greater independent in his interpretotlon . 

C. Genre . The third approach to meaning is thrbugh ^nir^ or form, 
but not form in the sense of novel, short story, poetry arid drcbid. Ah onalysls 
of form in this sense reveols little, if any, meaning and what little Is' revealed 
generally is nof of use in reading another selection. However, genre in the 
Aristotelian sense has identifiable form, knowledge of which aids the ufxter* 
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standtns 4*w? cotn ^ ^mioft of the porticular sefecHcm. Fvrrtier# 
of <we ^nr« can be W^ht to.beor upon cnothw. A iingit Kfer<ry vwc may 
involve tfm character}ii«;of tWb of more genres. AMn Kerw' potnh^ 
the# timoft of Sjwkeipeciro*i tragedy ft tte t^trfif of formal vem ^Ire 
to hi« ImIcoI exMine. Northrop Frye,' In hit esiii^ on taH«# ♦hf 

proxlmi^ of tatire to tr^. "thi tbraonic vbldn/ ;h^ tqyv ’Is the tei^ 
side of itht ti;c®ic vision..*^ Hamlet’s bungling r^ven^ briiiige flbput wh 
bloodboth that the pl^ aj:proaches si^ire. It would be eoiief to pjodi*^ 

Titus Andipnicgt CB oj^rles^ thdn c» o trogedy. ' .. . . , i_ 

tto Oidipus; at the beginning ^ Jpoy. 

is the ephome of thi epic hero oikI that the , destruction of ^ n, 

real tragedy. Willy Uiw oh the other har^,^alth6ogh ifiy«>l>^ In o falling 
plot action, has nothing of the epic hero about him, but rather 
Frye tws deslgnpted os the ironic mode which involves horoes Inferior Inprwr 

and intelligei!^ to other men. l • 

knowted^ of genre. Including Such concepts as structure, character, 
imagery, tone, and puri^, cem b© the basis for riwklng irtfererwM not chi/ \ 
about works wiAin a particular, geiwe, but obout works which may in^fwwte 
the characteristics of several genres or which mdy contrast to one of the ger^. 

So much has been written by scholars concerning the chor^rwies ot 
the ma{or genreS"<*epic, traig^y, comedy, satire, ela^, poitiyd , ^ 9 *^^ 
that to present their formol chdrocferistics here would be 
pretentious. The poirit for the teacher and the curriculum builder hw been 

mode: a knowledge of genres illuminates literary mecmlng. . , ' . 

A curriculum based oh th^ three areas— environrheirt, levels of 
and genre--^uld of necessity introduce the least complex and obstiwt ^oncepts 
first. Studenm who possess the basic reading skills can ex wTne rnan s^oHort- 
ship to his physical environment os it oj^ors in short 
longer works of fiction o«l blogrryhy. Additfonol units of i 
level might foemon^the courogcous ond Just man. Bey^ adolH^ 
units concerned with mcm in the process of becoming oi^ 
to other men (os family nxmiber, as outcast, and os leader) will lead to on 
obtectified examination of man’ in his society of man ih • 

Moteriais for teaching the simple aspects of symbolism to bright s^nts 

can be utilized effectively os early as the seventh grade. 
discussion and analysis of the ineonings and uses df * 

students con move to the interpretation of simple f^ did porobl^ ® 
simple ollegoTios whose symbols <me Hgid 

to one relcatiowhip i»twe^h symbol <md the thing Sjm»holI*^‘ i.. i® 

levels the symbols with which o student workj ipan 

rigid and more complex while the cldes which on author o^^ ^ 

c« b.c«n, Wer ^ fewer. Tl« stu*te«r will ev^uaH/ fee Jf. 

with o .peeirum ef elleflory rangif»g from a woHc '"n 

it o maxImMm 0|f eloet for tnter(Wfqfi9n, fo o ^otk like TjSP^' 

In which duet <*..<#. ewfelininn- fer *he <wera» stu^n», however, tie 
obstroctlon of objectified jwwk wiih levels of mcoi^ seems to prevent tho 
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ifitroduelSon of everi Hit«oi!est conceph and materials until the ninth grade 
level. 

An examination of g^nrd^ the third area, can be undertoken by students 
of superior Intellectual ability before . the overage student con approach It, 

There are three reasons for this. First, the Idea of genre is abstroet . Second, 

If the'tejTChlng is to be done inductively the complexity of the major genres 
demands that a nutider of ideas be dealt with simultaneously. Third, the 
materials which compose the classical genres are often difficult reading in 
themselves. The average student might deal with simple genre«-llke forms; 
comparing orxl contrasting plot, chcrocter, setting, tone, and moral universe 
to Induce the eharocterlstics of the form. But ony careful consideration of 
the ctosslcol genre should probcbly be withheld until the ninth or tenth grade, 
at which time aspects of comedy sotlfV might be Introduced . The other 

gfnrescenfoHow later, depending, of course, upon the depth in which they 
ore exomlrted, tl^ nicety of the discfimlnotlons.demmWed, tl^ spphlsticotlon 
of the student, and the core with whlcb the particular unit of work is structured. 

At any rate, these three areas— environment, levels of meaning, ord 
genre^provide the bo^i for a curriculum which, os a concomitant of good 
teaching, ought to prbduce not merely readers who read with comprehension 
in the conventional 'sense, but readers who are oble to focus a multitude of 
concepts ftom a vcri<^ of sources upon o single work— renders who take much 
to a work and glean more from It, Their teoding will not be a linear movement 
from one book to-onother, but a pyramidal synthesis of all their reading. 
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THE THEME - COh'CEPT UNIT IN LITERATURE 

HIHoeltt, Jr. 
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Much h« been writteri-^i{p^ unit. for use In English cloiies. 

Reeding and literature anthologies. In both' junior and senior high 
nr* IfMmjMtfjy bullt OTOund tbeineS; p r of e ^ longl 'loumoif are lammed with 
articles on thematic currlculo end on specific. unit Ho^^/ thiKe’ 

seems to he' very little concern with the stru/^ture of the particular unItv There 
Is less concern oven whether the unit presents any concept, which Is. basic *o the 
understanding of literature and which therefore will, be of value Ip the future • 
reading -^f the student. Even when there Is such a.cohcerrtr there frequently is 
no specific provision In the unit structure, for Iraorlng thcrt. the student becomes 
In^pendent in his use of the concept. ■ 

What, then. Is the value of the thernqtlc unit? The. proponents of ; 
teaching the theme orgue that there are two primary values; Integration and 
motivation. They argue that students .enjoy wooing with o tSwme>ond that • - 
the use of such a theme permits the Integration of reading, vnrltlng, listening# 
eaxi spcK^Ing activities or well as the integration of ideas with vicarious and 
personal experiences. Buildirtg work around a central theme allows the student 
to explore* the .theme at his. own level of Interest, experienpe, and ablll^ xikI , 
at the some, time, to mdke significant contributions to the class, ytork. 

Certainly these ore convincing arguments# = but questions still remain. 

Does the unit hove any basis of organization other them the theme? Does the 
unit treot problems which will arise In the student’s later re^il^ and thereby . 
provide a basis for moking Inferences when thi problems do driie? Does the 
unit systemotlcolly develop skill In reading, especially In mcklng inferences 
Involvir^:} the theme or concept? If the answers to th^e questlom ore nega- 
tive, then the thematic unit is little better then the older grouping of short 
stories# poems, and ploys, or than o simple linear movement from one work 
to another w:'th little or no connection of any kind between the works. 

Seven'/h grode students ore capable of handling simple concepts, of 
mdking use of these concepts in their reading, and of using one concept as 
o fbundctlon for building onother. If this Is true, then there Is no reo^ why 
learning In the reading of literature conrK>t be cumulative. And if it is also 
true that one of our primary objectives as teachers of English is to help the 
student to the skills and concepts he will need in later leading-^the skills 
which will enable him to read a poem or novel with comprehension— then 
we !!u«t somehow structure the leamlr^ situation so that the student develops 
fruitful concepts from his experience or his reading. Integrates them, exponds 
them, redefines them, and opplies them creatively In o number of reading 
situations. 

The following suggested unit framework 1$ a method of teaching the 
reading of literature which Insures both the development of fruitful concepts 
and the application of these concepts to several works. 

The unit con be divided Into six major sections: 1) development of 
the concept, 2) application of the concept* under fhe guidance of the 
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t«oehtr, 3 ) rtvlilon tlw 4) applicofton of fJ» cob^jpf by s^ 

groupi of tfudonfs without dfrtct teacher superylstoh, 5). opp4?cotion of the 
concept .by individual ftudfnft withouf teacher giiidanj^v and 6) coni|)o«it[w.: 

1) Deyelapmeht oCthe (Concept or Theme: . The theme cind conceptf"^ 
of central importance to fhe unit. The tlw^ must be Mteieted for its potential 
intereit^t^ th^,itudeht# fbr^.its praductivity^ and for its importance tp the un^- 
stonding of literature. 

Student interest in the theme will r^cessorily depend upon several factors: ' 
the student^ the thtme^ the handling of the unit in clcps^, and the mc^enals used 
in the unitj. |f the theme oi^or concept of the unit is too distract or complex, 
the student's interest will Ic^^out of fhi^otlw. the reluctant sti^ent must 
have materials thot^ore ofreoi^ of interest to him, while the ^ight student is . 
interested or becomes Interest^ in a wide variety of materials. While the 
slow, overage student may be frustrated in dealing with abstractipr^ for which 
the concrete examples ore unfamiliar^ the bright student characteristically . 
likes to play with and argue about ob^oetions. The extent of student involver 
ment will account for much of the degree of interest, In the unit. If. studerits 
do some of tf^ P.lmming, develop the concepts, and dpply the concepts to ' 
moteriols thfHfnselvM^ if there, is o maximum of student portici^ion end a 
minimum of teocher direction,, student interest Is likely to remain high. 

The ^scood criteria, a productive theme or concept, is one Which con- 
tinues to reveal new aspects and ramifications of itself os well as those things 
to whiehjt is ppp.lied, ..The theme of survival, for ir^qnce, is productive in 
that it. inyplvies d multitu^ of phases bnd'^con be oppl ieid to o number of 
situations. A theme such os railroads is less, productive unless it could be 
extended to include the effects of industrializdtion on modern mom.. 

The third criteria is the importemee pf the theme to the understanding . 
of Jiterotura. A. theme such os. "surylyal" which might examine the moral 
volues of the characters and their reocfior)s to critical situations will be of ; ' 
use in the understonding of jiterory ch^acters and situotiohs of conflict in 
general. 

\ The conoeynt or theme development may begin in several ways: from the 
student's own. experience, froni specially selected readings, or. from the research 
plained and executed by the student. 

; A unit dea|ing,^ith the theme of courage might capitalize on the 
student's ideas. opd experiences. A series of questions about the nature pf . 
couroge or o seriiip of .problematic situations followfiM by questioro can seive 
both » an intn^uctipn fe-the. unit and cb q stimulont for the formulation of > 
an esdended.^^nitlon of couroge.. What is epuro^? ^ cQurogeous? 

Is he coyragebus only, in the face of .physicot threats? Is he courageous ^If his 
primoiy .motivation i| to obtain the High regoH of ptheis? Is he courageous If 
his heroism endongers the lives of others? When a few questions such os these 
hove beep discussed,,, the ^udents. may wish to invent some problenkrtic situotions 
of their own emd osk .their cLossmofes similar questions. . If the diseuttipn has 
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' jjeen pro c eded by tho ¥rriting of a definition both tether ond students tpay 
now with to revise it. If not^ it is tin^e to foniHildte ^hje co^ , 

A more sophisticoted oiilt such cb tropi^dy oIi^^ ' 

with the reading either of selected p!^ or critic isn^‘. tjhe teocner iw^ begin 
by oslcing students what they thii^k a trcQC^ is; but unless tney hove * 
previous experience with the genre^ their answers will suggest ^c^edy bniy in 
its nevrspdper sense. At this point the teacher may sug^t thot 'trdge^ Is also 
a literary form— one of the mtjst implant in Western culture, and he may poise 
the problem “What is tragedy?” Sin^ liter^ criticism generally means little 
without some knowledge of tfie subject of the criticism, the siWbrit begim by 
reading some plays. The pro!blem “Whdf is fragedy?” should always be.fofore 
him, and he should consider each work lead in connection with the others. 

By the time he has read four ploys, lie may begin to fbrmul<^ a definiH^. 

When the unit concepts are to be derived from reading, the techniques 
of comparison and contrast are of extreme importance and, in the instance of 
tragedy, should be used In examining the nature bf the tragic fmie,. hU 
chorocter, bis struggle, the! plot action, the liwal universe suggest^ by the 
author, the attitude of the author towvord his subject^ ds well os other elements 
vital to tragedy. When all of these hove been considered, the sHwnt is 
ready both .to “lump” csid to “split”, ri© should mdcc general ixotions cwweming 
tragedy but rx>t without suggesting contrasts. If the process has bwn successful, 
then the student is ready to apply his formulcrt ion of trcg^y to a Work Which 

is not so obviously o tragedy. . ^ j 

Some units moy be initiated with student planning and library reading. 

For instonce, in a unit on the ll|teratur(> of protest, the teacher moy begin by. 
suggesting that much hos been written to protest poor social and ecoriomic 
conditioris and their effects on people. The teacher may allow the class to 
decide how they wish to learn about such literature. The students may approach 
the problem by first reading articles which deci with problems such as slum 
areas, oppressive labor practices, the problem of segregation, causes 

of juveniile delinquency. After such reading they are much better prepared 

to approach fiction dealing with these problems. 

2) Applicotion of the Concept under the Guidance of the Teacher: 

After the concept hos been introduced and Igntatt Jy formulated, the problem 
for the student Is to explore a specific literary work In tenrn of the concept. 

In 0 urjlt dealing with courage, for instance, students might redd a ^f 
sherf stories Iri which the charocters display various aspects of courage or lade 
- pf it in o wide variety of situations. Leo Tolstoy wrote a story called “The 
Raid” which he Interkled os a study of courage, and in which he deals with the 
Platonic conception of courage. In this particular story various characters 
react in different ways in the some situation. Each dispidys a kind of courage 
or lack of It. The students can move from a story which analyzes coura^ to 
one In which courage is Important, but which disploys the tr^itionol clichds 
about courage. The student's attention con then be diredted to the- differences 
In thd author's cpprooch.. Further stories or poems might be selected to ' 
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dtmomtraf* c oorqg# in tltuoHont which ere not primorSly physicol: ttoriot in 
which tho conflict is mordi, psychological, or Inttlloetucri. Corohil itxamination 
of such storios will load to ro-ovoluotion of tho originoi doflnition devolopod 
hy the students, since their definition, more than likely, involve»d only the 
conventiond stereotypes of courage. 

in a unit dealing with trogedy, the length of any one rrogody piveurois 
the oppi ication of the concept to more than one or two wbiks. The choice of 
o ploy or book which is rtot clearly tragic seems to be most productive becouse 
thd student is placed in a position which forces him to evoluote through compori* 
son end contron. In eromining a play such os The Emperor Jones the stuifont 
must consider problems such o$ the following: Is the ploy a tragedy? In Whot 
wey is the ploy tragic? In what way Is it not trogic? How does Jones differ 
from the claniced tragic hero of Greek and Elizabethan tragedy? How have the 
concerns of the dramatist chonged since Elizabethan times? What does the 
use of the failing plot actiori of tragedy for a hero like Jones reveol about the 
m^ern concepts of man and of tragedy*^ In short, the students' thinking 
should focus on how meaning k revealed in the similarities emd dissimilarities 
of form— form in a sense brood enough to include, in this' case, the stature 
cM character of the hero end the moral universe d^ipticted. 

In the unit dealing with the literature of protest, ofrer reading explicit 
protest against various kinds of social ills, the student should be confronted 
with the problem of discovering how protest is conveyed in fiction or poetry. 

For instance, the students may be asked to onolyze Upton Sinclair's The Jungle 
with regard to the couses ooJ manifestations of soetol ills. The students should 
olso Sixomine both the explicit and implicit utopian sit'iotions in contrast to 
the explicitly described eviiL 

3) Revision of tlie Concept: Whatever the concept, it can be revi^ 
at this point or some other point in the unit, or the teoeher one class moyt 
decide fhot no revision is necessory. The unit on courage leads noturolly to 
revision .« The definition of tragedy developed by the students con be revised 
in light of short essays written by established critics such as those in the Signet 
volume Eight Grea t Trcged<es. The unit on the literature of protest probably 
demonds the building of a secoid concept concerned with how o writer of 
fiction conveys hit protest. '/ 

Explicit prevision for revising does not imply that revision need teke 
plcme only once. Ideally, revision should be o continuol process and any 
concept which does not lend ItsediF to continual growth and whose outer limits 
may be reached quickly and without effort is probably not able to support a 
unit. Such limited concepts tend to stognote and fail to offer either the 
teacher or the class fresh insiightSn 

4) App! lection of the Concept by Small Groups: There ore three 
significant reasons .for analysis of material by small groups of students. 

First, the division of the class into small groups reduces the omount of 
assistance tlxst con be offered by the teoeher but increoses the responsibility 
of the student. The student can no longer rely completely on the teacher. 



but* of th» tarn time, he it not ecst completely cxlrift; he con itlll rely upon the 
cBsIitonee of htf fellow students.- ’ 

Second, the small group situation is highly motivational . The questipm 
ore osked, csnd the problems ore rolsed by ttudents who alone are responsible 
for onswers ond solutions. Nearly every student in a small group becomes 

iKiieuition only o few 
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students become actively Involved. In o small group, many of the Inhlbitioris 
to class response ore released; there is no authority figure to criticize; only 
a few people con laugh; ond a student is not likely to be overawed by those he 
considers his peers. In addition, of course, this technique breaks the monotony 

of the teocher4e4 class discussion. 

Third, use of the small group enemies the teacher to provide at least 
partially for differences In ability. It would be absurd to assume that it is 
possible to find material suited to the individual needs of every student in the 
class— to find, for instonce, thirty poems on the same theme roidced in thirty 
gradations of a*tfficu?ty. It is sometimes frustrating to find poems on feur levels 
of difficulty when there is o corwomitant need for the poems to hove o particular 
common theme. The tfsk, however, is not impossible. And the pa^nt^eker 
who finds three or four poems, short stories, or books on levels suitable fw 
his class will find that he is able to challenge the bright stixtent without frus- 
trating the slow. The teacher will also find that each student in the cla» 
will have opportunity for success woiking with material close to his * 

Thefe is no neid to fedr that the procedure of giving different mot^ial 
to different students will result in either chaos or foilure to improve reeding. 

Nor is there a difficulty beeou^ the teachers at one grade level will not 

kfKJW v^hat the students at another level have read. In the first ploM, students 

ropidiy become used to reodihg material other than what their friends m 

the second piece, students can only learn to read by reading 

they can hondle. If we givb students material which is out of their range and 

which they cannot or will not read, we deprive them of on 

read and thereby to improve their dcill. In the third place, although cngliw 

teachers frequently icy that it is necessary to know what tim student h^ read 

at a previous grade and that it is best if all students have the same background, 

in reality the teacher medies very littfe use of the "common background" except 

superficially In deciding whether or not the doss should read a particulor work . 

A knowledge of the units and the approaches used at the precedfeg gr^ levels 
should be of much greeter value to the teacher than a list of works which students 

in 0 uniHl^ thot on courage there is little problem in finding mrterid 
of high quality dt various levels of difficulty. A unit on tragedy, however, 
may present difficulty, but such a unit should only be develop^ with more 
sophisticated readers. Only the brightest students will hove the obility to 
deal with the ofestroct concepts Involved In this genre, and these students will 
jaHs6 r®adi®f 3 * Th® stuctents con oosily mov® to the 
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final phase of the unlf— that of Individual analysis—^rfter small group formulation 
of the eonoept. A unit like that on social protest may offer an opportunl^ for 
onolysis by small groups before the completion of the first major reading. For 
instance, while the discussion of a book such as The Jungle may be a whole class 
activity at first, the discussion can continue through small group work once the 
princi|des of analysis hove been firmly established. 

5) Application of the Concepts by Individual Students: The find! phase 
of the unit serves two very important functions: it provides for purposeful 
independent reading, and It serves os cm evaluation of the unit. At thi^ st<^e of 
the unit the teacher should hove b large number of books cr short works available. 
If there is sufficient material, every student may read o work which has special 
oppeol for him arid is Suited to hl$ reading ability. 

The student of course should be able to analyze independently the work 
he chooses, and his analysis should be in terms of the unit concepts as well os 
cmy otfer Icbos l» has dealt with j»eviously. Naturally if o student has never 
dealt with tragedy os on Idea or genre, be should not be expected fo include 
that idea In his analysis. But if, for instance, he is dealing with c tragedy 
and has otfeody dealt with the ideas of courage and epic, he should bring bath 
to bear in his analysis. If the teacher is aware of concepts dovelMed in 
previous units, it is on easy matter to help the student relate them to new 

materials and ideas. , ' 

This final activity selves os bn. evaluation of the success of t^'^unit. 

If the student's analysis -^^sists of a plot summary and o few superficial comments 
on the courage of the prorogonist, the unit has probably been a failure, ot least 
for him. Naturally tliire should be different expectancies for different students. 
It is not neeessory that every student do o penetroting and discriminating 
synthesis, in his final analysis. We cbn expect great things from bright students, 
but we must occept the slaw student's sincere efforts, however they may be. 
If the slow student can answer a question such as "In what ways' was Jock 
courageous?" and in answering con cite examples from the text jr perhaps the 

teacher can ask no more of him. I 

If the students of overage reading ability cannot opply the concepts 
sotisfoctbrily, the teacher has a strong indication that he has failed somewhere. 
Perhaps the unit is too difficult for the class. Perhops the tedfeher foiled fo ; 
motivate the students. Perhaps the specific reading materials were too difficult. 
Any number of things might have been of fault, and the teqcher must revise 
the unit according to his analysis. But if the student understands the concepts, 
can formulate his own study c^estions in terms of them, and can analyze a work 
in reference to the concepts, then the unit may be judged successful . 

These five phases of the unit construct need not be )cb rigid os they might 
oppeor. It is essential though that development of the concept be followed 
by whole class and individual opplication. If it is not, the maj^ purpose Oj 
the unit is lost— that of attaining independent reading abilities in respect to 
concepts or problems which are productive in the reading of literature. 
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6) GHnposition: Although diteunod lod, eomposltion k \nltmdf4 
m a concluding activity. On fho contrary, a imit comhuctod tn tho monnor 
suggested offers o number of opportunities ^ composition end In oerletin 
ploces demonds composition activities. Obviously, the bloi of units con* 
structed in this way emphasizes expository writing, but there ore o itumber of 
opportunities for creative writirrg from personal rtorrotive and the short 
story to stylized versa forms and free verse. 

The first phose of eoeh unit presents an opportunity for teoehing orgoni* 

' zotloir, development, coherence, eatd other processes arid skills of eigsoiltory 
writing. If the concept has been fully and logically developed in diseunlon 
end reading, the students will have an abundance of materiol for. writir^ on 
extensive definition or onolysis. The teocher and clou together, for imtonee, 
con develop o skeletal outline for a composition defining couroge. if the 
student is faced with making a genera! statement beginning "Couroge is . . 
the teacher will probably hove to teach the students techniques for completing 
statement. The student must find a class to which coury belong arid 
differentiate courage fr om oil other members of the doss. This in itself is o 
difficult but worth^iie lesson. Once such a stotement is drown up the student 
may develop his composition by using comparison, controst, and examples. 

If m reoding of the unit offers exomples of stereotyped courage, couroge of , 

0 f^iysicol or mord nature, ond examples of both oowordice ond brashness, the 
stu^nt will hove o good ^ol of moteriol on which to base his discriminations 
on^ frorri which to drew his examples. 

;] A more complex topic such os.trogedy naturdly presents a more complex 
orgonlzatioRol problem. The student must team how to introduce the vqrierjl 
assets of his’topic, how to elaborate upon eoch aspect, ond how to hold all 
the aspects together to support the central thesis of the comp^ition. Both the 
te^hing and the execution ’of such organization is difficult, but the develop- 
ment of the concept! in the unit. allows the student to give his moin attention 
tOiWriting and organizing effectively. At the some time, however, the student 
sh^ld be encouraged to develop the concept beyond the teocher-doss discussion. 
He should fsel free to bring his irxiividual Ideas and insights to bear on the topic. 

Loter in the unit the student will hove o number of opportunities to write 
on^yses In which he applies the unit concept to o particular work. He con 
be. confronted with a pi^lem*solving situotson such os "In what respects con 
The Enyror Jones be considered a trogedy?" In order to deal with the problem, 
tlw stuaeiirihust hove the unit concept well in hond, he must rood corehjlly 
and criticdly, and findly he must marshal and organize his ideas. 

i Opportunities for creative writing do not manifest themselves so readily 

as!do tliM for expository writing. Still, such opportunities ore available in 
evjMry unit. Aith^h we cannot ask stu^nts to write on originol tragedy, they 
cop — if they hove hod some work with sotii**- burlesqim or parody trcgic 
style or a particular tragedy. 
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The unit on couroge mo/ give rise to norrotions of fictional or true 
incidents which involve moral or physical courage. The narrcetion of the true 
incident is much easier for most students to complete successfully, because 
he has fewer problems in creation. The situation, characters, and setting ere 
ready mode. The student con focus his attention on techniques of descri|. tion 
OTKI narration which ore usually chollenging enough. After writing true 
incidents a class con use the best of the stories os models for fictional incidents. 
With these models of various plot patterns, the writing of fictional irwidents 
becomes eosier. 

A pjnit on the literature of protest may be conducive to the writing of 
explicit or implicit protestations against some ospeet of ibhool life or public 
affairs. Any number oip stories in the news offer opportunities for writing 
editorials and short. stories: desegregation, civil rights, discrimination, slum 
conditions, abuse of public office. 

These six phases comprise a kind of unit which includes concept develop- 
ment, both intensive and extensive reading, and composition experience. If 
the concepts of the unit are fruitful, they will illuminoil^ the various readings 
throughout the unit; cmd if the structure of the unit is effective, the student 
will learn Vo read and evaluate independently. 
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A UNIT ON ALLEGORY AND SYMBOLISM FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE HONORS STUDENTS 

by John C. Ingenoll 



RATIONALE 

The uniqueness of eoeh poet or outhor's personality requires a special 
medium to express his personally and Inner feeling. If this Is not one of the 
conditions of creotlve writing, .It Is d ahlef ombition of qn outhor. 

Giving us the reality of surface being, he otter^ipts also to penetrate that 
surface and gives us revelations of Its Inner being and meanings. Such pene- 
tration Into facts to find the meanings of facts Is the Impulse of symbolism, 
and when this impulse ns successful, the fact Is transfigured; it becomes the 
representation of the meaning. A language of direct statement or description 
can not reveal the nebulous qualities of men's feelings, but the language of 
symbolism serves to build a penumbra of meowing thot is.:necessary for such 
intimacy !n communication. 

If all communication Is a two way process, then the reader must make 
on effort to comprehend, must take his experience and knowledge to the 
work In order to derive something from the work . This is more obviously 
true In relation to literory symbolism than it is In relation to ^orks of only 
plot level significance. The student or reader must not only be awcne of 
symbol, but If he is to read intelligently, he must develop skill in fhe 
Interpretation of literory symbols. He must leom to study the text fqr clues 
to meaning and when necessary to relate various symbols in one or more 
works. Those who propose the obondoning of the metaphor altogether in 
favor of 0 strict, unombiguous use of words ore in reality suggesting a 
language which does not possess flexibility, one which cannot be shaped 
and reformed to the most special use. The unit described below attempts 
to lead sttxlents toward a greater understarKlIng of the subtle language of 
allegory and symbolism. 

ped;^ogy 

’ As an introduction to the allegory and symbolism in the seventh grqde, 
students examine fables. The subject matter of fables, which illustrates a 
moral point, mokes use of onimols or other inanimate objects os characters. . 
Herr the students are exposed to a narrative situation that uses the inanimate 
obje. ts and animals to express certain qualities. By comparing the fables 
they hove read in discussion groups, the students discover that each charocter 
or object is on important port of the argument used to express a morof or 
didactic purpose. As o eloss, the students read fables and mdke tentative 
statements atx>ut the characteristics of fables in general arki about the 
meaning of some fables in particular. In small homogene^ groups, they 
read more Tables Jn-on-ottempt ta refine tfwirddfinition ar d to mdee clearer 
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stotenrents of ?nt©rpr©tation. Finally they compare tKeir' results, syntheslase 
them into a single explanation, and apply their knowledge and skill in writing 
on explanation of still another fable independently. Not only do the stuc^ts 
enjoy this inductive opproaclvbut they also gain inuneosurobly by establishing 
a technique by which thyy con go on to read more difficult selections in the 
aiiegory and symbolism unit. . . 

7he.study of fables, "The Masque of the Red Death”, ond synibolic 
poems in the seventh grade prepares students to read a section of the Republic , 
the “Allegory of the Cave" by Plato. This selection is oppropiotc for many 
reasons. Its allegory is simple and direct— a logical step in the develop^nt 
of the unit concepts* Its subject is fruitful; it leads to discussion of philoso- ^ 
phical problems basic to Western culture. Also its concepts fit honors students' 
interest in and. enthusiasm for ohstroctions. In the study of this selection, an 
attempt is made to observe and evaluate the treatment of subject, action, and 
description that is presented in the form of on allegory. Plato's subject in this 
cose is the man who lives in the world of light and the man who is a cave ^ 
dweller and lives in dcskness. The subject is a symbol which maintains uniform 
characteristics and values in relation to other symbols of action and descriptirm. 
Accordingly, the action of perception is considered in relation to the symbol ic 
man and his symbolic envrionment. Students undoubtedly will see this allegoric 
relationship of subject, action, arxl description, but they will -'need help in 
objectifying tlieir understanding. The teacher provides that help by asking 
questions which direct the class discussion to an explicotion of the one to one 
relationship between the literal level and the symbolic level of this allegory. 

While reading fhe P Allegory of the Cove” , studer^h will develop a 
need to krww more o^ut concepts such os knowledge, wisdom, and perception. 
Knowledge of such cdsstroctions enriches the students' understanding of the 
symbols and the relationships that exist cmong them. ^rEssoy Concerning 
Human UnderstorKlirig by John Locke will be received with enthusiasm on 
the part‘d students'seeking more knowledge about how man perceives. 
Philosophic relativity will also become an important issue with many students. 
The Sunyavada Doctrine of Relativity will supply fresh thought to apply to 
tlie symbols oTPIoto'so^^^^ thus the selection leads not only to on 
understanding of ollegory, but also to a better understanding of man and 
his perception of the world about him. 

The students* understanding is reinforced and developed by studying 
"King Arthur and Sir Gwain". The teacher's evaluation of their success 
with Plato's work will determine the pattern for this selection.^ Poor results 
suggest that the students should work os a class with teacher direction. 
Moderately satisfactory results suggest heterogeneous grouping except for 
the slowesf students who ore grouped together and given more teacher dir- 
ection. Good results su^st heterogeneous grouping with some students 
working inctependently. 

Twel^h Night, the final allegorical selection, suggests many class 
activities, headings, class productton .of-sections of the play, or even a 
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presentation to other students.offer o chon>ge In the cidis activities. Oiscussiortt 
and compositions focus the shunts' otterition on the cdtegOrfcol significarwce of 
the pio/. By the time this selection Is finished, most honors students should be 
able to formulate a topic for composition which will expose some aspect of the 
ollegory of tf« ploy. Althot^h some students will need much teacher guldosice . 
most should be ^le to develop their therms independently. 

At this point it is necessary to introduce stufents to more complex 
symbol forms. The inductive opprooch has led students to realize that ollegory 
Is a iKvrative description using, as a rute^. images to express certain definite 
qualities. Each image means something os students hove seen in the “Allegory 
of the Cave”. The Cave, the prison house, the outside world, and cave 
dwellers ore examples of such qualities. 

But In de Maupassant's short story Love, the literal and symbolic levels 
maintain a flexible relationship. The ciciss is divided into small homogeneous 
groups to onolyze this story, the study guide which they receive before 
reading the selection focuses their attention on interpreting the story symbol* 
icaliy. The symbolic values of this story ore not developed so much through 
o series of related events os through descriptive writing. This description 
is concerned primarily with external nature in general and particularly wit^ 
the manh lorxi, which Maupassont suggests is the source 
secondly, with a bitterly co|d dawn on that marsh. While 
the students ore asked to determine the significance of the "polar housed the 

S ription of the dying moon, and the contrasts between warmth and life and 
and deoth. At this point in the unit, students begin to distinguished! legory 
from symbolism inductively. As they ottempt to apply the techniques. 4hey 

developed for allegory, they will be frustrated. Before, the literal<-^bo[ic 
relationship was clear; they could easily agree. N'otw the relationship is 
more ombiguous; they argue about interpretation. teacher helps ram 
out of their dilemma by offering suggestions: Coujd alt your interpretations b 
correct? Perhaps there is no single correct interpietotion. Dp we need a new 
definition? Aiw you sure this is on allegory? Now, elt^r in groups or os 
o single unit, the students redefine, discrimlnotihg tetween the relatjvely 
easy symbolic structure of allegory and the mor^ complex structure of most 
symbolic literature. I . 

Next the students analyze other short stories ond symbolic poems. T 
teacher's putfkise at this point is to help the stuidents uixtorstond the techniques 
ond values of symbolic literature ond at the son^e time to Kelp. them grow {n 
their ability tp work independently. The selec ions vory in both difficult 
and point of view — Donne and Cummings are loth represented — so tha| the 
student has ample opportunity to grow. ' 

Study of the Old Mo n and the Sag concludes the unit, in this bow 
symbols such os l|ie lions^ TIsh, oncf sharks do n>t reprostot specific quolitiesy 
Ixjt stand for unit^ of human feeling and human experience. They are not 
rigid uni^ but sub'fle ports of d. complex emotippol experience. This book is 



Heh-enougirto o ffftr»cich student oxhoUenge Sn compoclna hit mlytit. 
The^student cerrwofk fiyWpitiderttly formulating the (juMtiohi to mswer, 
the problems to be solved/ end the pattern ol orgonliatlon to folloer. He. 
con seek his o#n level, and suneeed. 

GROUPING OF STUDENTS 

The grouping of students ploys on important part In the tffootlvegKe 

oftheunit. FaWes In tl» seventh and el^h grade con be approached 

inductively vilth the class wroking os one unit. Other leltetiene In .the unit 
should be taught in types of groups that will ultimately provide a degiee of 
independence on the port of the student os the unit develope. For example, 
one short story by de MoupOBont should involve group work while another 
^Id provide the student with dh opportunity to work independently on 
the reading and c om p ^lHoii ^sigtsnents* T©whm^evall^lon of the cIob 
will determine Which students are ready to harkHe the alignment Independently 
The Old Mon arid the Sea; the find selection the unH, most certainly 
Should provide o greet deal of freedom for the student to cope with reading 
and to structure, indepeivlently, the writing tlyit follows* 

When the teo^ funcHons os cn evoluortve authority, it is dIfRcolt 
to prov^ the security students need If they ore to reveal their anxiety 
about 0 problem which they may wish to resolve. However, the edikrtjlonal 
setting of this unit rnoy provide o climate where rules ore simplified, thre^ 
is removed, and anxieties reduced. A suppdrtive-envifonment 
new perception otkI insights are -developed when the teocherVrde Js-thor of 
. a~ie$ouroo person. 

SUMAAARY 

Fiction tcdoy^heeocterlsHcolly-tiies^lO'gtvwvrtheJjeHev^ 
of'exptrienoe and yet to select cmd- to emphdsiase its details^ irrsuch a fashion 
o| to mdke that experience neon most. Symbolism, tlwn. Is ny wact of ^ 
translat i on, where one thing represented by-soinething'tl»; it is not a forw 
of literary orphllosophicd disguise, but of presentoHorr an d t e vekition.^ 

Thii unit is on attempt to mcke sfydents-u wu ie of ^je ci m ^p ts > <tnd^<^^ 
them-grow toward inde p iendenc e ^n k iletpiet l ng s y mb o l ic literature^ 



A UNIT ON ANIMAL STORIES 

by Jack Gronfield 

If a measure of a student's moturoHon in an opprooch to literotore is 
the student's ability to moke systematic inquiries into meaning, and to 
interoct with the literary work through creative reading and thinking, how 

can a teacher structure his curriculum to occompl ish this? The teacl^r must 
i-i *»itrljiRf fA fnrmiilate fltiettions 

picscni prwioiii9 wi tiiw» •— 

which may be solved in terms of his experience and past reading. With this 
foundation, the student experiments with interpretation or anwers ftw- the 
problem in relation to his reading. Through a series of investigations arxi 
reflections upon these problems, the student focuses on a multitude of 
concepts and develops systematic interpretations » 

The unit on animal stories described below structures the growth of 
concepts, while placing the burden of proof upon the student. The five 
stages of this unit approach to concepts ore: 1) on inductive development 
of the incepts or problems; 2) class application of the concepts; ^ 

3) group application; 4) re-examination os. o class; ewd 5) individual 
application. 

Ani)nal stories have a high interest level for seventh groder?. If o 
teacher asks his class whot types of stories they read, animal stories will 
be one of the first response?. But if he asks the dess why they retd these 
stories and What they like about them, the responses will be quite general. 
"Because 1 l^e animals," "They're fun," or "Well, wadda ya mean why 
do I like them - 1 like them," are typical responses. The students have no 
objectified focus for vheir interest. But by taking advantage of this 
interest, the teocher can help the student develop concepts which serve os 
the basis for making inferences in later reading. 

To formulate inductively a set of concepts to apply to literature and 
personal experten^s, the teacher asks the class what the animal stories 
they read ore about. Again, the first responses will be general: "Well, 
it's about this horse, and he was wild and running around, ledding other 
horses from the oorrals. When he finally got cought he became the best 
horse on the ron^. " With responses of this type, the teacher must ode 
questions that will develop concepts to be applied to most animal stories. 
From the above response, the teacher asks questions d)Out how the horse 
lived before he was captured, where he got his food, whom he hod to fight 
to survive and how he was finally tamed. As the content of the story 
becomes focused through coreful ly directed teacher questioning, the students 
begin to mdke explicit statements of themes for analysis of animal stories. 

The fol4owing^lineJs.an.example of the themes developed by one class: 
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L Tho onfmcil os: A. Amafn character. 

B. Asecondory charoctcir. 

C. A symbol • 

II. Relation between the animal and his environment. 

A. Survival - adjustment. 

B. Characteristics for adaptability. 

III. The animal in conflict. 

A. Animal versus aninyat. 

B. Animal versus man. 

C. Animal versus nature. 

IV. Relation between the onimal and men. 

A. Use and abuse. 

B. Friendship and lovo. 

C. Taming. 

V. The author's treatment of the animal. 

A. Attribution of human qualities. 

B. Creature of instinct (biute). 

These themes or. questions developed Inductively by the students can now 
be applied to selected short stories. Each story^ with its study guide questions 
to focus reading«emphasizes a concept. The students ther? write par^raphs 
analyzing one of the stories in relation to a conceptual oreo. At .the ^vdpnts 
ore able to opj^y the concepts with less direction, the efoss Is grouped homo- 
geneously according to reading ability. Group application of the thenw to 
stories reinforces the student's knowledge of and efeility to wofk with concepts, 
at his level of achievement. To culminate the short stories and fowhodow 
the next literary form in the unit, the class discusses a story in which the 
onimal is a symbol • 

The literal level of meaning - reading about events, cause ai^ effects, 
relationships between characters, and relationships between the ch^cters 
and their environment, - wos explored in the short stories. In order to 
provide an opportunity for the students to interpret symbols, the animal story 
unit next turns to fcdbles. After reading several selections, the sh^ents ere 
odeed whet the characteristics of fables are. I dually, simple crit^rja are 
established by a class. They say that fables teach a moral, that animals 
hove human qualities (personification), and that animals are consistent in 
character (flat characterization). In small groups they read additional 
fdsles, discuss the symbols and symbolic meaning, .and write morals for the 
fables. By this time, the students easily grasp the allegorical level of ^ 
meaning and its significonce, and. the students, after reading fc^les written 
by former students, write fables. To provide visual motivation if more is 





needed, the teacher could display* a bulletin board designed with severol 
onimolt and o suggested title for a fabio such os |*The Tiger and the Turtle.” 

The students hove applied the concepts they developed. They have 
' achieved recognition through praise of their accomplishments in discussions, 
expository writings and creative skills. They ore reody to work with little 
teacher direction or interference becouse they hove o structured approach to 
problems, with this structured approach they examine poetry and interact 
with it by reading and thinking creatively. A group of twelve poems is 
given to the doss. They ore read by the teacher and discussed at the 
literol level of meaning. Each student selects the poem he would like to 
work with; interest is the basis for grouping. The class Is told that the 
only requirement they will have in their panel is to read the poem to the 
remainder of the clo». The approach to the discussion of their poem is 
their choice. The class is under their control. Becouse the stu^nts are 
working with the poem they selected and they realize that they are being 
credited with the ability to maintain the interest of the entire elcos for on 
unlimited annount of time, each group applies their creativity tc their 
presentation. No idea is criticized by the teocher; no predigested 
interpretation is expected to be f^ser^ted. The opporturiity of interpreting 
meoning through a systematic inquiry into the poem leaves the burden of 
proof upon the students. The teacher, acting only in the capacity of on 
observer, is free to evaluate an individual's growth and ability to moster 
concepts. 

When the panels have satisfied all questions from the class about their 
poems, the class as a unit examines the concepts enveloped in the unit thus 
far. Additions and clarifications are made. 

Next, one pf ;the\follpwIng novels i^.assigned toecch.studei|ton the basi^ 
of his reading ability: Old- WIer, Big Red, The Coll oif the^Wlld, or V^lte Fong. 
With few directives hrom the teacher but with! stuffy guide questions to focus their 
reading, the students' doily activities vary while reading the novels. 

Groups might have a discussion based on the thematic concepts, discuss the 
study guide questions, read about their author, moke maps of the territory 
covered in their novel, design bulletin boards, or write on analysis of a 
specific problem in a chopter. The degree of achievement in the hofnoge^ 
neous group situation is- a manifestation of how well the unit has prepored the 
students to discriminate while reading with less teocher direction. The 
student's discrimination is evaluated through hi.« expository writing in vdiich 
he focuses on a multitude of concepts/ bringing them together into on 
integrated whole. 

. • % • .t » 

The fifth stage of the unit approach, the individual application of 
inquiries mode and c<^cepts developi^ has two parts: writing short stories 
and reading a novel. Independently. The first is the writing of onirndl stories. 



Thd students b«gln by reading student vrritten short stortes. The problem. Its 
ellmox and resolution, and chorocterlzotlon ore emphoifzed. Experience and 
knowledge gained thr^h the unit help the student In the writing of his short 
story. To provide direction end recognition tlw students rood their short, stories 
and discuss them In small groups , and rewrite their own ^les. 

finally, theTndIviduol student selects a book from a prepared bibllo- 
grophy, roods It Independently and vrrltes dn analysis In terms of the unit 
concepts and problems. 

Tdeolly, the student has grown one capable of redding for ihciln 
Ideas, Important detail, and simple Inferences to one who con read for 
Interprototlon of levels of meaning, mcl(e systernotlzed Inquiries Into meaning, 
end Interoct with the literary work through creative re^lr^ and thinking. 

He has formuhoted on approach which supplies concepts arid experiences from 
which he con mcke Inferences In later reding. * 
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A UNIT ON THE OUTCAST 
b/ Lynn Reppo 

"The life to which she fltd flung her bode, cost her out. The happiness . 
she hod hoped for soon faded. The flowers she hod dreamed of become thorns;'' ^ 
This quotation from the story "The Outcast" by I.L. Peritz express^ a predominant 
theme in literature. Great literary chorocters ore often flung. bode qnd have 
their flowers turned to thorns. The teen-age student, too, often feels flung back, 
os though his flowers have turned to thorns. Thus the theme is close to the 
student os well as to the writer. , The students in o unit deqling with, the ostrocized 
Individual, become aware of the violence, of tins group and begin to understood 
the lonely individual . The unit described i)elow seeks to promote sensitivity to 
the individual cost out from, the group, to develop understondir^, of the pressures 
and norms of the group, ond to.provide a badeground for understanding the theme 
of the individual's relationship to the gr<xjp In literature. 

The unit's introductory short story, "^m of Mon and Woman", offers 
such a horribly grotesque outcc^t that it sh^s the student into an interest in 
the unit. The story is given the students with no introduction ond after the 
students reead the story, many questions orise such as "Does this really hoppen? 

Are people ever really treated like thfs^ Why was he so different? These 
questions lead directly into d discussto of the student's knowledge of similar 
situations in his reading and in his personal experience. The discussion builds 
logically from a discussion of physical causes of ostracism to racial couses which 
are both odious and omnipresent in our society. These in turn leod to ethnic 
differences, as a basis for ostracism arxl social rejection. Thus this introductory 
short story provides the basis for relating the concepts of the unit to the student's 
experience and for developing his understanding of the extent of the problem 
area. 

When class discussion reoches the problem of ethnic differences, the 
students are given "The Charivari" which is the story of a man ostracized because 
of his nationality. The teacher focuses the class discussion of the story on the 
ethnic differences already touched upon in class discussion, and extends the 
discussion to include the group norm which made this particular man different 
from his peers. This story also introduces the concepts of the scapegoat— the 
group need for blcommon scapegoat, the mob reaction against a common scapegoat, 
and the means of protection the scapegoat uses to counteract the group. The 
teacher draws the^ concepts from the students with questions rather than presenting 
the information ip lecture since the ability*to make this type of inference in 
future readily will depend upon the student's experience, not upon the teacher's 
direction. Vocabulory presents a difficulty to the teacher at this point since the 
students ore not equipped with the key words which identify the unit concepts. 

If the vocabulary developsmaturally from the doss at this point, or if the class 
is more sophisticated than most in language, some of the more familiar ond 
simpler words ore introduced at this point. However, the teacher emphasizes 
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the students' under^onding of the complex el^terienees ^^ItH undeHy lldwe^oboH. 
rather than emphasizing thb lobets themselves. 

The students ore next intrcidueed to various kinds of outcasts through s 
variety of short stories about ethnic, physical, social, racial, and religious 
outcmtso Students read the stories Iv^ividuaily but the class dlsdussion which 
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study guides for each story olso direct the student's reodii^. 4n "The Outcast" 
from which the opening quototion was token, such questions os "Why wai4lannah 
outcast? From what groups was she outcast? What ore the group norms and 
■stotKiards. which mode her different?" objectify many of the concepts to be 
developejj. Through a variety of short stories the student becomes aware of the 
various types of outcasts reflected in literature. 

The major concepts to be developed through the reading of short stories 
ore not rigid; they ore rather a growing body of knowledge of the outcast, the 
group and their interoction, which might best be pictured in the of a wheel . 
The hub, the center of interest, is the outcast, the ostracized person or persons. 
The group which has ostrocized the individual, the envrionment,* is the Tim. 

The spokes connecting the two— the Interaction of both, the reod^ of eOch— 
are the concepts to be developed. The student grows in his understonairig of the 
individual— his loneliness, his acceptance of his fate, his inobility to fbhction 
in a second group, his fear or his courage, his creation of a world of fai^asy— 
through the direction of study guides and discussions: "What was the ^fference 
between Big Lonnie's and Raymond's reaction to their being ostracized^ Why 
did they reoct differently? How did the girl protect herself from the group? Is 
a fantasy world a safe tetreot?" The reodings, study guide questions, and the 
class discussions lead to understanding the group with its prejudices. Its comn^ 
sccqmgoating, its chonge of attitude, its urxlerstending, and its pressum. Each 
reading emiph«izes a pcErticulor aspect of the problem, arxl as the student grows 
through his readirtg, the teocher guides the discussion to synthesize and objectify 
his ideas in order to prepcre him for future, more irxlependent reading’. ^ tl^ 
unit develops, some of tmse relationships will be expcmcM, some will be added, 
€Rid all will be given appropriate names. However, the student should be kept 
in constant awareness of the interaction of the group and the individual which 




vocpbular^^ may be introduced cmd studied os a reloted skill . fpr exoi 
prejidice may be studied os o prefix-root construct from pre-ju^^. Throi^ 
his vicarious experiences in redding, the student has mode certain assumptions 
oncj correlated certain fdeos. Now he con nome them. The person who before 
has been called "different" can not be referred to os the outcast . The gidup 
which hos ostrcicized him for some reason con now be colled a group with' o 
prejudice. The vocabulary con be developed until oil the terms of the unit hove 
been introduced: athnlci^^scapegoat, osfrocize, etc. At this point the teacher 
presents a brief talk deoling with Jfie historical, spcial, ond psychological 
slgnificoiKe^f the scopegoat. The history ofseopegootlng mokes an interesting 
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modem Tht itudanf bicomti cMK^jipl fh» {fifioHi 
pottemi of ootnmoa tcopogootlng. Tf^ lotroes oentrol pfoiudleet 
itudied <01 pcsrtof this loisort* 

{^sent doy exomples of the outcast ond scopogoot mdke good moteriol 

for cHw^nt wr^tfng^ $tud0!!ts CoHoct tO'd^^ flo n roarifllft ftart#| 

from eurront mogozines and nowipopers. The stories qnd articles ore then discussed 
from the point of view of tiM unit:, Why was the victim ostracized? Ho'^? Whiat 
group norms lay behind his ostracism? Are such norms occeptoblo elsewhere? 

The discussion of these articles is related to situations in which the student has 
been ostracized or has done the ostracizing, or to situotlops in which he has 
observed one of the processes. While studying the articles on outcosting, the 
techniques of the newspaper writer ore discussed, jOiklrdi^rent types of writing 
are andyzed: editorial writing, feature writing, and news writing. The student 
then selects 0 situation to express creatively, and writes his story in ont of the . 
three, forms. In this manner, the student Is reinforcirig his knqwledgje.of the 
concepts of the unit through personal writing, and learning another form of writing . 
through experience with tt. 

To increase, the student's independence in reading and analysis, students 
read "The Snow Goose” . Each student, after reading the story -oiid Qhsweirii^ 
the questions. on the study guide, is asked to write o paper discussing some of . 
the themes developed in. this particular story. Teachers and students con set up 
topics for the vnritten discussion: Rhodoyer, os cm outcast from society, builds 
his life around Frstho and the world of Nature ( for slow students ); Rhodoyer and 
the snow goosecnre parallel clwracters in this story of the outcast ( for middle 
ability students ); and the Snow Goose has symbolic meaning ( for high ability 

students). ' 

At this point it is necessory to evaluate the student's ability to deal . 
independently with the concepts presented. Some students will not be ready to. 
proceed on their own, and these students receive individual help with particular 
stories or do group work with one or two stories;, the concepts discussed should 
be basic. For the students ready to proceed on their own, "The Blee Hotel" 

Is assigned with o study guide, and these students ara allowed to proceed inde- 
pendently, developing the ideas and patterns of tl» sfory- . This story offers a 
particular challenge to edvqnced students^ os jt.deals with .the idea 
Individual removing himself from the group. ^Some interestir^ discussion 
cfuestioro develop from the story: the jflgnifieonce pf "Blue" in the story, 
a comparison of "Richard Cory" qnd the Swede, arid scopegooting as a common 
bond for friendship. 

When o majority of.stuclents seem to be cognizmt of e concepts, the 
students cem now move into the/eodingof poetry. Poetry Is u <npre difficult level 
on which. to develop ideas becquse the .clues, to gieoning given, in o selection ore 
minimol . All the students read all the poems with the teacher,, and the clois divides 
into groups according to their selections. They examine them in. terms of the 

following; the receon for outcceting (ethnfo, social, ph>eical, religious, racial). 
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th@ reaction of the outco^, the oft!tud«3 of the outhor toward the outeost and 
the group , the nomis of the group, and the norms of the outeost. Each group 
then presents a discussion of its poem to the rest of the class • Eoch person in 
the group participates in the presentation, if only to read the poem to the clasi. 

The core novel used in this unit is To Kill A A^lcingbird, which seems 
to fit the needs and understemding of most students, ^fter the boolc and study 
guide ore given to the class, the teacher introduces the boolc by discussing social 
problems in a smalt sduthem town and the problems of children reored without 
a mother. The students are given some time in class to read the booh; class, 
large group', ond small group discussions cure used to reinforce and develop 
concepts presented in the book. When the students have completed the novel, 
a series of discussiem c|uestions dealing with the ma|or problems of the novel may 
be treated individuolly in compositions or in class ond small group discussions. 

Scout Finch was on outcast because of her age; the Kegro population of Moycomb 
was the victim of prejudice; ond Boo Rodley was a victim of scapegoating ore 
statements which might be points of departure for discussion*^ ond compositions. 

The stuebnt should now be able to wodc with the unit problems on his 
own, and for this purpose the student is given o bibliography of books which 
treat the outcast theme. The student selects a boolc, reads it in terms of the unit 
concepts, formulotes hit ideas, and develops a written analysis of the book. 

At the conclusion of the unit, the student hos had experiences with 
outcasting as o literary theme. He has read poetry, short stories, novels and 
newspaper stories. has worked with the caicepts in o class, as port of a 
group and on on individual level . He has hod experience in creative and expository 
writing. Through these various experiences, the student will be better oble to 
understand !n mature, literary masterpieces the sensitivity of on individual and 
the pressures which the group exerts upon him. 
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A UNIT ON SURVIVAL 

by Betty leu Miller 




The story of man’s struggle against inner and outer forces which threaten his 
existence has long Intrigued the literary mind. Many great works of all eras focus 
on this aspect of therhumon story. O^ipus struggle'^ to oveircome fate arxl prove 
false the horrendous prophecy. He lost and roomer the earth a blind mon. Odysseus 
faced the Cyclops in o battle behveen strength arxl wif, enfierging thp victor. John 
Donne struggled to submit his soul to the “thref peisoned God** of his Holy Sonnets** 
the minister's will versus spiritual denial of s??>f. George Herbert cried out against 
the restraints of the collor but rcsolv^ his c>nflicts with devotion to his Lord. The 
Elizabethan theaters rang with the cry, **Lr ./ on, A^cdufF*, os Macbeth lost hh 
gory, haunted battle for power and fame, rar off on a tropic island, fur-cove^ 
Robinson Crusoe notched off the days on < palm iree trunk and built a way of life 
to survive in the wilderness. Winston Sm'Jh strove to maintain psyehol^ical freedom 
in the world of 1984, only to submit to firs power of Big Brother. 

The struggle for survival in all i's moniferfotions is a ma|or then^ in the 
literature of oil times and all cultures. As the theme of a unit, it can ihtrique.the 
young student while providing an appr«^::ch to critical and analytical thirling, and 

a basis for inferences in future reading. l 

A unit based on the theme of survival follows o problematic approach. The 
students ere led to' recognize and provide solutions for the problems that arise in 
literary works and actual experience when the situation of man fighting for some 
type of survival is present. In terms of the overall unit they consider the moral 
decisions that must b;, made in t he struggle for suivival and the values reflected 
in these decisions. Faced with a specific story or play the students determine the 
kind of survival involved, or'* the moral universe depicted by the outhor which ^ 
serves as the environmental background for the struggle and deteimines the futil ity 
or success of the characters! endeavors. In studying the characters, tfie students 
analyze their reactions to situations of stress and infer the motives and values of 

the characters as reflected in their actions. 

Working with probiems inherent in men's conflicts with himself, other men 
and his environment, and studying the techniques of authors who use fhese 
os themes, students work towards o better understanding of themselves and the wprld 
in which they live. Through the vicarious experience of literature and the peptonal 
experience of their daily lives in relation to the concepts of the unit, the students 
develop maturity of outlook end depth of understanding in the orqos of hunjan 
motivation, possibilities of action, and basic value systems. In ferms of ability 
to reod and interpret literature the scope of meaning is widened to encompass the 
inferable ramifications of theme beyond the obvious level. A third and equally 
important goal of the unit is for the student to increase his ability to approach a 
work of literature independently and derive grscster rn-aning cmd en|oyment from 
it through application of the methods of analysis used in closS. Naturally, the 
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jpproc^h to, and ottoinmant of, these gools varies with the ability and bockground 
of each individual student. 

Materials for the unit ore available for all interests and levels of ability. 

Plays and short stories which appeal to both boys and girls can be fc^nd easily, 
since the ‘problems appear in works on all levels of interest and difficulty. Por 
longer works, three novels are available in paperbock form which satisfy the 
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conceptual potrerns or rr» unir as wen os tw uin«ic;iiw^a m wtiv. 

Bridge Ovir the River Kwoi by Pierre Boulle, for boys and girls of average ability; 
KSfl^nRuTrne*^ for girls of overage ability and low interest levels: 

and Men /gainst the Sea by 'Nordoff ond Hal 1 ( the second book of the Mutiny 
trilogy ), w ^ys of Befow overage ability and limited interests. 

The bpsic procedural plan for the teoching of the Survival Unit involves a 
progression toward independence based on the development of ability to handle^ 
the concepts. The materials begin with short selections and move to short stories, 
one*act plays, and finally to novels. The short works concentrate on only one or 
two problems of survival at a time. The novels proceed to a synthesis of many 
concepts in a more intricate series of situations. Parallel to the progression of 
materials studied, the method of study follows a movement from whole class to small 
group to individual. With each step the degree of teacher-direction diminishes until 

the student is able ^ analyze on his own. 

In beginning tjhe unit, the initial lessons should serve two purposes — arouse 
interest in the problerAs of survival and introduce thinking along the lines of unit 
concepts. Failure to drouse enthusiasm latent in the student can ruin the success 
of any unit, and so the first lessons can set the tenor of the entire study. They 
should consist of materials which capture the student’s interest and which can be 
handled with a minimum of prior knowledge. In this unit the first lesson consists ^ 
of two short parogrpphs in which problems of survival are preserited for class discussion. 
The first paragraph presents a familiar war-time situation in which an officer must 
decide how to save his men and himself from destruction by tH encmy^ . The 
paragraph deals with an economical type of survival with the needs of two families 
faced with financial ruin and eventual starvation. In both cas^ the students are 
asked to review the various possible solutions ond discuss the limitation and east i ity 

of each. . l 

The second lesson mokes use of a tope recording of a speech mode by an 

Army psychologist who worked with the rehobilitotion of Korean prisoners of war. 

The men whom he discusses were constantly involved in conflicts between moro 

values cmd self-preservotiun. From the psychologistis analysis of the American ^ 

soldier and his actions in situations of stress, the student is introduced to psychol^icol 
conditions and moral principles, and the port they play in determining human ^^ovior. 
A listening guide consisting of questions for class discussion is provided each student 
prior to the playing of the tape os a direction for his approach to the recording. 

Such questions as the following ore formul.oted by the teacher: 

1. What opinion of Americans did the Chinese base their brainwashing on? 

2. How dlekthe- reaction of the Americems reflect their values 
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The fubeequent lessons also take the form of pToblem-^lvIng situations in 
which the student searches for the answers to questions arising front the nature of 
man's struggle for survival . Each story concentrates on the specific problems which 
ore dominant In Its development of plot and choroetpr. For example, "Lelningin 
Versus the Ants" by Carl S^phenson, is the story of the fight for physical survival 
of Lelningin and his men- in a conflict with the forces of nature. Pitted against on 
army of ants which destroy everything in their pbth, Lelningin battles to preserve 
his plantation and his life. As 30 ch plon folls.to stop the monumental horde of 
ants, Lelningen uses all the materials end human Ingenuity he can muster, ending 
in a perilous, but successful run to on irrigation ditch in a desperate ottempt to 
drown his enemy with on onrush of released water. In this tense, action-filled 
story the student Is given Insight Into the pattern which a man's fight for survival 
may take. He is asked to analyse the circumstances In which the characters find 
themselves otkI the nature of the actions of the chorocters In trying to bring about 
successful resolution of the conflict . 

From whole doss reoding end discussion of stories like “Lelningen Versus the 
Ants" the students ora then grouped homugeneously by ability to read end analyze 
similar stories and essays. With study guides to aid them, they read and dlscuK 
the stories with limited help from the teocher. As with previous selections, analysis 
concentrates on unit problems. The list of group-study selections consists of such 
titles as, “Boo, Besa Black Sheep" by Rudyord Kipling, "Outcasts of Poker Flat" by 
Bret Harte, and "Fifteen Seconds to Live" by Froncis Vivien Bloke. 

In any program centered on the individual student, provisions should be 
made in anticipation of the students who do not pt^ogress at the same rate os the 
rest of the class. One example of hondilr^ this ^blem in the Survival Unit Is 
teacher-directed small group study for those students who hove difficulty in grasping 
the ideas of the unit. After they have read a short story appropriate to their reading 
level and Interest, they discuss it In detoil with the teacher. In a small group situation 
such 03 this the teacher con give concentroted attention lo eoch Individuai— a 
technique which Is not possible In dealing with a large class. Only after this tutorial 
session do th^se students move oh to stixlent-led small £;roup work. 

Moving to the study of the hovel the students choose from the three books 
designated in the unit for doss study. ( In this cose. The Cridge Over the River Kwol, 
The Nun's Story , and Men Agoinst t he Seo are possibiTTFiesTT Working with o 
detailed study guide of questions for'e^h cheater the students approach the r^ncepts 
in a lengthy work Since most of th^ -reading is done outside class, the study guide is 
a necessary old for the average student in teaching the skills of close reading. The 
questions In turn are used as a basis for discussion witbthe teacher and In groups, 
ond for short writing dssignnfM 

Jbe lost phase of the unit concerns the selection of a book Biem a bibliography 
compiled to correlofe with the unit theme. The student without* the .aid ofp study 
guide or in-class discussion is on his own for'the formulation of questions and the 
discovery of onswers in the book he chooses. Ho is caked to perceive and analyze 
unit concepts <» they ocedr ifi his selecti«£^. 
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Infer-relcttomWps between literary sifuoHw, actual life iitu^ion$ and fbt 
student’s personal fr^ne of reference ore established throughout the unit. It seems 
that situations of true leorning occur only when the student is able to relc^e excepts 
to himself in a way which is meoningful to his patterns of thought. Ttoreforehe 
should be led * to. gl impse the fact that the sometimes alien world of the print^^ 
page and the very real world of adolescent development ore not as disconiieeiew 

as he often believes. .... 

Composition is one area in which the estoblishir^nt of such inter^lotl^hlps 

tdees place. Writing assignments include the narrative essay^ analysis ot l teroture^ 
and the short story. The narrative essay follows the repding of short strips 
ploys and involves the student in writing of o personal experience simdar to the 
kinds of problems observed in the reading. The assignment is preceded by clew 
discussion of various student and teacher experiences of this type. 
to this, the novel read by the doss and the individual book from the bibliography 
are both analyzed in a written composition of considerable length.^ 

The lost lesson in the unit deals with the writing of an original 
A nnodel story of easily discernible structure is first read and analyzed y t c 
The students are guided in a step by step parallel of this structure in the credlen ot 
their own story. From this point the more creative students may go on to writ^ 
a more sophisticated story utilizing the ideas of the unit in fictional form. ^ 

The story model is one written by o former iMent which follows a simple 
two-part structure, yet mokes good use of pertinent detail . The st^ dow 
attempt complicated character development which would prove difficu t or 
overage student. The first part of the story, "Death of o City" P'ctur« a ^oll 
Caribbean town on a typical ofternoon. The inhabitonts ore described as they go 
about their normal routines. Then signs of coming disaster occur « the sto^^ 
builds to the point where a volcono erupts, destroying the town. The 
of the story describes the effect of the disaster on each person mentioned in 
It ends with the ironic fact that the lone survivor is a criminal projected from the 
holocaust by his prison cell. 

Following a brainstorming session to get ideas for possible 
student is asked to choose a setting for a story of this type. B^inning with the 
setting, the student writps a description similar to port 

He then decides on a disaster which can strike the area and its inlwbitOTts. After 
the disaster he must show fhe reactions of the various peppip and the effect on 
the scene already established. This is done one step at aiirrte with checking by the 
teacher and suggestioks mode at each point in the writing. 



Integrot^ into the general unit plor? cs summari&d is the teaching of 
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vocabulary Aills and spalling. The vocabulary vrords Ae chosen fiw the reading 



and the terminology used in formulating tb wncept^f the unit. 



listed and studied of> they occur in the daily lessons by word analysis and use of 
dictionaries. Speliing lists of words token from storfes and discussion ore l^pt y 
the students. Aijother important source of spelling words is the written eronc 
occompanying the unit. Only if there is motivation behind the learning of 
definition, yiOQ6,,^<ffHHpe \ lingjof wofdi~w rH fhe ^ udent concentrate on these 
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skills. By Incorporating this into tht unit the studont'devoippt o need to loom, 
and a means of using the knc^tadge he has acquired, thus incorporating it into 
his frame of reference. 

Considered os o whole the unit tries to provide a total teoming situoHcn 
for the student in which the various areas of English subject matter and skills ore 
inrarBnrntAd into o wfiifiod Th# Suiviyal theme provides a nucleui around 

which the learning situation evolves, and serves as o point of focus for the learning 
of reading, vnriting^ and word skills. The ultimate goal is student independence 
In the ability to ask questions, find the answers^ and handle vrorkt of literoture; 
ond not the learning of facts obOMt the specific works studied.; Evoluotloo is based' 
on the obility to apply classrooin techniques to new situations in o continuing 
process of growth which extends beyond the limits of the school ond.tnto the personal- 
life of each individual. 
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TEACHING THE CHIT 



THIffOSE t 

T6 present a synopsis of the entire unit. 



prObUsms : 

Selecting the unit topic* The topic must be important 
in literature* It mist be productive; that is. It xnust 
not end with Itself but must extend beyond the boundaries 
of the unit and be a potential aid to the understanding 
of many votks* A topic must incorporate a problem of a 
kind vhlch the students vlll learn to solve in their study 
of the unit* 

Selecting materials: Materials must be available at 
a variety of reading levels, lengths, and at Increasing 
degrees of complexity in terms of theme and plot* 

Integrating skills: The unit must make provision for 

teaching specific skills, (research, outlining, grammar, 
composition, vocabulary, etc*), and must allow freedom to 
develop skills that axe problems of the particular class* 

Teaching techniques: The unit must make use of current 

research in tecbnlqittes of instruction* The Euclid Central 
units include such techniques as inductive teaching, group* 
ing techniques, study guides, and models* 



COMMEHTS : 

The selection of a topic Is extremely important and 
worth considerable tixoe* The hours spent in dlscardtog a 
proposed topic are just as important as hours spent cc- 
velopixig a valid topic* 
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TYPICAL STUDY GUIDE 



!• Vocabulary: All important, difficult words listed 

^0jFo|T^ 4tig m 

2* Questions about toe in ideas at the literal level* 

3* Questions about important details at the literal level* 
4« Questions about literal level inferences* (For 
exasple, inferring character from appearance, 
dialogue, and behavior*) 

5« Questions %diich require inferences about unit concepts* 
6* General questions about the work as literary unit* 

COWiBHTS : 

The number of each type of question will depend 
upon the ability of the students* It is not necessary 
to accomplish everything with each study* Students 
should read the study guide before they read the story 



so their reading will be more purposeful. 






THEORETICAI. SOURCES 



PURPOSE; 

For th« teacher to eatabliah a solid foundation in 
the unit topic so that its presentation and development 
will not he superficial* 

PROBLEM ; 

Concepts are not only literafys they demand reading 
and study in a variety of disciplines* 

The background study should result In a three or 
four page sumnary of theoretical sources for the teacher 
to be included In the unit* 

TECHMIOPES ; 

Reading from a variety of sources • encyclopedias 9 
the 8yntoplean» sociology^ philosophy, psychology, critical 
essays, etc* Consultants from universities* Group dia* 



cussion* 







mssm #1: INTRODIJCING THE UNIT 



PURPOSE S 

To Involve the students in the unit concepts* 



PROBLEMSg 

It tally take considerable groping and many trial 
procedures before finding an introductory activity 
that will involve the students* The Introduction 
must be short, central to the unit concept, easy to 
understand, and of high interest level* 



TECBHlQUESl • 

Conducting a survey of other people's ideas on a 
given topic* Reading a short story* Defining a 
central concept* Analyzing a problem situation* 
Developing a taxonooq^* 
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ijmmxmL lessons to OEmop the concept 

( 

PURPOSE ; 

Ta 4v» a <tt%^ gyg^g^^4^g QjP ^ 

the unit concept. 

PROBLEM ; 

Finding materials at a variety o£ levels to fit all 
the Btttdenta in the class* 

TECHNIQUES ; 

Short story reading* Library research* Inter* 

I 

viewing authorities* Teacher lecture* Guest lecture* 

Reports by students* Class discussion* Small group ( 

work* 

COMMENTS ; 

The lesson(s) sl\ould begin in a %diole class sit* , 

uation to establish the purpose* direction* and methods | 

that the students are to use* As soon as these are 
clear* students should work in small gorups or inde* 
pendently and present their resultc to the class* 
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lesson on relating the concepts to the student^ personal experience 

PURPOSE ; 

To help the student see the applicability of the ab- 
stractions to his own experience. 



PROBLEMS ; 

Ovexcoming student frustration In writing* Specify- 
ing objectives for Individual and small group work* 

TECHNIQUES s 

Through inductive analysis of a sample> develop a 
model composition with the \diole class* Brainstorm 
possible topics for the students to write about* Xf 
necessary* reinforce the 'class model by d^eloping 
another example in small groups* As students begin to 
write* help those having trouble by holding individual 
conferences* 

COMMENT ; 

The personal essays which result from this lesson 
can easily be used as the basis for creative writing 
In a later lesson* 



REDSmmS THE GQNt^ 



PURPOSE ; . 

To synthesize learnings 

P ROBLEMS ! 

Avoiding premature closure* Avoiding student £rus* 
tration in vriting* 

TECHNIQUES : 

Class diseussioa, small groi^ discussion* ixidivid* 
ual cQopositlon* outlining* revieiwing* 

COMMENTS : 

The coD^osition should be carefully prepared for so 
that the students have available alternative organiza- 
tional approaches and are familiar vith the specific 
criteria \diich vill be used to judge their composition* 

This process of redefining should be repeated 
throughout the unit as it seems appropriate* 






lESSOKS OK ARALYZIl^ iJlERAXURE IN TEI 3 KS OF THE UNIT CONCEPT 



PURPOSE ! 

To inPdrencos invoIvi*2g the unl.t <!0cieept8 in 
the reading o£ literary works* To gain independexiee 
in nedcing these inferenses* 

PROBLRMS t 

Finding materials in a variety of both difficulty 
and fom (short story^ poetry^ essay» drama)* A* 
diicnring balance between literal and Inferential 
^tueaticns on study guides* Achieving a logical stove* 
nent from literal to abstract thinking in the analysis 
of literature* 



TECBNIOUES s 

Romogenlous grouping^ study guides^ coEf^osition^ 
movesoent from whole class to small group to independ- 
ent analysis with each form, oral reporting^ dis- 
Cttseions* 



COMMENTS ^ 



During thiji phase p£ the unit the concepts are 
analyzed and developed to the degree of sophistication 
of which the students are cc^able* In additiony - the 
students \d.ll continue to apply the concepts until 
they arc fluid in the kind of analysis taui^t by the 
unit* 

The problem of this wort^ is not simply the lientifl^ 
cation of concepts in literaturey but also involves 
perception of the variatlonsy techniques end other 
subtleties which distinguish a literary work* The 
work must he treated formally as a literary unit as 
well as an illmnination of the unit concepts* 








USSON m CREAI17E WRITING 



PPRPOSE t 

To develop the students' idcill at imaginative 
^vrlting, 

PROBimS ; 

To assignment to variety of student creative 

ablXltie8« To objectify creative teclinlqaes and skills* 

TECHKIQPES ! 

/^lysls of professlcaal soodels for patterns 8*^4 
techniques* Analysis of student models for same and 
to prove possibility of achievement* Development of 
one of student's personal e^erlence themes into a 
short story as a model* Small group composition* 

j . . 

Advice anC^ reinforcement from teacher* Worksheets 
on specific skills (chcucacterlzatiln, use of dialoguet 
imagery* figures of speech* word choice)* Brain- 
storming for Ideas* Use of atlmull Cplcturee* objects* 
music) * 



LZSSON ON A LONGER WORK 



Ptag<^ B! 

^ InfeT til® inportifi&ce of the unit concepts in ii 
longer ivork of literature* 



PROBLEMS : 

Adequate variety of student activities during 
reading* Providing adequate guidance for conq^oaltion* 
Finding materials at various levels* Providing pre** 
reading activities to kelp students understand the over* 
all pui^ose of their readlngo 
TECHNIQUES : 

For ptereading * Reading plot suDiDarie89 viewing 
mGfvi^s» discussing a problem similar to that of the 
work, reviewing unit concepts* 

Luring reading •• Study guides, in clasj read in g* 
small group discussion, writing answers to study guide 
questions* drmatizlng sections* constructing visual 
materials* reading quizzes, short compositions* 

For composition * inductive development of models* 
Developing clear concise topic statements* 

COMMENTS : 

The teacher must decide idiat ideas should he die* 
cussed at various points during the reading, and which 
conc^ts and techniques should he cousidered at the end 
of the reading* 












EVALUATION 



PURPOSE: 



To evaluate the success of the teacher » the unity 



and the student* 



PROBLEM: 



Assigning success or failure ^ere it belongs* 



TECHNIQUES : 

Reading and cooqiosition of an extended work with 
s\:^pcrt and assistance from the teacher. Individual 
choice of reading from selected bibliography* 

Open discussion and answering questionnaire 
evaluating the unit* 

Essay test* 




C(»!MENT: 



This evaluation will be of value only If It Is 
used to revise the taaterlals and techniques of the 
unit so that the presentation will be Isnproved for 
the future* 
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MATERIALS 



SHORT STORIES: 

de Maupassant, Guy, “Love, Three Pages from a Hunter’s Diary." 

Poe, Edgar Allan, "The Masque of the Red Death" , in Great Tales anl 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe , Washington Square Press, Inc. New York, 

1960. 

Pyle, Howard "King Arthur and Sir Gawain" , Window s oiLthe Woxldy Ginn 
and Company, 1953 and Chas. Scribner and Sons. 



ESS/^S: 

"Sunyavada Doctrine of Relativlly" . 

Locke, John, from "An Essay Concerning Human Understanding." 
Plato, "The Allegory of the Cave" . 

Ward, Barbara, " Twelfth Night ; an allegorical interpretation" , 
student composition. 



PLAYS; 

Schute, Marcette, "Tales from Shakespeare". 

Shakespeare, William, Twelfth Night, Washington Square Press Book, 
New York, 1960. 



NOVELS; « ^ . o 

Hemingway, Ernest, The Old Man and the Sea, Charles Scribner s Sons 



POEMS; 

Frost, Robert, "Birches", Modem American Poetry, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1950. 

Frost, Robert, "Mending Wall", Modem American Poetry, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950. 

Frost, Robert, "Sand Dunes", Modem American Poetry , Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950. 

Frost, Robert, "Spring Pools" , Masterpiece_s of American Poets^ 
Garden City Publishing Company, Garden City, 1936. 

Frost, Robert, "Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Evening" , Modem 
American Poefry# Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. 

Frost, Robert, "The Road Not Taken" , Modem Americ_an Poe^ , 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. 

Frost, Robert, "Ttee at My Window” . American Poetry and Prose^ 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
RECORDS; 

Poe, Edgar Allan, "The Masque of the Red Death" , Selected, Readings 
fr om Poe , read by Basil Rathbone, Caedmon Publishers, New York. 
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TE/lCHING^ THE UNIT 



The \ 2 nit begins with a review of "The Hasque of the Red Death” « 
prevloiisly studied in the seventh grade unit^ "Allegory and Synibolisn*/ • bince 
the students are already familiar with the plot and possible syoabolic meanings ^ 
their attention can be directed easily to the allegorical intexpretation of 
the story. The teacher leads the students in lisUng Key figur^ and actions 
in the story and in de'oermining their symbolic meanixig. In small groups^ the 

A^^vRAn4*.a tiK/Mif. t.Vio *f nnnM TM €%f 

o VUMWMV9 AWGikfcaa vw «ian«%w ii» ^ x — 

synibolic ineaxiings • These statements of allegorical meaxiing are cooqpared in 
whole class discussion and finally each student writes an adlegoxical inter* 
pretation of the story. 

The students use this work as a model for analyzing Plato's "Allegory 
of the Cave". After they have Interpreted tlxis work as allegory, the dis- 
cussion leads in two directions — further discussion of the ideas Plato presents 
about knowledge and comparison of other literary types (fable, legend, science 
fiction, etc. Ho allegory. The students are divided into. groups accoi^ing to 
their interests and report their findiiigs to the class. This activity helps 
the students fomnxlate an exacting definition of allegory. 

With this background of learning, the students are able to /analyze 
"King Arthur and Sir Gawain" independently. The story is easy and the study 
guide provides direction in determining allegorical meaning. 

As a final activity in allegorical interpretation, the students read 
and discuss "Twelfth Ni^t". Study guides, acting parts of the play, small 
discussion groups, idiole class discussion, and a student exposition model 
all help the* students interpret the play as allegory. The' lesson concludes 
with a written analysis. , 

The discussion of symbolism begins with the reading of literary critics. 
The brief excerpts and the study guide which accompanies them lead the 
students to distinguish between the clear direct relatioi&hip of first and 
second levels of meaning in allegory and the conplex relationship of symbols 
in other works. / 

The students then analyze de Maupassant's "Love" in terms of its 
symbolic meaning. Ihe lesson is planxied to illustrate the subtle intricate 
relationship of image and synibol and to discourage the students from making 
the kind of simple pat statements about symbolic meaning which are more 
appropriate to allegory. 

Having recognized the difficulty of expressing the complicity of ^ 
symbolic meaning, the students nexet learn an approach to tMs type of liter- 
ature. A close examination of Frost's "Birches" provides a means of analyzing 
and explainging coeplex subtle symbolic meaning. In small groups, the students 
apply this method of analysis to other poems by ^ost. 

As a final clasb activity the students read and discuss "The Old Man 
and the Sea". The time spent reading in class provides an opportunity for the 
teacher to discuss with 3 ; dividual students the progress they have made and 
the problems they have yet to overcome. Whole class discussion of the book 
giy -ia the teacher an opportuxiity to provide direction; email group discussion 
all^vHS the students to verbalize their 'Uioughts and to test and refine their 
results. The lesson concludes with each student writing an analysis of the 
synibolic meaning of the book. 





I£SSON #1: 



OBJECTIVES; 



MATERIALS; 



To objectify the principles of allegory dealt ^th in 
the seventh grade unit. 

To prepare for further work with allegory. 

"Masque of the Red Death" 

Selected Readings from Poe 



rzvuuiOJUitiio : 



A. 



B. 



Distribute the story and questions to focus attention on the allegorical 
significance of the story. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Why are these people gathered together in the Prince *s castle? 
What general attitude of purpose does this synibolisie? 

How and idiy is the cattle isolated from the rest of the country. 
iiHiat does this isolation symbo7Jize? 

l^at details in the story make it seem unreal and fantastic? 
\Jh&t effect does the clock I.ave on the people? 

What does the clock represent to the people? 

l^hy do the people avoid the black room? ^^hy is it the last one? 

Explain the syid)olic significance of the rooms. 

Why does death wear a masque? 

How does Prince Prospero act differently toward death than 
the other people do? 



Explain that allegory is a special kind of secondary, level of meaning 
and that the goal of the lesson is to write a paper explaining the 
allegorical meaning of "The Masque of the Red Death" • Mow have 
the students read the story \Mle Rathbone reads it aloud. Divide 
the class into Small groups to discuss the study guide questions. 

When they have finished lead the class in a discussion of the 
allegorical meaning iiiplied by the symbolic figtires in the story. 

1. X^t are the major figures in the story? (list student 
answers on the board.; 

2. What do these symbolize? (list these answers above the list 
of iTiajor figures. The following diagram illustrates the 
results of one class analysis.) 

Abstracted) Death Man's desire Pleasure Common Prosperity Reminder Stages of 
Secondary ) to avoid death seeking People Worldly IbwEr of Life Man's Ilfs 



Meanings ) 



Red Death Isolation tern Entertsdn- 
disease ment 



Time's 

constant 

movement 



Fantasy 

world 



literal) The The 

State- ) masked welded 

ments ) figure doors 



The BaU The 

People 



The Prince The Clock The 

rooms 







-w; v/;v^ 










LQ5S0N #2: 



OBJECTIVES: 



To reinforce techniques of analyzing allegory. 

To diecriadnate allegory from other symbolic forms of literature < 
To disduss the source of man's ideas and tbe limitations of his 
perceptions • 



HKTEBlklSi "The Allegory of the Cave" 



PROCEDURES; 



^Atl n w\ 4 T^MtnAn TTry<a ya ^Ani <4 



"Sunyavada Doctrine of Relativity" 



••o 



A. Distzdbute "The Allegory of the Cave"^ read the first two paragraphs 
aloud and diagram the situation on the board. To clarify the 
sltuatloni answer any questions the students have concerning it. 
Distribute study guide questions and allow the students to finish 
their reading. Ti£en they have finished^ claxlfy the literal level 
by answering their questions. 

Divide the class into small heterogeneous groups to prepare an analysis 
of the work. Give them the following instructions « 

1. Use the following questions to foctis your discussion of the 
work. 

a. VJhat does the cave represent? 

1/hat do the shadows on the wall and the echoes from 
the wall represent? 

TiChat does the fire represent? 

liho or what is represented by the person who frees the 
cave dwellers? 

'IVho or what is represented by the chained persons' after 
reaction to the one recently returned from world of 
li^t? 

li^t is the relationship between the fire and the sun? 

Vhat is the relationship between the^ sun and the essential 
form of goodness? 

If a man's thou^ts are based cong>letely on sense 
perception^ idiat world does he Inhabit? 

At its secondary level of meaning what does this allegory ^ 
suggesty about the following abstractions? 

(1) Knowledge. 

(2) Custom and tradition. ' 

(3) Curiosity. 

(U) Truth. 

(5) Perfection. 

j. How do the elements of this story fit tne class definition' 
of allegory? How do they modify it? 

2. When you have completed your discussion^ prepare a panel 
presentation of your findings. 



b. 

c • 

d. 

e. 



f. 

g* 

h. 

i. 



o 
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When the students have presented their panels « conclude the discussion 
of the work by relating it to other literary forms. 

1. Plato calls this selection a parable. Is that the sane as an 
allegory? VJhat are some other forms of literature like these 
two? (myth^ fairy tale» fable, legend^ ballad^ folk tale^ 
science fiction, horror story.) 

2. Are these all the same or are there differences among them? 
Perhaps m should investigate these to see how they are alike 
anr^ how thsy STS different^ CHave “the students state their 
preferences for investigation on 3 2 5 cards.) 

3. What does Plato say about the soxarce of human knowledge? 

a. What does he mean by soul? ^ 

b. How can we perceive "the essential Form of Goodness"? 

Distribute the selection frcnm Locke's "Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing" and explain that it offers interesting conparisons to 
Plato's views of how nan learns. Suggest the following questions 
as study guides. 

1. liiThat is the Inportance of the mind as "blajak paper" to 
start with? 



2. According to Locke, ^diat are the two sole sources of ideas? 

3. To ‘idxat extent would Plato agree with him? 

. U. To liiat extent do you agree with him? 

^^en reading and discussion are concluded, ask the students if any of 
them are interested in pursuing Locke's and Plato's discussion df 
learning either by reading more of idiat they said or by reading 
what others have said. If some are interested have tbiem add this 
interest to their preference lists. 

Distribute to the class a model presentation from a previous cl^ds. 
(Although a model is included here, it would be far better tb 
present a taped recording and any visual aide which the group used. 
Such a model would better illustrate the procedure of presentation. ) 
Group the students according to their preferences and distribute the 
guide to group activities. (A groiq> working with "knowledge" wi31 
need special attention. They should receive the "Suziyavada Doctrine, 
of r.e3ativity" and be introduced to the tern epistemology as a way 
to begin research. 

V(ork with these groups to help them develop methods of investigation 
and to encourage creativity in methods of presentation. To 
conclude the lesson, use a whole class discission to refine the 
definition of allegory In relation to the work done thus far in . 



the unit. 



THE AUEGORY OF THE CAVE 
Plato 



Next^ said 1, here is a parsSsIe to Illustrate the degrees in ^ch our 
nature may be enli^tened or unenli^tened. Imagine the condition of men living 
in a sort of cavernous cumber und^ground^ ^th an entrance open to the lij^t 

Anil A lorncr T^ACtflAiM r%ntriA V%Atm Kaavi a4n#eA 1 _ 

chained by the leg and also by the neck, so that they cannot move and can see 
only idiat is in front of them, because the chains vdll not let them turn their 
heads • At some distance hi^r up is the light of a fire burning behind them; 
and between the prisoners and the fire is a track with a parapet built along 
it, like the screen at a puppet-show, ^diich hides the performers while they 
show their puppets over the top. X see, said he. 

Now behind this parapet imagine persons carrying along various artificial 
objects, includi ng figures of men and animals in wood or stone or other 
materials, vddch project above the parapet. Naturally, some of these persons 
will be talking, others silent. 

It is a strange picture, he said, and a strange sort of prisoners, like 
ourselves, I replied; for in the first place prisoners so confined would have 
seen nothing of themselves or of one another, except the shadows thrown b7 the 
fireli^t on the wall of the Cave facing them, would they? Not if all their 
lives they had been prevented from moving their heads. And they would have 
seen as little of the objectscamed past. Of course. Now, if they could 
talk to one another, would they not suppose that their words referred only 
to those posing shadows which they saw? Necessarily. 

And suppose their prison had an echo from the wall facing them? X^en one 
of the people crossing behind them spoke, they could only sai^>ose that the sound 
came from the shadow passing their eyes. No doubt. 

In every way, then, such prisoners would recognize as reality nothing but 
the shadows of t^se artificial ob;]ects. Inevitably. 

Now consider what would happen if their release from the chains and the 
healing of their unwisdom should come about In this way. Suppose one of them 
set £roe and forced suddenly to stand \jip, tvam his head, and walk with eyes 
lifted to the light; all these movements would be painful, and he would be too 
dazzled to make out the objects whose shadows he hid been used to see. X^t 
do you think he would say, if someone told that what he had f osrmerly seen was 
meaningless illusion, but now, being somewhat nearer to reality and ttorned 
towards more real objects, he was getting a truer view? Stjppose further that 
he were shown the various objects being carried by r d were made to say, in reply 
to questions, ^diat each one of 'tiiem was. X^ould he not be perplexed and believe 
the objects now shown him to be not so real as what he formerly saw? les, not 
nearly so real. 

And if he were farced to look at the fire-light itself, would not his eyes 
ache, so that he would try to escape and turn back to the things idiich he could 
see distinctly, convinced that they really were clearer than these other objects 
now being shown to him? Yes i 

And suppose someone were to drag him away forcibly the steep and rugged 
ascent and not let him go until he had hauled him out into the sunlight, would 
he not suffer pain and vexation at such treatment, and, when he had come out 
into the light, find his eyes so full of its radiancelhat he could not see a 
single one of the things that 1 was told were real? Certainly he would not 
see them all at once * 







He wovOd need, then, to grow accustomed before he coi^ sec ^ 

world. At first it would be easiest to mate out sh^^, air 

linages of man and things, reflected in later , and tne^ky itself 

After that, itv would be easier to watch the heavenly bodies and tn ^ 

at the li^t of the moon and the stars rather than the Sm 

and the Sun's light in the day-time* Yes, surely* 4fo 

last of al^e would be able to look at the Sun and . 

nature, not as it appears when reflected in water or any alien msdium, but as 

it is in itself in its own dom^. No do^t. 

duces the seasons and the course of the year and ms^^- 

rtsible world, and moreover is in a way the cause of all that he and bis com 

panions used to see# 

Clearly he would come at last to that conclBsion# wisdom in 

Then if he called to mind his fellow prison^ 

his former dwelling-place, he would siffoly think h^e ^ oonimend- 

and be sorry for them. They may have had a practace toou^ 
ing one another, with prizes for the manidio h^ the teraest e^ iw w 
oassing shadows and the beet memory for the order in i*ioh ^ 

Icc^^one another, so that he could i^e a 

going to come next* Would our released prisoner be lik y Would 

nrizes or to envy the men exalted to honour and power in exor^i-h as a 

he not feel like Homer's Achilles, that he would far than 

hired servant in the house of a landless man" or er^ure anything ra 
go back to his old beliefs and live in that old wayY - / 

Yes, he would prefer any fake to such a l^e. former seat 

Now imagine what would happen if he went ^ ^ filled 

in the Cave. Coming suddenly out of the Ms e^- oninion on those 

with darkness. He nd^t be required once more 

Siadows, in cm.?)etitlon with toe prises to 

Ms eyesitot was still dim and unsteady; and it s^ht t^ s^ ^ w _ 

^ to tte darkness. They would laugh at him and say to^ 
only to come back with his si^t ruined; it was worth no we s w^ ^ « 
attempt the ascent. If they could lay hands on the uian was trying 
them^ree and lead them up, they would kill to* Yes, ^ earlier 

Every feature in this parable, my ;de^ to us throu^ 

analysis. The prison dwed^ lA to^Tpower^f tte Sun. tX 

sclent to see tte things in toe upper world ^ may ^ 

UD^ .loumey of toe soul into toe region of the intelldgible, ^n yto_^ 
llTpSlSon of what I surmise, since that is wtet you 

Heaven toows whether « bl^rwi^ ^ ^with 

me. In the world of knowledge, toe last to be ^rcei^ nerce^d, 

great difficulty is the essential Form of Goodness . Once it ^ vjiatever 
STconclusion Jmst follow that, for ^ 

is rL&i* and good; in toe visible world it bl^to ^ ^ 

lord of li^t, while it is itself sovereign dn the totoll^ 

parent of intelligence and truth. Without matters of state. . 

m one can act with wisdom, either in his own life or in matters oi sw 



t 
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FROH AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN PNDERSTANDlOjG 
by ,7ohn Locke 

1. Bve»v man being conscious to himself that he thinks; and that which his 

mind is applied about whilst thinking being the ideas that are there, 
it is past doubt that men have in their minds several ideas, such as are 
those expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, sweetness, thinking, 
motion, man, and others; it is in the first place then to be Inquired, 

how he cofliBB by them? , j 

I know it is a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, and original 

characters, stamped upon their minds in their very first being* 
opinion I have at large examined already; and, I suppose what I have saxa 
in the foregoing Book will be much more easily admitted, when ^ «ave 
shown whence the understanding may get all the ideas it has; ^ 
ways and degree : they may come into the mind; — for which I shal- appeal 
to every one*s own observation and es^erience* 

2. Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white 

characte-rs, without any ideas; — How comes it to be furnished? Whnnce 

comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of ^n has 
painted on it with an almost endless variety? Whence has it all the 
materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from 
EXPERIENCE- In that all our knowledge is founded; and from that it 
ultimately derives itself* Our observation employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our minds 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which supp es 
understandings with all the materials of thinking* These two are the 
fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 

naturally have, do spring* , , 

3* First, bur Senses conversant about particular sensible objects, do 

convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to 
those various ways wherein those objects do affect them. And 
by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, 
sweet, and all those which we call sensible qualities; which I say the 
senses convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great source 
of most ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived 
by them to the understanding, I call sensation* 

4* Secondly, the other fountain from which experience furnished the under- 

standing with ideas is, the perception of the operations of our ^ mind 
within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; — which, 
operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish 
the understanding with another set of ideas, \rtiich could not be had from 
things without. And such are perception, thinking, doubting, belieyii^, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all different actings of our own minds; 
which we being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from these 
receive into our understandings as distinct ideas as we do from bodies 
affecting our senses* 




A GUIDE TO GROUP ACTIVITIBS 



I. S^stiidy is to landerstand allegory. You ^ 

^vg it is like allegory and in tjhat J?ys it is 

from allegory. Tou are also responsible for presenting 

this information to the class. 

. . j -*■ irt th SlOOCial 

B. Group WOTK IS a speciax w<»j v«. * 

1, It Sts you learn from others so that you have more 
ideas to work with and you learn more than you 

or in class discussion you have less chance to 
talk. Talking helps you get your ide^ steaigttt- 
ened out. It helps you clarify your tidiicing. 

3. It tests your ideas. Others inj*? 

agree or nay ask questions. Both will telp yo 
be more careful and exact in your thinking* 

II. The method of the group. of 

A. Your group is free to develop its own methods of learn^ 

and presentation — discussing, reading, acti^, 

terviewing, watching televisionj readi^ f^™thwhiln 
formulating questionnaires, etc. may all be worthwhile « 

B. The methods that you choose must accoinplish the purpose 

set for the group. 

1. Develop understanding of allegory. ^ . 

2. Develop understanding of your "kiDd" c£ Uteratoe. 

3 . Develop understanding of the relation between them. 

HI. The evaluation of the group. J. 

A. Before the groups make their presentations to j|ill tove 

a class discussion of how to evaluate. Ea^ stu^nt w^ 
write an evaluation after your presentation am turn it 
in to you. You will, then read all the evaluation, write 
a sumraLy of them and turn all this information to to me. 

B. I win make specific evaluations throu^out ^e TOrk. 

1. Does the first meeting establish a plm which divides 

the work fairly and specifies the tpe schedule 

of the group? / 

2. Does the second group meeting show that studenn 

have done preparation, and does it develop cri- 
teria for their "kind” of literature? 

3. Does the third group meeting develoip a comparison 

of the group»s ‘kind” of literature and allegory^ 
li. Does the fourth group meeting plan ^ method of 

presentation to \Mch responsibility is fa^lY 
divided and audience interest is, considered? 

5. Does each student ^ow a willingness to co-operate 
and go beyond the required work to make his group 

the best group? 

I 

I 




amvt.vnTA DQCiaiHE Qg BEIATlVlTg 



Itegarjuna's method Is slsply to show that all thinss ate 
'*sel£*natute'' or Independent reality since they exist ^ 

«>v «• «>Vi-tnoa Nothin? in the universe can stand by Itself*" “ao things no 

n“SI?;g.Te^nt“--and this reason it Is absurd to singly anytUng 
thll^l to be «asped. For what Is singled out exists only in rel- 
ation to its own opposite, since \diat is defined by what is noc, 
l^defined by palST life is defined by death, and if, 

noAfl Obviously the laind can form no idee of yhat to be means without t 

contrast of **not*to be,” since the ideas of being and 

Ions from such single ea^erlences as that there is a penny In the right hand 
and no penny in the left. 







LESSON 

OBJECTIVES j To dev«3lpp student independence in recognising and 

explicating allegory. 

MATEEIIAIS; "King Arthur and SirGawain" 

PROCEDURES: 



A, 



B. 



C. 



Distribute the story and copies of the following q\iestions. Preview 
the questions and, wiun the students have read the story, answer 
any questions they have about the literal level*. 

Divide the class into small heterogeneous groups to discuss the 
questions. When they have finished their discussion, assign the 
theme. 

1. Explain the symbolic significance of the followings 

a. The black kni^t 

b. The old w<nnan 

c. King Arthur 
do Sir Gawaia 

2 . Determine the relationships of characters: 

a. Interpret the relationship of the black knight to Arwur. 

b. Interpret ttio relationship of the old woman to Sir Garain 
c* How are these relationships pai*aliel? 

3. Inuerpret the relationship of the black kni^t and the old woman. 
It* Interpret the rc^lationsbip between Sir Ga^rain and King Arthur. 

i. Explain tlie significance of the following: 

a. The black knight dies. 

b. The old woman does not die. 

c* Interpret the symbolic appeai.\ance of evil and good* 

d. Explain the love - hate contrast set forth by the author. 
6. Justify the following on the basis of the symbolism presented 

in the story: good out of evilj beauty out of ugliness. 

Write an essay discussing whether or not "King Arthur and Sir 
Gauaiii* is an allegorj'^. 

Duplicate the best themes and distribute them to the class. 



LESSON #4: 



OBJECTIVES: To ondlyze a sustained work for allegorical content, 

MATERIAL: Twelfth Night 

Tales From Shakespeare, 

» Twelfth Night f an Allegorical Interpretation.” 



PROCEDURES: ^ ^ 

A. Distribute copies oi ocnute-s piOL eummciy - 

class. . 

B. Distribute copies of Twelfth Night and the study guide. Have the 

students read Act I, Scene I and discuss the study guide questions 
with them. Point out the value of the notes which accompany the 

C. Preview the notes and study guide questions to I, li and III and 



assign this section. * . u 

D. Use the study questions as a diagnostic test. Students who 

plete the questions successi&illy may proceed Independently. Those 
who experience difficulty should be grouped for teacher assistance 
In reading . Students that read and work at similar rates may be 
grouped together. Ask these students to select a scene or parts of 
scenes to act out. Many students will enjoy acting out Act n, scenes 

I, ll, III. Other scenes may be used. 

Students sWd also be given an opportunity to have group discussions 
concerning the answers to questions. Students should be grouped 
according to reading rate and ability to develop answers to questions. 

E. When the students have finished the play, divide them Into 

geneous groups to answer the general discussion questions . Follow 
the small group work with a whole class discussion of possible 

allegorical Interpretations of the play. 

F. Use the student model as a basis for continuing the discussion of alle- 
gorical significance and beginning a discussion of organization. 

Have the students write an allegorical interpretation of the play, 
using the general discussion questions, the class discussion, and 
the student composition as aids In structuring their essays. 
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STUDY GUIDE: Twelfth Night 

laj William Shakespeare 

1. How would you describe the Duke* a love for Olivia? 

2. Why does Olivia reject his love? ^ « 

1. What recent misfortune has befallen Viola and her brother? 

2. What plan does Viola have? 

3. Why does Maria rebuke Sir Toby? What does his name reveal? 

U. l^hat line best charactertzes Sir Tpby's philosopl^ 

5* What relationship does 3ir Andrew bear to Sir Tobjr* 

Why does Sir Andrew interest Sir Toby? , 

6. Upon 'that device is the humor of this scene based? 

1. What name has Viola taken? >:• ^ « / 

2. What mission is Viola assigned by the Duke? r/n^a? 

1. \^hat role does Feste play? Why and how does he chastise Olivia? 

2. How does Olivia chax'acterize Havolio? 

3« What is Olivia* s reaction to the arrival of Viola? 

U. How does Shakespeare make fun of love maldjag speectes? 

5. \^hy does Olivia send Malvolio with the ring to Viola? 

^^hat inf ormation does Sebastian impart about his sister 
What does Viola think of Malvolio *s bringing her the r^? 

\feat is Malvolio *s posithn in the house hold? 

What of Sir Toby's do you think best expresses h|.s 

opinion of Malvolio? . / 

I'^hat is the plan for grilling Malvolio? Upon idiat is it based 

\Jhat do Viola's speeches to the Duke indicate? / 

\^at are the Duke's ideas about a woman's ability to love? 

What does this reveal about him? 

Where are Sir Toby and his friends hidden? 

What is Malvolio dreaming aloud of becOTdng? 

How does the letter affect him? 

\^hy does Viola pity Olivia? 

What is Viola's opinion of Olivia? 

Why is Sir Andrew miffed? 

\^hat is Toby's plan for Andrew to redeem himself?' 

Why is Antonio in danger? Why is he willing' tc^ endanger himsel? 
How does Sir Toby set up the quarrel betweefi Viola and 
Sir Andrew? 

How does Malvolio react to the letter? 

does Antonio become furious with Viola? ^ 

Why does Sebastion think that Festa, Toby, Andrew, and Olivia 

How does Feste bait Malvolio? How has Malvolio cc»ie to be 

vbBve he is? « , 

1. What does Malvolio *s final. Jlne_reveal about /himf 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

How would you characterize Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, Olivia, Malvolio, 
the Duke, Viola, and Feste? 

What is the real role of Feste? j. *.-i •« 

Some scholars feel thatthis play is about moderation, Aristotle’s 
golden mean. If so, where does Sir Toby fit in and ^o adg^t be 
considered his opposite? 

Vfhat is the central theme of the plaj^ « . j.v *> 

snme asDQCb ox th8 *bii8n^7 

ilWW ww» ~ “ ■ • 

What overall interpretation does this lead to? ■ ^ l, 4 « 

\<hy has Shakespeare chosen an unreal country in which to set m.s 

play? 



TVJEiFra NicaEr 



An Allegorical Interpretation 
By Barbara Ward 



THrtmjttsht or What Ion Will is one of Shakespeare's moro fanous 
comedies. In it Shakespeare describes the disillusioned lover, Orsino, the 
Duke who loves Olivia, Olivia who loves Viola, a girl d^^sed ^ 

Viola \dio loves the Duke Orsino. Eventually tiiese tangled love axioxx^ ^e 
straightened out, with Orsino and Viola in love, idiile Olivia marries Sebastian, 
Viola* s twin brother. Meanidiile, Sir Toby Belch and his friends iire playing 
a joke on Malvolio, Olivia’s self -important steward. They succeed in making 
a con?>lete fool of him, and at the end of the play, idien everyone else is 

happy, Malvolio departs seeking revenge. ... 

The central theme of the play is love, the different ways and shapes 
it has, and the different ways it develops. At the beginning of the play the 
love is mere fancy, simply love for its own sake. The characters begin to 
realize that their love is unreal but will not accept the fact. They keep 
trying to make their dreams come true. Then sudder^ • the characters find 
true love which has no unreality and fulfills their fondest hopes. There is 
comedy in the unrequited love, of Malvolio for Olivia, althou^ he loves the 
position more than he loves her. He loves himself and believes that all o^ers 
must too. The play illustrates how, as a person grows and matures, his ^bmty 
to understand others and himself grows along with his ability to love and be 

m.- A 1 

Each character illustrates this theme in various ways: The Diuce, a 
passionate love for love’s sake; Olivia, a wild foolish love for a ^ar 
stranger; Viola, a patient tender love for ter master. Toby loved life, 
good joke, a good brew of ale and some one to share it with. Seb^tian, 

Viola, loved sensibly, even if on first si^t, true and strong- ^laria, like 
Toby, loved life, jokes, and companions to enjoy them with. Malvolio 
loved himself, position and power, longed to become better tlian others. 
Teste, Olivia’s jester, tied ever^hing together, sensed people’s moods and 
• reacted to thon. He alone kspt his sanity in the tide of love. He was a wise 
fool knowing much and able to turn people’s words against them. When the 
characters begin to have new feelings the love theme esqpands as. their loves 
change and deepen, tempered by time and esqjerience. Malvolio ’s self-love ^ 
is very strong and when he is fooled he cannot see it because this love makes ^ 
him take himself too seriously. The characters develop the types of love by 
living them, discarding each until at the end the truest and best is found by 

those ready to receive it. ' 

There are different levels of meaning for all writing..; One 3uch level 
developed by the use of symbolism is allegoricsQ.. This is opinion of this 
play’s symbolism. Feste stands for Love, The Dute for Passion, Viola for 
the Mutual Respect that love is based on, Olivia for Wild Irpulsiveness, 
Sebastian for the reason that calms the Wild Iiipulse, Malvolio for Self- 
Importance, Toby for Indulgence, and Maria for Common Sens^. 

Feste is love and could seem wise or foolish. He flitted everywhere, 
touching and influencing all. -Passion doesn’t know his oM mind and fixes 
on an unattainable goal. His love bums brightly until Mqiual Respect cools 
his fire into deep and steady love. Olivia is a Wild Inpulse suddenly and 
unreasonably attracted to Mutual Respect. Mutual Respect could not stop the 
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LSSSOH #&• 
(BJECT.CVE: 



UATRRTALSg 



TO distinguish between allegory an a swond ^ 

in direct relation to the literal level. ® 

second level of meaning evoked by the comlete 
of images, figures, and statem«ta at the liters 

Selections frcjm critical essays. 



FRO 






RES; 

A. Distribute the critical selections and ®»“dy ®®^nSude ' 

discuss the selections by Fiebl^n . differences 

the discussion by asking the students to ^^®*^®®. ^ aa^i: 

beLeen allegory as they have defined, it and syrnbolism as it 

is defined in these selections* 

B. Read and discuss the selection from Abrams to distinguish between 

conventional and private symbols . 

C Have students meet in small groups to cai^ate Laser's 

Sws and Fleblemau's. "hen they have fliAsh^ftete 

discussion have each student write a paragraph comparing 
Langer*8 comments to the others# 

D. Read and discuss the selection from lienee to clarify the 
distinction between allegory and symboitsas 





V 1 1 n ■ 1 1 If r, 









y.^ 



STODZ GUIDES Critical Selections about Synfl^l^ps 



that the method of art fnv<ilves s^ilep. For 
tto Stist mist work ’»ith single instances; he can t^ 
at a tine* paint only one picture or sing one song^ The 
nictwe or tte song, vould mean nothing artisUcally nnJess it toagg^ 
a itTsake a wite ^anbra of meaning. Behind every conowto ^ect 
-_x j- 4-.v»a q hnfin w of coimtless absent particulars idiich 

flUTU AO ~ ~ 

X% affective Jy symbolises. 

t li 



TT 



word penun4)ra as . it is used in this 



2. 



l)Kbat is the 

AcoSS’to this excerpt, sWd' au' readew deri^^ 
mea^^from a literary work? Explain how artioOe inpUes 

your answer. 

^^<*^^*ha8 his unique personality; each ^ ^ ^t'a 

special tone, its special combination of element. 

tSk to find, to invent, the special language which ^ 

cap^le of expressing his personality and 

must make use of symbols; vdiat is so special, so flaetd^ 

cannot be conveyed by direct statement or descripUon, 

succession of words, of images, which will serve, to suggest it to 

Symbolism may te defined as an a^tengit by wef^ 
msaiis - a conplicated aasooiation of ideas represented by a medley of 
metajotors - to coinitunic ate uniaue ^roal fee^jn^. — 



imaV'do Se folloi^ phrases ^ly aboutjto dlff eranw betwsen 
aUegory as »e have defined it and symbol as Wilson descrtbes it? 



1. **Expressing his personalty and feelings. . ^ x ji- n«r.* n 

2. ”so fleeting and so vague cannot be conveyed by direct statemet. 

3ie ”to suggest it to the reader.” 

1^* ”conplicated association of ideas.” 

”medlcy of metaphors.” . 

in the broadest use of the term, is anytl^ >Mch sig- 
nifies something else;. In this sense, all words aa^ ^ 

cooBionly used In criticism, however, "sysibol" ,is appli^ o^ to a 
word or^ phrase signifying ain object which itseU Iw 
is, the object referred to has a range of. meanirg. beyond 
eymbolB are "conventional," or "public"; thus Cross, 

and Blue," "the Good Shepherd" are tei^ itooh si^^ °?n®^ 
of .i*ich the symboUc meanings are wjdely Imown. • Ppeta, ^ 

ua, use these conventional synibols; but sc^ poete ^o Me ■ 
sy^ols," which are not widely known, or vdiich th^dwlop 

by «q>andlng and elabwrating prS-exist ^^^s^tl^ 

of an oblect). an d these sat a 

How d^s id^ of public ^ private symbol relate 

to the idea of public and i>rivat<> connQta:tibn? 

2. Ta it nossible for a public symbol 1x> take on private 
coonota^on and become a pcl'TOte syitool? , BiqJ^ ^th exat?)les, 

3. How does the author differeniiate between symbol and 
metaphor or simile? Is this an actuate distinction? 
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SUZAMNE k. lANQER ; ‘ . 

The Art Symbol > • • .is & symbol in a somewhat special sense^ -because 
it performs some symbolic functions, but not aHj espec ial ly^ it does 
not stand for something else, nor refer to anything Idiat exist? apart 
from it. According to the usual definition of "symbol^" a work of 
art should not be classed as a symbol at all. But that usual defini- 
tion overlooks the greatest intellectixal value and, I think, the prime 

A'P f^nT*fmiTftli4iicr finodri-Bncd* find prGSsnt im t 

JLW^ VJL A - w - — 

5.t objectively far* contemplation, logical ihttiition, recognition, 
understanding. TJaat is articulation, or logical eijqaression. And this 
functj.on every good work of art does perform. It formulates the appear- . 
ance of feeling, of subjective experience, the character of so-called 
"inner life," which discourse— the normal use of words— is peciiliarly 
unable to articulate, and idiich therefore we can only refer to in^a 
general and ciuite superficial way. The actual felt process of lia.e, 
the tensions interwoven and shifting fJrom moment to moment, the flowing 
and slowing, the drive and directedness of desires, and above all the 
rhythmic ccuitinuity of 'our selfhood, 'ilefies the ^pressive power of 
discursive symbolism. The myriad foims of subjectivity, the Infinitely 
complex sense of life, cannot be -rendered linguistically, that 
stated. But they are precisely what comes to li^t in a good work of 
art (not necessarily a "masterpiece"} there arc thousands of worfcs 
that are good art without being exalted achievements). A work of art 
is an oppressive form, and vitality, in all its manifestations from 
Sheer sensibility to ths most elaborate phases of awareness and 

emotion, is 'idiat it niajr express t, j . . 

The work as a whole is the image of feeling, "sdiich may be called, 
the Art Synibol. It is a single organic ccwposition, tdd.ch iteans that;* 
its elements are not independent constituents, expressive, in their own 
ri£^t, of various emotional ingredients, as words are constituents of 
discourse, and have meanings in. their own right, "^diich go to compose 
the total meaning of the discourse. Language is a symbolidm, a system 
of synbols with definable though fairly elastic meanings, And rules of 
combination whereby larger units— phrases, sentences, >dioie speeches— 
may be compounded, easpressing si mil a r ly built-\^ ideas, Artj contrarl^^, 
is not a symbolism. The elements in a work are always newly created wth 
the total imago, and althou^ it is possible to analyze what they 
cont^bute to the image, it is not possible to assign them any of its 
inport apart from the whole. That is characteristic of organic form. 

The import of a work of art is its "life," idiich, l i k e actual life, 

is an indivisible phenomenon.... , ,».i. u 

Symbols used in art lie on a different semantic level irm the worx 

that contains them. Their meanings aire not paarb of its import, but 
elements in the form that has import, the e xpressive form. — , . . 

Although Langer takes approximately the same position as do 
Feiblenan and Wilson, she develops her ideas differently and emphadzes 
different aspects of symbolism. 

1. l^hat similarities exist between Langer »s comments and those 

of Feibleman..and4tfilson? ' - 

2. Vfliat does L^ger say that ppposos the comments of the owier two* 

3* What does Langer say that furi^r develops the ideas of the 

other two? 

















V. 




a great 35>*ol a “neaning," any wore thm you can 



TcaVa Sy.^^ are org^c »^ta 

Jm 



a and you can explain tlm away,, tooause 

S value ia d^W^OBotional, belong to the 
of the body and aoul, and not sijq>ly netal. A» aHefpilc^ image 
a neaning. Hr. Faciiig-fcth-sayS has a meaning. Bjrt I de^ to 
lay yoor finger on tte 

It is necessary ror us t» reaxiao v«»v vw*****'^-v ™ ~II 

tetween alOegory and syniK)!. AU^ry^ a 
using, as a ml®, injages to saqpress certain def^te quail * 
linage means sSing, and ^ a tern in tte.argument 
favay®^ a nwrai Sr didactic purpose, for un(to the narrative of an 

mefrnw lies a ^ ri^Hftetie- argmaent, uauallyLWoral^ , „,^T, 77i — 

does ihe au^r say, ^ou cSh ^ve a great symbol 

2. How does Lawrence define the difference between aUe- 

goi^ and symbol? * , . • 

3*. Do you. agree with the definition? "*iy? . 
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LESSON *6 

OBJECTIVES: To examine symbolic values that are developed not so much through 

a series of related events as through descriptive writing; ^ ^ 

To objectify private and archetypal symbols as they appear in ^'Love. 

MATERIALS: "Love, Three Pages from a Hunter's Diary" 



PROCEDURES: ^ r n • 

A After the students have read the selection by de Maupassant, the following 

questions will help with the discussion of the story. Grouping techniques 

will depend on the situation in a particular classroom. Some teachers 

will prefer to use some or all of the questions in a general class discussionj 

others will use grouping techniques. 

1 - What svrr*bolic theme does the contrast between the cold dawn 



and the marsh suggest? 

2. Find os many specific contrasts between warmth and life and 

cold and death os you can. What contrast in the narrator 
himself are these contrasts meant to reinforce? How are these 

contrasts in the narrator revealed? 

3. Do you find any analogous contrast in the events of the story? 

4. What is the significance of the description of the dying m^n? 

5. What does de Maupassant intend by opening and closing tw story 

with Paris, when the story itself is entirely concerned with 



the country? . . • s i 

6. What is the significance of the "polar house," which looks 

"like an enormous diamond with a fiery heat"? What other 
mentions of "heat" do you find, and what is their pur^? 

7. How are the He and She of the first paragraph related, in contrast 

or comparison, with the silver-breasted teals of the end? 

8. Through what means does the story achieve its quality of 

hallucination, and what does Maupesant gain by this quality 
in the expression of his theme? 

^ 9. What does an author gain by handling so obliquely material as 

slight os this material in plot value? Can you think of anyways 
in which he might have handled it differently? What wobld be lost? 
10. Can you think of a title that would convey more exactly the real 
meaning of the story? 

B. Composition Topic: Compare the relation of symbols to referenis in the 

Allegory of the Cave with the relationships established between ref- 
erents and~ sy*r^ls in "Love. " Include specific references. 

C. General Discussion: 

1 . Has de Maupassant made use of public or private symbols? 

2. Have you used external or internal evidence in determining 

the intention of the poet? 





LESSON *7 
OBJECTIVE: 
M^TERIAlS: 



To oiKilyxc o pooni for its synnbolic roflonlng* 

"Birches" "Stoppina by Woods on a SnOwy Evening"" 

"Mending Wall" i&w" 

•‘Treeat^Windw"^ Sand Dunes 

"The Road Not Taken" 



PROCEDURES; . , .j d . riw. 

A. Distribute the poem “Birches" and the study guide. Preview the first 

question which deals with the literal level of the poem and r^ 
the poem to the students. Answer any questions they have about 
the literal level. Divide them into small heterogeneous groups to 

answer the study guide questions. , , 

B. Ut the ehoimian of each group present their group s analysis to the 

C. To provide a model for compo$ition> follow the some procedure i n e pi 

an outline of lines 22 through 40 with the en^ cloa 

When the outline is developed, use an overh^ pro|ector oiri wnle 

for the class a composition based on the outline. _ . 

D. Distribute copies of the other poems ond elorify the literal level ^ 

reading the poems to the students and answering any questions they 
hove. Divide them into small groups according to their pr,^rence$. 

I Write o theme on the symbolism of the poem you are reodii^; 

use the analysis of "Birches" as a model for your con^ions. 

2. You may work out the outline and the major phrases and the r 
connotations os a group^ but you must write the theme as an 
individual assignment. 

E. Duplicate and distribute the best themes. 





STUDY GUIDE: "Birches" 

by Robert Frost 

Exptoin the meaning of, or the action and scene described by the foMowi.n^ 
and phrases as they are used in this poem. 

line 7. click upon themselves 
8. many-colored 
12. broken glass to siveep away 
U. withered bracken 

21. when Truth broke in ^ X 

28. suiKnied ^ ■ 

30. he took the stiffness out of them 
33. launching out too soon 
35. poifie 

39. Then he flung outward ^ / 

45. tiickles with the cobwebs / Broken across it 

51 . And half grant what I wish 
53. Garth's the right place for 
56. Toward heaven 



love 



i, an <«:collent example of a literary work in " 

are not simple and clear. Birches to Frost symbolize Serstgna 

ri'tllTcItarnlTrlrT^^ Tm^st first identify the moior symbolic 

meanings which the Birches have in this poem. transitTon 

To do this we may begin by dividing tte poem into its ^ 

is a connection between sections of a composi tion. What m^orsymtx>i 
meaning precedes and follows the transition of lines 21 and 
What majoTs^mbolic meaning for birches follows the 

Wtet two major symbolic meanings for bitches ore menti^ed in the first five 
which function as an introduction to the poem i 
Although you have now isolated the three major ymtolic „ 

in "his poem, these major meanings are also 
of images. The first major section of the poern--lines 
with birches as a symbol of winter beauty . This swtion ' - 

Teleral major imag« which help build up this symbolic mepMng. 

a. What is the picture in lines 6 

ir II IQ •• lO X 

14 '* 16? 

17 •• 20? 




II II 

II II 



II II 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Birches" (Cont*d.) 



6. To further analyze these images^ study lines 6 through 9 . The image of 

"loaded with ice" develops its meaning through the connotations of the 
involved in this description. 

a. What are the connotations of "loaded" t 

b. Why is the word "click" more effective than the word "knock" would bet 

•« tAii .. Uwaava iinAn fha frees? uDon the ice? 

/* vvnui BMW w, - - , 

8. What is the difference between the connotations of "cracks and connotation 

of "crazes"? 

9. What are the connotations of "enamel" as opposed to simply "ice-covered"? 

10. Why does the ice turn "many-colored"? 

11 . Questions 6 through 10 have led you through a careful examination of the images 

which contribute to the scene presented in lines 6 through 9. Do the same 
type of analysis for lines 10 through 13. The key phrases to analyze for their 
connotations and for the picture they present are: 

a. shed 

b; crystal shells 

c. shattering and avalanching 

d. crust 

e. broken glass 

f. inner dome of heaven 

12. You have now developed a very careful analysis of a part of the poem. If it 

were presented In outline form/ it would look something like this: . 

"Birches" 



I . Major symbols 

A. The birches as a winter scene 

B. The birches as a reminder of boyhood 

C. The birches as a way of escape 
\ II. Contributing images 

A, The birches as a winter scene 

1 . Ice-covered 
a. loaded 
b* click 

c. stir 

d. cracks and crazes their enamel 
c. many-colored 

2, The ice falling 

a. shed crystal shells 

b. shattering and avalanching 

c. brs^xen glass 

d. crust 



e. inner dome of heaven , . • . 

13. Complete the outline of lir.es 6 through 20 by listing the .~|or ph^ and wo«ls 

which contribute to 3.(lines 14 trough 16) and 4.(lines 
U Divide these words and phrases in 3. and 4. equally among the merabeis of )^wr 
gi^pT^Xve eoch member of the group explofn in writing the connotafons 

of the phrases and words he is assigned. 
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j£ssm #s 

OBJECTIVE: 



To apply the pattern of syn&ollc analysis developed In the 
pre^ous lesson to a sustained literary work. 



O 



MA.TBRIAIS: 



The Old Man and the Sea 



FROGEKJRES: 

A. 



Distribute the book to the students with the follc^ng queatlonss 

1. Vhat are the central images of the book? 

2. * What are the images which contribute to these central images? 

3. Does the old man undergo change? 

4. Xs the change undergone by t?ie great fish symbolic? 

Ask the students to read through the book as quickly as possible, 

the study . questions In mind. When the reading Is complete, ask the 
students what the ttiaj or images of the book are. List these sugges- 
tions on the board. 

C. Let the class choose one Image to work with as a class and ask them 
to enumerate the details and contributing images. List these on the 
blackboard. An outline developed by one class- appears below. 



B. 



Symbolism In The Old Man and the Sea 



1. Central Images 
A. The Old Man 
The Vlsti: 

The Sea 

Creatures of the Sea 
The Sharks 



B, 



B. 

G. 

D. 

E. 




XI. Cbntrlbutlng Images 
A. The Old Man 
1. wrinkles 



C. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



hands 
his shack 
the boy 
dr^n of lions 
difference between dreams 
his eyes (good eyesight) 
fish he eats for strength 
baseball and D1 Magglo 
attitude toward other fishermen 
attitude toward sea 
attitude toward sharks and fish 
his mind (the way he thinks) 



!Hie Fish 

1. color 

2. comments on catching 
3* stated relationships betwee 

tween fish and Old Man 

4. condition of fish at end 

of story , 

5. action of the sharks 
The Sec 

1. Old Man's comments 
2 • descriptions 

3. inhabitants 

4. spaciousness 

5. Old Man's having gone 

out too far 



D. 



E. 



The Sea Creatures 

1. the fish 

2. the flying fish 

3. the sharks 

4. the Old Man's comments 
The Sharks 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 



their actions 

Old Man's attitude toward 

them 

their appearance 



|er|c 
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0. Divide the class into heterogeneous groups to complete the outline. 

As the groups work, the teacher should circulate among the groups 
and urge careful examirKition of tbs ports of the text relevant to eoch-of 

the n^jor Images. ^ 

E. When the groups hove completed this analysis, ask them to determine the 

significance of each of the mojor images end to prepare an oral report 

of their findings for the class. ^ ^ ^ i. ^ 

F. Before any group reports to the class, encourage fne siudenis to listen 

carefully and to examine faults In the reports of the group reporting. 

As a group gives a report, each student should jot down questions 
to ask the group. Since the idea of attacking another group's report 
is highly motivating, and since the attack and defense may take op 
hours, the teacher might be wise to impose a time limit on both the 
oral report and the question oikI answer period. 

G. As the group presentations proceed, the class should be in the hands of 

the group chairman who should also direct the question and answer 
period. The teacher should remoin out of the discussion except as 
an arbiter and to draw the attention of students to relevant textual 
evidence when appropriate. The teacher sht'jid refrain from mking 
interpretative statements. This presentation and attack technique 
has several advantages: it motivates the students to read the text 
carefully; it requires. precision in making interpretative statements; 
and it motivates the students to prepare a careful analysis. ^ 

H. When the group reports are complete, assign a written uiwl^is of 

the book. The student now has a number of ideas which he may 
evaluate agoinst the evidence of the text. He may decide that 
the book has no symbolic meaning. He may decide that the book 
is an allegory. The important thing is that he argue his cose well 
and present his evidence logically. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHIHG THE l?NIT 



When seventh grade overage students are caked what they read, one of 
their first responses is animal stories. Building on this response and the 
students' experiences with animals, the unit has o natural introduction with'a 
high interest level. The students then tell briefly about the animal stories 
they have read. The teocher works with the students to objectify their 
experiences in terms of the major problems which are recurrent in the stories 

Mil 1%^# hficome the basis for the 



thematic concepts developed in the unit. 

Next, the class os a whole reads stories in order to improve and clarify 
the concepts they have outlined from their experience. Since the stories are 
chosen for their emphasis on various aspects of the mojor problems, they lew 
the students to a more thorough examination end understanding cf these major 
concepts - tlie animal in conflict, the relation between the animal and his 
environment, and the author's treatment of the animal . During this process 
of expansion end refinement, the class is grouped homogeneously^to allow 
students to opply concepts cmd problems according to their capacities. 

Through the short story "Cranes Fly So jth" the cnimof os o sjmibol 
is introduced. Th^ concept, defined by the students, is then opplied to 
fdblet, and furthsr criteria for the definition and Interpretation of fables 
ore developed through inductive examination. The first creative writing 
activity is integrated with the study of fables. From fcAles, the students move 
noturally to poetry about animals. Again in homogeneous groups, the students 
examine the poetry erd expand the concept of symbol to include the ideo of 
levels of meaning. 

The students hove moved from whole cSoss work to small group ins" 
tructi^ that is student oriented. In those small groups they read graded 
novels according to their ebility. From this experience, the students move 
to writing short stories about onimals individually. In this cose, the teacher 
must divide the assignment into smaller segments to ovoid frustration. 

The final activiry begins with the selection of individual books from 
the bibliography. These books ere read for the principles, concepts ond 
experiences which have been developed and applied throughout the unit. 

The final assignment of a vnritten analysis of this book serves os or 
evaluation of the student's ability to apply the concepts of the unit. 



MATERIALS 




FABLES: , . 

Aesop I Aesop's FableS i Grdsset & Dtnilep'^ Inc# ’# 1947 
Amos, Cam, “The Unhappy Elephaftt," student composition.. 

Andrews, Diane, "The Losing Wolf," student coropofeltloh. 

, “The Seagull and the Oyster,” student composition. 

,-***.. ' * . . 

SHORT STORIES: . ' . * 

George. John L. , and Jean, "The Hunt" , In Prose. and, Poetiry, 

L.W. Singer Co., New York, C. 1951. 

Kipling, RudyaixJ, **Rikkl-Tlkkl-Tavl" In Worlds, to Explore , 

American Book Company, New York, 1956. — ^ 

Kjelgaard, Jim, "Snow Dog," in Reading Roundup. 1, D.C. Heath 

& Co. , Boston, 19.54. . 

Maler, Howard, "‘Ihe Red Dog" In Prose and_PoetiY.. 

Markham, bervl, "Wise GhUd" In Worlds . to Explort.^ 

McCourt, Edward, "Cranes Fly South" In Adventures iri Readirg , 
Harcourt Brace, New York, 1958. , , . 

Montgomery, Rutherford, "Klldee HbuSe" In Reading’ Routidup.L. 

North, Sterling, »'The Great Dan Patch." Reading! Ifoundiip,!. 

O* Flaherty, Uam, "The Wild Goat's Kid" In. Pjpse an d Poetry. 

Scovllle, Samuel, "The Cleanlys" In Prose, and Poetry. 

Seton, Ernest, "The Pacing Mustang" In Worlds Explore. 

Untermeyer, Louis, "The Dog of Pompeii" In .Prose .and Poetry. 

POETRY: 

Bishop, Elizabeth, "The Fish" in Modem American Harcourt 

Brace, New York, c. 1950. 

Chesterton, G.K. , '“The Donkey" in Adventures In Reading,. 

Dickinson, Emily, "A Narrow Fellow In the Grass" In Read^ 

Roundup 1. 

Eberhart, Richard, "On a Squirrel Crossing the Road In Autumn, 

In New England" In New Pocke t Anthology of American Verse , 

World Publishing Co. , c. 1955 . 

Frost, Robert, "A Considerable Speck" In Modern American Poetry , 
, "Fireflies in the Garden" In All Day Long., Oxford 




University Press, 1954. 

McLeod, Irene R. ,"Ione Dog" In Adventures in Reading, 

Stephens, James, "The Goat Paths" In Adventures. In Readin g. 
Whitman, Walt, "Animals" In "Song of Myself" in Golden Treasmy 
of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language , 
Oxford University Press, 1929. 

NOVELS: , 

Gipson, Fred, Old Yeller . Pocket Books, Inc. , New York ,1962. 
London, Jack, The Call of the Wild and White Fang., Washington 
Square Press, NewYoilc, 1963. 
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LESSON <^1: SHORT STORIES 



OBJECTIVES: 



mTERIALS: 



To apply thenr^Hc concepts to anirna I sfori^t 

To understand the relation between animals and their eiwSronment* 

To improve reading skills. 



Kildee House 
The Dog of Pompeii 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 
The Red Dog [ \ 

Wise Child II 

The Great Dan Patch III 



PROCEDURES: 






The Hunt 

The Cleanlys I 

The Wild Goat's Kid II 

Show Dog III 

The Pacing Mustang 

Cranes Fly South 



A. To develop concepts and problems for application in the unit^ esk the 

class for examples of animal stories they hove read previously. 

Guide the discussion of these stories toward the mafor problems to 
be developed. 

1. What is the relotion between the animal and the environment? . . 

2. In what conflicts is the animal involved? 

3. Hbv/ is the animal treated by men? 

4. What does the author think of animals? How does he see them? 

i , . . * * . ’ . 

B. To provide a focus for purposeful reading, record on the blackboard a 

list of questions. . Ask the students to keep the questions in their 
notebooks to aid them in the reading and understanding. Questions 
such os the following may be developed in part by the student and 
in part by. the teacher. If the process of developing questions is a 
cooperotive one, there is no reason why the teacher cannot contribute 
some questions. , . , . 

(Discussion questions follow separately.) ^ 



O 







ierIc 






V. 






C* To eit€KYi?n6 Hit relation betwoon animalt end iwn, rood at a who!# cIcbi 
"K llde# House”, "The Dog of Pompeii", and "Rlldci-Tikkl-Tavi". 

The teacher should work for student independence indlioiscfan, guiding, 
and directii^ onlywhen the students an off the course. 

•* / % ^ 

D. To reduce teacher direction, divide the class Into snoli homogeneous groi^ 

and assign "The Red Dog, "Wise Chiid", and "The Great Dan rarch“ 
according to level with the following instructions: 

1 . Look over the study guide so your reading will hove purpose. 

2. Next reod^the^story and check the meanings of any words you do not 

S. When everyone In your group has finished reading, dlsctortho questions 

until you ore agreed, ciout an answer that satisfies everyone. Then hove 
the recorder vvrite down yow csisy^ . 

E. To develop tte ths^ of animals in conflict, read and discuss w*th the class 

"The Hunt" • Follow the class development of tte concept with small 
homogeneous group analysis of "The Cleonlys", "The Wild Goofs* Kid", 
and "Snow Dog"* J^ign each story to the cfppr^>riote ability group 
and give the some directions os in D* 

F. To culminate the thematic opprooch, assign "The Pacing Mustong" ^individually . 

with the following instructions: Follow the some procedure with this ■ 
story os you did with the stories you worked on in groups. Be sure to , check 
your outline to make sure that you hove covered alt the important points. 
Write 0 sentence or two explaining how each point in the outline relates 
to "The Pacing Mustang" . . . ; 

G. At this point let the class develop on outline for a brief peper. Ask a student 

to write the moin points of the outline on the board while you lead tlw 
closs discussion. An overhead, projector will allow tte teacher to wr ite 
the outline end lead discussion sirnultemeously. Let the class choose one 
of the questions in the outline os the topic for the paper and one short 
story to which the question may be applied. .,!n terms of the question qnd 
story help the class to develop on intr^uctoiy sentence or two, mofor 
points to be discussed in the body of the pope' ^id o concluding seiitence. 
Ask the closs to write a brief paper using any combination of question and 
story other than that used in the class outline. 

. H*. .-Ta introduce the concept of the animal os o symbol, hove the students read 
"Cranes Fly South", ond discuss the story with the closs. 

1 . Present the following words before the students read the story: slough, 

con^lsive. 

2. When students hove finished reoding, ask question such os the 

following to direct discussion. 





ANiMAl STOWES: GENERAL STUDY AND 



1. Th»«ilWi ti*ahiiefltoftheonImal. ^ . 

o. U the ontniat flJven tte petition of o iBoh onoraelor, e**eeooOflry 

choroeter, or a symboP _ ^ , 

b. DOW tho ouHior ottrlbulo bumon^ ttw roirtor W to to the qnimat, 
cr doss the aninwl rorncln a cfsctw* of fmtinct ■' 

1) How dees the onitnd loom ^ ex p t fitfioO^ 

2) How doos ho coiwnwnlccflo with othor onlnKils? 

3) In whats3twc^iowdoe»the outhoraHrib«fopofS»ten 

of or lode of cny of the following to the ohlmal: 
loyolty, generosity, kindness, cnielty, helpfulness, 
bbcdience, rebelliousness, c«mige of justice? 

4) What motivates the onimd! to be loyol, kind, coufogeoev 

5) If 0 giraffe runs from a flon, is the glrdf^ co#drdJy? If 

two lions fight until one kills the other, can we s^ 
that either or both ore coufogeoos? If a smolF animal ^ 
fights bock when comeied by a Icrger onlmql. Is the 
smoll animal courageous? 

6) Why is it questionable that virtues such Of <»ortige^ 

loyalty con be oitributed to animals? ^ 

7) What c h ar ac teristic of man prompts him toottribute-such 

qtidiitles to onimols? 



2. Conflict. 

o. What ere the voricKJS kinds of conflict present in the story? 

(Animal vs. wiimal, animai vs. man, animal ys. 
nature.) What are the specific conflicts'^ 

b. Through what abilities, chorocteristlcs, and opportunities 

does the animal resolve the cofsfllct? «. -a 

c. Specificoify, how does the animal resolve the conflict 

3. The animol in his environment. 

0 . What cfiorocteristics of the animal enable him to ^opt »o 

his environment in finding food end shelter and In 
protecting himself dgoinst environmental thredts? 

b. How does the onimo! react to tfireotening situations - through 

fear or planning'^ 

c. in what i^pects can we soy that animals plon? 

d. What characteristics of man enable him to ^opt to ne^ly 

any environment while most animals con survive only 
some environments? 

* / 

4. Man's treatment of animals* 

a. How do men treat animals in the story? 

b. In what way are the onimols in the story notary to the 

c. In what ways do she hunwina make use- of animals or abuse them? 



STUDY G'JIDE: '*Rik5cl-Tlkkl-Tavr 

by Rudyord KIpITng • 



VOCABULARY; revived, eomolotion, coweired, sluice 

1. UitiKrtorol forn»ngo^*o<rf|urttolivit;d>lthh^^ 

ehoraeterisKcs of the motMOOse r»e montiofiSv, ... . , 

2. How ^ Kipling develop the <mimol? Do ypu feel thot this t$ unwuo or 

3. What ir the outcome of the first conflict with (^meils in th e story ^ 

4. Does Rilcki-TIkki hove the ability to reoson’ Support your onswer-with-examples*. 

5. Do you know ony people like Chuchundro"? 

6. What is the plan of oftock developed by 

7. Dorree's wife helped Rikki in his scheme. What were the two advantages 

of the outcome of the scheme** 

8. Why would the boHle with Nogoino be more don^rous? . 

9 . The main conflich in this story is animal versos animal} what is another importait 

theme? 



’ ^ r . : 

STUDY GUIDE: “The Red Dog” 
by Howard Moler 



VOCABULARY: 'inquiry, regality 

1. What are the oothor's feelings towords the Red Dog? Why ^ ** '•*^ 

Do you think the other people fJelt the some fcmards the dog? 

2. Why did Spook become o volley dog? . 

3. Which life do you think w« the better for 

in the city or the one in the countnr in which he 

If the choice weie up to Spook, which orm do you thi|* te would m<Ae 

4. Which decision would you hove chosen If Spook were your dog 



i 
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SXU0X GUIDE; *'Wlee Child” 
by Peryl MarWiam 



VOCABULARY; contemptuous, trivial, discordant 



1. How did Beryl feel about Wrack? When she knew that she would be racing 

against nuQ| gio tnxs 

2. Describe the training of Wise Child « Is Beryl a good trainer? 

3. The race is described in gr«at detail; does this add to your enjoyment 

4. After the month^^of training and winning the race, do you think that you 

would have raced Wise Child again if she had time to strengthen 

her tendons? ^ j -i o 

5* What does the conclusion show about Beryl *s feelings toward anlma s 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Great Dan Patch” 

by Sterling North 



VOCABULARY: coveted, revelation, intricate, vigorous 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 

6 . 



What were Jeremiah’s feelings toward Granny Kincaid when she sold the 
bull calf? What did he want to do for revenge? , ^ „ 

Fulton Comers might be' described as a '*whistle stop ' by an outlan er • 
What does this mean? Does this phrase show what time the story 
takes place? Are there any other phrases that tell you during 
what period this story takes place? « 

How does Uncle Hiram help Jeremiah forget the bull calf? 

How did Jeremiah react when he found that the Great Dan Patch was on the 
train? What was his attitude toward Dan Patch? 

What was Pud Grundy trying to do? 

Why did Uncle Hiram keep Dan Patch’s nail? 



STUDY GUIDE: ”Snow Dog” 

by Jim Kjelgaard 



VOCABULARY: consuming, dismay, eluded 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 






Why had the Snow Dog prolonged her search for food? 

How does the Masked Puppy differ from the other two in appearance and 

actions? 

What are some of the skills that he will need to learn? 

Make a heading sight , hearing , smell , and touch ; list briefly the ways 
in which each of these senses was developed by the masked pup. 

What is the main theme in this stoxy? Tell why you think the theme you 
selected is the main theme. 



o 



o 




■t 
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STUDY GUIDE: “Th® Hunt" 

by ilohn L. and Jean George 



VOCABULARY: resilient, audible, methodicolly 



1 . What season of the year is it when the story- opens? • What eff^ eteerthls 
hove on Vulpes? 

O oie^nBei iat iejeeiMirl tM IlS# 

«•# ▼ wv|#w wvii v w%ni«vvw 

3. How do. men go about hunting g fox'’ It it fair'^ 



^ ^ * ' - 

4. How dpes the chase change to Edivia being hunted? 

wo w 



5» Which of the Irw wo^ that Vulpes used to outwit Brownie do you think are 
the most interesting? Why? 

6. ' How does the fox outwit the hunter? 

7. What part does the environment of Vulpes ploy sn the itory? 

8. If you were a movie producer, how would you film the third and fourth 

paragraphs on page 89? 

?• • Although Vulpes is the hero of the story, the author seemed to hove respect 
for the other animqls. How is this shown? Refer to the ending and other 

incidents in the chose that will give evidence for your answer . 

10. Have you ever wbHdsired why some stbries^hove seemed more exciting and 

interesting than others? Maybe it is because some subjects are of more 
interest than others. Just as likely. It is because some writers know how^ 
to use livelier and more picturesque words than others. The autl;^ of this 
story have a good command of the vivid words of our language. Look at 
these Samples: "bubbling restless energy"; "the. singing hounds"; 
"threading her way around the trees"; "chipmunks . . . scurried to the 
branches" • Can you suggest how the ordinary writer would express 
these same ideas. Now find os mony other lively and picturesque word 
combinations os you con. How do thesesexamples suggest ways to improve 
your own writing and specking? 



STUDY GlilDE: "The Cleanlys" 

by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 



VOCABULARY: manifold, unrelentingly, oblivion, treocheries 



1 . Find examples of the following kinds of conflicts in the story? animal versus 

nature, animal versus man, animal versus animal. In your answer, tell 
how the racoons particular characteristics enabled them to win the struggle. 

2. Describe the education of the young racoons. Exploln <a mcmy of the skills 

they were tought as you can. 

3. Explain the significance of these lines in the story: "Disobedience among the 

wild folks means death, and he who makes one mistake often never gets 
a chance to make another." 

4. Why do you think the author wrote this story? Give reasons for your answer. 



I 















STUDY G? IIDE: "The Wild Goat's Kid" 

by LScm O* Flaherty 



VOCABULARY: ferocl^, prosirafer Imperceptable / 

!. E»p|-Snhwrt«inothere<»ne1»nve«owndorrfM^^ 

the country in which the lived*? , _* j L.tr wlm ‘ 

2. The fiflht between the goot end the <Jog >* 

toctlcs did the dog use*? How did the goat defM herself and kid 

How wee the second kid different from the first? vjr ^ 

3. What wes the clog’s motive ( reoson ) for fightl^^ WM Y” 

Are both of these motives Imtlnetive*’ Which aniinol had the. rtwger 

motive? .Why? e ^ ^iui« 

4. Find tvro passages In the story In which the description of rwture pom 

the octlon pf the story. Tell how it does. - 

STUDY GUIDE: "The Pacing A^u^ong** 

by Ernest Seton 



VOCABULARY: paradoxical, incredible, persecution 

1 . Why did the men think the mustang would be e valuable catch’ ^ v»re the 

disadvantages of owning a wild mustang, or having one around 

2. Port I of "The Piming Mustong" serves whrt purpose"? -s 

3. What were some of the tricks used to catch the mustang V/hot qualities 

the mustang eneWed him to escape? i-_.™a.,i-u«u hid 

4. How do you feel when he is finally captured? Is the endsngTwhotyou hod 

expected? Why, or what should>ho«eJKippeftear 





STUD? GUISE: "Rlldee House" 

by Rutherford Montgomery 

VOCABULAKt: panorama, philosopher, robust 

. f > * • ' * 

' ^ • ' % / < . ' 

1, Why did Jerome move to the mountain? Why did he dislike living in a 

comminlty? , 

2, What characteristics of animals are listed early in the story that are 

s imi lar to traits found in men? Why is it that Jerome noticed these 

vesica a. CIV* vc^a. xo v* a.v o o. w o v * 

3« How did Old Grouch's selection of the redwood tree for a house show his 
ability to adjust to his environment? 

4, After Old Grouch came into the Rildee House, Jerome states that before he 

was "licked". Why? What changed this feeling? 

5, Explain Jerome's attitude towards the animals. If Jerome would return 

to town, would his life be the same as it was before the Kildee 
House? Explain your answer, 

STUDY GUIDE; "THE DOG OF P(»IPEII" 

by Louis Untermeyer 

VOCABULARY : inquisitive, promenade, excavators, mosaics 

1, What important information did you discover about Tito in the first 

paragraph? 

2, In what ways did Tito depend on Bimbo for survival? What did Tito eat" 

How and where did he get the food? 

3, How did Tito "see" the world? 

4, Describe life in Fon^eii as you learned about it in the story, 

5, Had there ever been a volcano eruption at Pompeii before? What theories 

were there on the causes of this eruption? 

6, What warning did the citizens of Pmnpeii have concerning anmother 

volcanic eruption? Did these people react in a natural way to this 
warning? Judging from the story, do you think the people have 
changed much in the hundreds of years since Pompeii in the manner 
of everyday living? 

7> What is imusual about the way in which the effects of the volcanic 
eruption, are described? 

8, How does the author make the dog and the boy seem almost one? 

9, How can you explain the raisin cake which the excavated dog skeleton had 

in its mouth? 

10, Does the author treat the animal as a human being with thought processes 
or as an animal depending only on instinct? Does he use a 
combination of these two? 










USSON^t FABIES 

OBJECTIVES: To develop the concept of animals os syinbols. 

To interpret fcMes using animals as symbols# 
To compose original fables# 

MATERIALS: Atiop's Fables: 

The Mice in Council 
The Mores and the Frogs 
The Porcupine and the Sndces 
The Lion and the Mouse 
The Fox and the Crow 
The Hare and the Houixl 
The Monkey and tlie Cornel 
The Sick Lion 
The Lion and the Dolphin 




Thm Heifer and the Ox 

The Lion and his Three Courwelors 

The Lion and the Bulls 

The Fox and the Grapes 

The Two Crabs 



Student Compositions: 

The Losing Wolf 

The t.’nhoppy Elephant 

The Seogui^ rmd the Oyster 



PROCEDURES: 



A. To inhoduce tte concepts of morol, choraderizoHon, ond the use of ordm^ « 
symbols; ond to reinforce the thematic concepts Introdwmd in t he 
lesson, reod with the doss the first four fables discussing ^IvfoWe witl> 
questions such os the fellowing. ( The teocher mcy read tte story oloud 
or with on opaque but in either case should omit the moral . ) 

1# What does this story mean*^ To whot human situations does the fable 
opply? (Then show the students Aesop's moral.) . 

2. How does the author mdke each animal differenf from the other onimds 

3. Does this fable deal with any of the ideas we talked about in connection 

with the stories? . . . 

4. Does the animal behove os on animal or os o humane What quol ities 

of the animal ere humon qualities'^ 

5# What kind of human being does each animal represent? 



B# To apply these lde«^ group the students In small groups and have them reod 
two or three of the odcHtional fable® with these instructions: 



[er|c 
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1 . Reod these fobles drtd discuss them In terms of chorocterliotlon, 

morol, and mecming. Use the Wye cpiestlow above os a gukje. 

2. When your group has thought through these prc^erns# prepare a 

group report explaining the fable in those terms. 



C. To pre p are ibr the creative writing osslgnment, give the students copies 
of the stodent-writfen fabies and discuss them in teifnii of inw iw-es 
developed dbove.t Assign the sto^nts the tadc of writing a. fable 
individuotly. for students who hdve difficulty, the teocher should 
surest combinotions of onimals that might be used in vnritlng fables. 
If students cannot invent appropriate situations, the teacher might 
suggest some such os the following: 



Combinations of Animols 
1 • The Giraffe and tim Donkey 

2; The Alt Igotor end the Turtle 

3. The Rooster and the Duck 

4« The Toad and the White Stones 



Situations 



U The donkey teases the giraffe 
about his long neck. 

2. The aiiigotor tries to trick the 
turtle into exomining his* teeth. 

3 . The rooster boasts of his beauty 
and skill in singing. 

4. Tim toad believes the white 
stones to be a beautiful ptoce to sit. 



D. . To give recognition to student effort, read selected student compositions to 

. the ciosi 4 ind post others oh the bulletin boord, preferably with Illustrations. 
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The vrolf, having neither fish nor* fowl to 
neither this, nor person nor place, and 3aayiug.no need o- 
them, went in search for that which he deseed,... but- 
he did not loaow# Bveh sot he icnew it 'was there, and must be 
. .found before too late. JTot Imowlng hovf to go about this, tne 
wolf became worried, confused, and lost in • 

Now the other vrolves seeing him like 'this, confronted Mm in 
this manner. ”0ome vrith us,” they’d urge the wolf. Son w 
worrv yourself over your o^^n foolislaness • Join pur pacic 
be rid' of yoiu* troubles. Be sly like us in stalking your 

and have no mere;/ for those you despise later Mill iea«=i'u 
„ _ T rtn+.YniTnhiared - and. 



lave au iuex'u,y xux oiiwoc ^ . 

on.” The wolf, after having been tempt eo.., outnumbered, and 
shamed, disappeared into the night Mtli the pac.: to become 
one of them. 



O 



TH3 UITH-u»PY 3L3PHANT 

An elephant who li'^^ed in the became 

dissatisfied with Ms life. He was not happy living with the 
herd and thought that the life of an elephant was too hard 
for him. Tired of moving tree trunlcs, he left to seek 

happiness. in the world. • ^ mnn 

After travelling many miles, iie savr a group of mon- 

keys ohatterlng happily while saiiias froa t-ee to tree, . 
across a deep ravine i' He asked them i^ it enjo^ahl 
easy, and they answered Mm, ”It was indeed, both. 

So he ;/ent to one of tlie trees that was very close 

to the ravine, x-zrapped his tail around the 

and sailed over the cliff, crashing to tne bottom and killing 

himself. seekiiiG happiness, never try to make 

a monkey of yourself. 



C 



THE SEAGULL iUTP THE OYSTEH 

Long ago, on the shores of Bombay, there lived ^ 
oyster. Hard and ugly, of no use was he, so the cMldre;ar 
thought. But, oh, what a beauty, tlie seagull could b^4 

I am more important than any creature on^z-tMs shore, 
he would brag to the oyster. I am as a guard watpMng oyer the 
sea. Pell how soft my feathers are, and how they gleam in the , 
sunlight as I scan the heavens, whereas you Mde liye a/worm 
in a hole. But the oyster only buried his head in the -sand, as 
the children scorned him. The next day, as the seagMl came once 
again to brag to the oyster, he found him different; Ms shexl 
was vzide open and head Mgh. He wasn’t going to let the seagull 
malce a fool of him again, no matter vzhat ^ + 

precious pearl embedded in the oyster s snell/ 
know of, the seagull made a fast dash f//r it so that it might be 
Ms. Hot loiovriLng what the seagull xzas -doing, and thi^cing he was 
attacking !' '.m, the oyster quickly clamped his shell doxm upon 
the seagull’s head,, and the other Mlf lay limp outside. 
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LESSON *3: POETRY 

OBJECTIVES: To »how the purpose end use of animals and onTmrf ^bols in poitry. 
To introduce the students to poetry os a literorx form. 

MATERIALS: "A Narrow Fellow in the Grow" 



irip riw 



“Animai*" ^ . vi c i 

"On a Squirrel Crossing tlie Rood To Autumn, In New England 

"Fireflies in the Garden" 

"A Cottsideroble Spcsdc" 

" The Goat Paths" 

"Lone Dog" 

"The Donkey" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Give each student a copy of tl» ^ms. Read the pocvns to the students 

as they follow on the printisd copy., 

B Further develop the concept of onimols os symbols and as human-l ifee chor«ters 
■ ^ develop the student' obil ity to work with less teocher guidonce and o 

1. Have eoch student fill out o cord or slip of paper W'th **'»"<*' 

end third choice of the poems he wou d like to study. 

2. After collecting the cords, arrange the Pudents In groups «»rding 

to preference. The groups tend to be homogeneous, the 
better Pudents picking the border p^ms. • 

3. The unit problems developed in LESSON *1 moy be op^ to each 

poem. The teocher may mdse suggestions on roet^s of 
presentation os each group plans its course of action. The 
Pudents may wish to organize o debate over some ospeet ot 
the pcam, teach the poem by asking qiwstions, use audio- 
visuol etpiipment, ot present a series of views on the pp. :n to 
stimulate class discussion. 

, t 

C. To eneouroge the Pudent to express himself orally throi«h o 
present^on ond also through extemporon^^l« 

Shecicw so that the entire doss moy porticipPe In rpestions^ 
r^jonses to the ponel . Every Pudent should haw a copy of^^^ 
paused. The group moy present its poem in any way os lo^ os 
they hove covered the poem thoroughly. Some classes moy 
only a day or two to comp dete tie discussion; o. leie may t<ke wor 
o w^. A forced continuation would probably dull Pudent intereP 
while cutting the discussion short might also dompen enthusiasm. 

The beP policy is probably to let the studenh set the pace. 





A NARROW FELLOW IN THE GRASS 

A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him» - -did you not? 
His notice sudden is. 

The grass divides as with a comb, 

A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And further on. 



He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for com. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 

1 more than once at mom, 

Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun, - - 
When stooping to secure it. 

It wrinkled and was gone. 

Several of nature's people 
I know, and they know me; 

I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 

But never met this fello\. , 

Attended or alone, 

V^ithout a tighter breathing. 

And Zero to the bone. 

- - Emily Dickinson 

ANIMALS 

I I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self contained; 

! stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins ; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied- -not one is demented with the mania of 
owning things; 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of years ago; 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth. 

. -- Walt Whitman 
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1£SS0N'4: novels 



OBJECTIVESt To apply themes cn rtodled in individual short ttories/ fables, ond-pootry 

to o longer work of fiction. 

Tt Irttroduco the reading ond thematic ondysii of novel?. 

To secure pupil participation with less teacher direction. 



.t %Ar«e I s 



MATSRIALS: The ^..ati or rne vyiio s 



*WKiST^T 
Old VineF III 



PROaOURES! 



A. Divide the clo» Into three groups according to their reading djHity end 

distribute the novels and the study guides cwcordingly. 



B. To use student's previous knowWge of the Nortl^ f^Sl i£nia 

Involvement, students ore piven o map with ^o trails 
to the Yukon. (This assignment is for White f <«9 

1 . Ask the students to write a short description of the physical environment 

of the oreo covered by these trails on the back of the map. 

2. When they are finished, they sh.:iuld be divided into smoll groups to 

. - . share their ideas. 



C. Tosdcii»'sl!Wentptstieipertion and motivrtion, *J“*",** 

dsility vrili begin Old Yeller vrith a short period or oral readiis by the 

teacher. 



D. The class work will vary daily witbiiv the groups rweordi^ to tire po^ 

each group sets. The following activities may be used in ony eombinot,9n 

or sequence ot the option of the teacher: 

1. Oral Activities: ^ 

a. Discussion of themes treated in dTch^rv. . , . 

(Ex: The conflict in "Dominent Primordial Beast in 

The Call of the Wild.) 

be Discussion of main idece in a chapter. - % 

(Ex: The force of Hunger in Chapter III of White FongO 

c. Discussion of character, . „ n « wu \ 

(Ex: The man In the red shirt in Tjie Call ^ ' 

d. Discussion of vocabulary. 

(Ex: VENISON from Old Yeller . ) 

‘ o. Discussion of study guide quostioiwT . 

f . Discussion of tbs themes os treofed compared to other chopfers 

and other selections studied. 

2. Written Activities for Individuals or Groups: 

a. Answers to study guide questions. . l *. 

b. Applicotion of a particuolr theme or themes to a chapter. 



c. Rewriting of a section from onother point of view. 

d. Composition concerning the student's experience with onlmols 

e. Listing the sequence of events. 

f . Comparing the treotment of o particular theme in the novel 

to the treatment of the theme in a short story. 

3. Other Activities: 

a. Drawing lUustrotlorw of scenes from the book. 

b. Building models of animals or scenes. 

c. Preparing a bulletin board disploy. 

d. Drawing maps of the area covered in the book . 

e. Viewing and writing reports on television animal programs. 



E. 



To maintain interest, the classroom activities should also vary within 

daily period. Each group should porticiopte in as many as three different 
octivities in one class period. For example: 



Group I 
White Fang 

1 . Silent Reading 



Group II 
Call of the Wild 

Writing Paragraph 



2. Oral Discussion Reading 

3. WritingrPoragraph Oral Discussion 



Group III 
Old Yeller 

Oral Discussion of 
Study Guide 
Questions 

Writing Paragraph 
Reading 



F. To provide opportunity for independent activity, each student should write a 
paper discussing the concepts of tK» unit in terms of the novel reod. 




STUDY GUIDE: Whitt F ong 
b/ Jock Lonion 



I. The Trail of The Meat* 

1. How did the silence of the Wild affect the two men? 

2. Their load Is a "long; narrow^ oblong box” . Describe this box In one 

m SAJI « • aL - — «- » 4k^ LmwO 

WOTO* wnor is rno cnrirvioo w rw iww m«n ».»» 

3. What It the significance of the char^ In the number of dogs at siipper 

and breokfast times? 

4. Who Is telling the story? 

II. TheShe-Welf 

1. Explain how BUI tied the dogs. Why did he do this? 

2. Why dldn*f Henry and Bill kill the wolf dogs following the sled? 

3. Why do the men think the she-wolf caused ell the trouble? ^ 

4. Explain tfenry*s stotesneht, "A man's half licked wl®n soys he Is.” 

III. The Hunger Cry 

1 . How was BUI killed? 

2. How did Henry protect him^if from the wolves? 

3. Why did he lash the coffin to a tree? What does this act tell you about 

Henry's character? 

4. What Is a “brand"? 



IV. The Battle of the Fangs 

1 . What causes tl» wolf pock to split up? 

2. What is "The thing for which she searched"? 

3. How did the sapling catch a rabbit for the she^fvclf and her mote? 

V. The Lair 

1 . What Is the meaning of this title? 

2. Explain the reason for the she-w»lPs strange behavior. 

3. What characteristics of the wolf make him oWe to get food for the she-wolf? 

VI. The Gray Cub 

1 . Were the gray cub's first ideas about the world formed by his animal 

instinct or by his ability to reason? 

2. What happened to the father wolf? 

3. What is tK significance of the famine? 

VII. The Wall of the World 

1 . How do you account for the foct'that the gre^ cub feels fear even 
though he has not been outside the cave? 
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STUDY GUIDE: Whily Fong 

by Jade LoTKiOn 



I. The Troll of The Meat 

1. How did the silence of the Wild affect the t¥» men? 

2. The!r load I* 0 "long, noriw, oblong l»x". 

Whet U the stHtude of the two men toward the box? 

3. Whrt It the (Ignifit^ee of the ehongo In »ho tiumbw of <*«8» ^ 

and bredefast times? 

4. Who Is telling the story? 



lie The She-Wolf 

1. Explain how Bill tied the dogj. Why did he do thie 9 

2. Why didn’t Henry one Bill kill the wolf doge following the fled 

3. Why do the men think the ihe-wolfeouied all the tfouWe? 

4. Ex(datn Henry’* statement, "A man’* holf licked when he ley* he I*. 



III. The Hunger Cry 

1. How was Bill killed? 

2. How did Heiuy protect himself from the wolves? 

3. Why did he lash the coffin to a tree? Whot does thit act tell you about 

Henry’s character? 

4. What Is a "brand”? 



IV. The Battle of the Fongs 

1. What causes the wolf pock to split up? 

2. What is "The thing for which she searched*’? 

3. How did the sapling catch a rabbit for the the wolf and her mate? 



V. The Lair 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



What is the meonirtg of this title? 

Explain the reason for the she-wolFs strange behavior- , - , , ico 

What characteristics of the v^ff moke him able to get food for the she-wolf? 



VI. The Gray Cub 

1 . Were the gray cub’s first Ideas about the world formed by his animal 

instinct or by his ability to reason? 

2. What happened to the father wolf? 

3. What is the significance of the famine? 



VII. The Wall of the World 

1 . How do you account for the fact that the gray cub feels fear even 
though he has not been outside the cave? 









2. What is the difference betvreen fear and terror in the experience of 

the cub? 

3. 1$ this a good title for the chopter? Why? How is this "wall" similar to 

that a human baby knows? 






VIII. The Law of Meat 

1 . How old do you think the cub was when he began to wander from the cw? 

2. How do you suppose the cRithor arrived at the philosophy expressed in the 

last three paragraphs of the chapter? 

IX. The Mdkers of Fire 

1 . Do you think an animal has the "overwi^lming sense of his own 

and littleness” when confronted by mai^? Or is this only man's idea? 

2. What changes do you think will occur in tt^e lives of White Fong and 

Kiche now that they know tf^ mcm-onima!? 

3. Where is the Mackenzie River? 



X. The Bondage 

1 . What comparison is the author making in the second paragraph of this 

chapter? . ... 

2. What is the significance of "allegiance"? To what or whom W White 

Fong owed allegiance? What, is a synonym for this? 

XI. The Outcast 

1. What terms describe White Fong's environment? Whot qualities enable 

him to survive in this environment? 

2. is White Fang ^ing to overcome the hatred shown him? How? 

XII. The Trail of the Gods 

1. Why does White Fang decide to stay behind? 

2. How did it happen that White Fang was reunited with Gray Beaver 



XIII. The Covenant 

1 . How did Mit«sah build o good dog team? 

2. Why was White Fong unable to know love? 

XIV. The Famine 

1. What qualities in White Fang are more dog-like? Which are more 

wolf-like? 

2. How did White Fong survive the famine? 




XV. 



Thd Enemy of His Kind 

1 . V/hot chain of events led to White Fang's becoming the leader of the 



2 . 

3. 



sled team? 

What is the meaning of "He asked no quarter, gave none, f 

What do you think of the comparison in the porogroph on page 241 beginning^ 
"It was at Fort Yukon"? What lies behind it? 



XVI. The Mod God 

1. Why did Gray Beaver change his mind about selling White Fang? 

2. Are cowords more cruel than other men^ Why^ 



XYII. The Reign of Hate 

1. Who* likoble qualities does Beouty Smith hove? 

2. How does White Fang show his ha^? What has nwlded this hatred? 



XVIII. The Clinging Death 

1 . What tactics did the bulldog use to defeat White Fang? 

2. What kiiKl of men arrived to rescue White Fang? 



XIX. 



The Indomitable 

1. If White Fang is os intelligent as Matt and Mr. S^ this* he is, why- 

doesn't he recognize they they will not harm him? 

2. Where did White Fong learn the power of a gun? 



XX. The Love Master 

1. How did White Fang become dependent upon man? 

2. What caused the change in While Fang's relationship with Weedon Scott? 



XXI. The Long Trail 

1 . How did White Fang know Weedon Scott was going to leave? 

2. How does this knowledge affect Scott? 

3. How did you feel when White Fang appeared on the deck of the steamer 



XXII. The Southland 



1 . What was White Fang's reaction to Son Franciscc/ 

2. Who met Weedon and White Fang? 

3. How did White Fong react to the other pets. 



XXIII o The God’s Domain 

1 . Why did White Fong allow young Weedon and Maud to pet him? 

2. Whot enabled White Fang to learn the way of life in California? 



XV. The Enemy of His Kind ^ 

1. What chain of evenli led to White Fong's becoming the lender of the 

siedtecRi? 

2. Whet is the meaning of ”He asked no quarter, gave none. ? 

3. What do you think of the compariw in the por^reph on page 241 beginning, 

“It was at Fort Yukon”? what lies behind it? 

XVI. The Mad God 

1. WhydidGray Beaver change his mind about selling White Fang? 

2. Are cowards morb cruel than other men^ Why*^ 

XVII . The Reign of Hate 

1. What likoble qualities does Beauty Smith have? Whrt unlike Me an M? 

2. How does White F«ig show his hatred? What has molded this hatred-? 



XVIII. The Clinging Death 

1 . What tactics did the bulldog use to defeot White Fong? 

2. What kind of men arrived to rescue White Fong? 

XIX. The Indomitable 

1 . If White Fang is os intelligent as Matt and Mr. Scott think he is, why 

doesn't he recognize they they will r»t harm him? 

2. Where did White Fong lecm the power of a gun? 



XX. 



The Love Master 



1 . 

2 . 



How did White Fong become dependent upon man? 

What coused the change in White Fang's relotionship with Weedon Scott? 



XXI. The Long Trail 

1 . How did White Fang know Weedon Scott was going to leave? 

2. How does this knowledge affect Scott .. j l r 

3. How did you feel when White Fong appeared on the deck of the steamer 



XXII. The Southlond 

1 . What was White Fang's reaction to Son Francisco? 

2. Who met Weedon and White Fong? 

3. How did White Fong react to the other pets. 

XXIII. The God's Domain 

1. Why did White Fang allow young Weedon end Maud to Pf* 

2. What enabled White Fong to learn the way of life in Californio? 



XXIV. Th# Call of Kind 

1. What are the two meanings of "Southland" in this -chapter? 

2 . How did White Fong become friendly with Collie^ 

XXVo The Sleeping Wolf 

1. What other chorocter is simiiiar to Jim Hall? In whut ways? 

2. What ten woids best describe White Fang's qualities? Which 

human-like? Which are instinctive'^ 

3. What do you think of the book's ending? 
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STUDY GUIDE: The Cdl of the Wtid 



by Jock London 



Chapter 1 
VOCABULARY: 



obscurely 
egofisticcl 
shre¥^ 
revel ot son 



1 . 



Mention three events In Chapter 1 which explain its title. Is this 

titled? What are the main steps which lead Bock Into the primitive'? By 
what standards are these elements primitive'? ' . . , 

2, What con you say about Buck’s relation to the house dogs and his loter relation 

to such novelties os rough sea and snow? 

3, What kind of person Is the man in the red shirt? Why does he have no nome 

Is he a very important eheracter'? Why? , . l* n 

4. Discuss some of the thoughts and reactions which we may bel leve might redly 

be Buck’s end which, on the other hand, we must assume belong to the 

author. Which thoughts, though presented os belonging to 

obviously human? What is the effect of this? Does this technique helg|ht«n 

your enioyment of the story?" . i 

5. Con ^ p«dict the notore of Buck's future behavior? What incidents ond reactions 

of Buck’s support your Answer? 



Chapter 2 



VCXABULARY: 



primordial 

vicarious 

Indispensable 

conspicuous 



Whet is the low of club ond fang? Describe the two incidents thrt 

low to Buck. Why do you think this low may be importimt fw Bu^ 

What do you know obout Froncois and Permolt from the weythey talk? Why 
does the outhor spell the words that they use in on unosuol way . 

Nome the nine dogs that mode up the team with a brief description of each one. 

was Buck’s thought that of cm animal and In what ways was it that of o man? 



Chapter 3 

VOCABULARY: dominant, contemplation, ultimately 



1 . What is your undemtonding of the opening sentence of this chqpter? 










2. WM event caused ?uek to ottock Spitz? Why was their fight intenupte<^ 

3. Mention the obstocles met on the Thirty Mile River. How were these peril? 

overcome? ^ l 

4. Whof factors caused Budc to wont the leadership position making his fight with 

spitz inevitable? How did his antagonism effect the rest of the team’ 

5. Whot is the meaning of the paragraph on p.33 "with the ouroro boreolis . . . "? 

Why does the author inject it'^ ^ .i . i 

6. Describe the conflict in which Buck knew hod come"’ How do you thmk 

the dogs and the men felt about his victory'^ 

Chapter 4 

VOCABULARY: Intention, perplexed , perpetual 

1 . How did Buck get into the lead dog position'’ Whrf two instances in which he 

disciplined the dogs proved his ability to tfte’mjfterihtp ^ 

2. Why did Perrault and Francois throw "chests up end down the main sheet o* 

Skogwoy? How is this connected to Francois's weeping over Buck , 

3. Contrast the life under the Scotch half-bre9d to that under Perrault and Francois. 

How does Buck adapt to his new masters? 

4. Outline Buck's thoughts as he lay near the fire. , r . l L-ir 

5. What drives explain Dave's behavior? What qualities does the Scotch half-breed 

exhibit in his final encounter with Dave? 

Chapter 5 

VOCABULARY: comprehension 

1. What other title con you suggest for this chapter? . 

2. Compere fhs differences between Hal , Charles, ond Mercedes os ^ ™ 

two previous sled drivers. What indications does the author give thot the 

new owners will be successful or unsuccessful? ^ 

3. Mention cr list the incidents which coused Buck's refusal to rise. Do you think 

he was behoving os a eiecture of instinct or repspn - 

4. What is meant by the phrose "bottom’s likely to.drop out ? In what ways is 

this phrase importont in this chapter? . » l.. i, , 

5. Why was John Thorton enroged? What does his oction tell you about his character 

6. What does the last sentence meon to you’ 

Chapter 6 

VOCABULARY: demonstrafiv©, supremacy, suppressed 

1. What reasons can you give for Buck’s first experience of genuine passionate love? 

How was this love expressed? 

? How did Thorton prove Buck's love to Hans and Pete . . i.* -o 

i. Khot w^ did Buck save Thorton’s life’ Do you think his octfonswere instinctive? 

Explain. 
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4. How did Thorton impire Buck to wiln $T600 for Min'? Hew did Thorton r^? 

5 . Explain why you think th# men "drew bock to a respectful distonce" ot the .close 
of the chapter. 



Chopter 7 



A nv/_ 

• poiiviiw 



«aSm 4 #li!A#»/ynnfifr^ 4 

wtnw^ww-w- ~ 



1. What features marked the year's travels js being different 

2. To whom does "the vision of the short-' egged hairy man refer <> Whet do you 

think its frequent recuirenee me ns? 

3. What does the chapter title mean? 

4. Why was Bude torn between the wil< and Thorton ^ ^ 

5. How did Bude become aworo that «io nethir>9 hod changed the cc^ 

6. What two events could he called ff^vst innoentlal in severing Bu^ s ties to man? 

7 Who it the Ghost Dog? Why doe j he nm at the heod of the pack? . • « 

8. What does this book indicate Is 'he author's belief and attitude toword animals? 



DISCUSSION: How do the unit problems opply to this novel? 
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STUDY GUIDE: Oid Yeller 

by Fr@d G ibeon 

Chapter 1, p, I' - 12 
VOCABULARY: depredotlon 

1. Why does Travis wont a horse? and why does he not went o dojg? 

O Ctmm^ Ujisnrie lilrde ^ m#in _ Dajic tnfliiAnCA kit 

I IIW? 1119* » fiine 1 • w ^ 

behovior? Explain. How does Arl ess's ottJtude chonge teword Trovis? Why? . ^ 
Chapter 2, p. 13 - 17 

1. Do you find the first pewogroph and sentence abrupt in introducing Old Yeller? 

Why does the author Introduce him this way? 

2. Explain Travis's feeling toward the stray dog? Would he have these feelings 

toward any dog or just this particular dbg? 

3. Why did Travis's mother allow Arliss to keep the dog’ Did she have more 

than one reason? 

Chapter 3, p. IS - 23 

VOCABULARY: javelina hogs, aggravation, wallowing 

1, How does Travis attain some qualities of a man? and then how does he lose 

some of these qualities? . ^ 

2, Why didn't Old Yeller eat the meat? Do you think this was on Instinctive behavior? 

Chapter 4, p. 29 - 30 " 

VOCABULARY: venison 

!• Was Travis to blame for Old Yeller's being afraid or is Old Yell^?r cowardly? 

2. Was the fight between the bulls a fight for survival ? If not, what yras the 
reason for the fight? Do fights, like this, often take place if: the 
animal world? the human world’ 

Chapter 5, p. 40 - 50 

1, What was Old Yel loir's reason for fighting the bear? ( Love, instinct, 

hatred of bears, protection of Arliss, protection of entire family, others ) 

2, What type of characteristics does Old Yeller have? Would yqo describe 

him as friendly, savage, intelligent, dumb, loyal, unfa^rhful; point out 
particular phrases from the first four chapters to bock up your onswers. 

Chapter 6, p. 51 -63 

VOCABULARY: embedded, sumptuous, shad-bellied, hydrophobia 

1 . Did Travis's attitude chonge tov/ord Old Yeller only because of the beer incident, 
or did he have other reosons? 



2. In ¥fhat woys does Trovlf seem to hove grown up? 

3. Why would Old Yeller steal from other families but not his awn'^ If Travis 

were feeding Old Yeller, why did Old Yeller steal ot all^ is this a 
characteristic of dogs? Or had Old Yeller special training in thieving? 
What clue do you have that pioneer people expected dogs to steoP 

Chapter 7 , p, 64 - 75 

\/Q^AnM{jM^Y: ringworm- longhofn cattle 

! . What sort of relationship develops between Travis and Old Yeller in the corn- 
field? is Old YelSer Arliss's dog or Travis's dog? Explain. 

2. Does Old Yeller seem to know how to handle Spot? Does this give you any 
clue os to what Old Yeller might have been before Trovis found him‘> 

Chapter 8, p. 76 - 82 
VOCABULARY! plague 

1. Travis doesn't put up on argument about Mr. Sanderson taking Old Yeller. 

Why didn't he pull end holler like Arliss? Who do you think felt the 
strongest? 

Chapter 9, p. 83 - 92 
VOCABULARY: tushes, gnarled 

1 . In the first paragraph, the author compares a young boy to a wild wimal 

because of his foigetting fear. Con you thirds of other examples wnere 
a human is like on animal? 

Chapter 10, p. 93 - 103 

1. W!iat would have happened to Travis if Old Yelleir hadn't held off the hogs? 

2. Why did Old Yeller look beggingly at Travis when Travis was leaving? Wes 

it because he didn't trust Travis to come btsk? Do you thiidc a wounded 
cnimal end a wounded man feel the same way? Why? 

Chopter 11, p* 104- 113 

1 . What does it mean when buzzords start to gather? 

2. Why did Old Yeller snop at Travis? ^ , 

3. Old Yeller seems to have a different feelir^ for Arliss and Travis. What is 

the difference and why would there be a difference? 

Chapter 12, p. 114- 120 
VOCABULARY: poultice, drouth 

1. Travis has no use for the new pup. What are his reasons? 

Chapter 13, p. 121 - 128 

1 . Why did the family keep fooling themselvesabout~wheihwas wrong with 
and the bull? 





o 



2. Old Yeller knew what was vfrong and he woi ready to oct. Do you fMnk only 
humoru try to "fool themselves"? Is this a good trait or not^ Why ore 
animals not os likely to do so'^ * 




Chopter 14, p. 129 - 136 



1. Travis realizes in this chapter that after all he Is | 0 $t a boy. Is this Qood*^ 
Chapter 15, p« 137 - 144 

1 . Do you think Travis should have killed Old Yeller? Ccm you justify the 

shooting of Old Yeller? If you hod been Travis, whaf-would you hove 
done? 

Chapter 16, 

1 . Do you think Travis will forget Old Yeller? 

2. Will the pup replace Old Yeller for Travis? for Arliss? 

3. Con you guess who the little pup is? 

DISCUSSION; 

1 . Do you firki the ending in the story sad? 

a. b it sod because Old YolJer died*^ 

b# Is it sod becouse Travis would shoot Old Yeller? 

c. Is the ending not sod"^ 

2. Explain the difference in the relationship between Arliss and Old Yeller oixl 

that between Travis and Old Yeller. 

3. How do the unit problems apply to this novel ? 
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LESSON *5i WRITING SHORT STORIES 

OBJECTIVES: To hove the studewt use the lcno\^edge and opply the concepts 

learned through reading short stories, poetry, and novels to 
self*expression through creative writing. 



AAATERIALS: NONE 



PROCEDURES: 



A. To prepare the student for writing, have him collect in his mind and on 
paper throughout the unit all he knows generally about animals from 
personal experiences and learned experiences. 

( Animals con be used os symbols — unit knowledge ) 

( Animals can be trained •• general knowlege ) 

B, Help the student develop a list of specifics about an animal by illustrating 

the procedure in class* . . i j \ 

1. My dog Gretel and I have a close friendship. ( unit knowled^ ) 

* My dog is olwoys waiting for me after school . ( general kriowledge ) 

2.i Tigers can hove human quoiities. ( unit knowledge ) 

Tigers ore usually dangerous. ( genera! knowledge ) ^ • • l 

A student may try many animals until he finds one he would like to work with 

C, Have the student then create a problem he wishejf his animal to solve, either 

as an animal or os a symbol • 

D, let the student pick on environment where he .twlihes to place hfi 

animal withthe problem which has now been created for the * 

The student should now have selected on animal , an environment, and 

a problem. 

E, To help the student collect and organize his information, discuss with the 

class possible methods of organizing tlic story, such as: 

environment 

introduction of the onimol end the problem 

complication of the problem 

solution of the problem 

resolution of the character end problem 



F. To give guidance and help in a situation new to the stu^nts, ollw the 
students to develop their rough draft in class as you give aid and 
encouragement. When the rough draf; indicates th^ the 
successfully complete the paper assignment, allow him to finish it at home. 



G. 



To give recognition to student accomplishment, 
to read their papers in class or, if they prefer, reed the stones ® 
fftr them rirt menfion names if the authors do rx>t wish you to. 









LESSON ^6: JNDIVIOUAL READING 



OBJECTIVES: To rood and onalyzo a novel for the tkemotfe concepts In the unit on 

on individual basis. 

To write an analysis of the novel. 

MATERIALS: Bibliography 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To provide each student with a selection on bis own level , orronge in advance 

with the school librarian to have the boohs an the bibliography in the 
t^¥)ol library. Distribute the bibliography to the students; help them 
mdke their selections by giving information about the books when possible. 
Aid the students in selecting books and give them class time to begin reading. 

B. After students have had time to read a fne{or portion of the books, confer with 

each student obout his book arid help plan o topic around whirh he can 
center his report. 

C. Allow one or two days in class for writing of reports to provide an opportunity 

for the teacher to give assistance wherever necessary. 
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INTRODUCTION' TO TEACHING THE UNIT 



" , Great writers have often used the study of on outcast and the group from 
which he Is outcast os a basis for mony of their best worhs; Shokespeare's Hamlet, 
Ibsen's Or* Stockman, O'Neill's Yank ore all literary examples of the outcast* 

kitfwHA frfiA SfltriCIlte CHfld dftliCOtO sltOOtlOnS If) 

such outcast stories, all students can benefit from an owcveness of the oncost, 
the scapegoat, and the group end its prejudices as used in literature. Treatment 
of the outcast theme in easy works will lead to the student's eventual . ijfweif*' • 
standing of the pressures arid consequences of being a Hamlet, of^clation of 
Ibsen's craftsmanship In creoting Or. Stockman, and awareness of the social 

Implications In O'Neill's treatment of Yank* 

The unit is Introduced with on obvious physicol , grotesque outcast in 
"Born of Mon and Woman" ond an obvious ethnic outcast in "The Chari^i", so 
that the student recognizes and begins to develop the concepts of how mIi^ 
different and not being in accord with group standards effects the Individual. 

fbdhieilfffeersnisves Into the study of short stories which involve various 
reosons for outcostlng - religious, ethnic, rocial, social and physical - some 
obviously and some subtly* The stories are reed by each student, but the 
vesrious concepts are developed through class discussion. 

in this unit, it Is porticulorly essential that seme work be dow with 
vocabulary which Is related to the unit, os much of It will be unfomlllorjo the 
student; scopegoot, ostracize, prejudice, social, ethnic, religious, WBraclo 
ore oil terms which should be oriolyzed and discussed in tenm of teocher and 
student experience with references to actual or fictionoi incidents. 

The student can apply "outcostlng" to present day and real life situations,, 
cmd this technique Is handled through newspaper reading and newspaper writing. 

. The students bring into class exomples from newspapers of preserit day outcosting, 
which ore discussed In class. The student, then, is asked to write w editorial, 
a feature story, or a news story from some experience that he has hod or wit- 
• nessed Involving some form of outcosting. The techniejues. of newspaper writing 
ore tougN along with this lesson. 

The student should now have developed the whys and hows of outcostlng, 
and be ready to proceed somewhat on his own. For individual analysis, longer 
short stories whose themes are more fully developed ollow the stode^ to 
the detailed ramifications of the unit problems end concepts. "The Snow 
is read Individually by oil students and then discussed In class. For those stu^nts 
able now to work Independently the "Blue Hotel" Is assigned. Students who hove 
not fully grasped the concepts might read another long, but simple, short ^ to 
clorify concepts. Whsm o imijority'of the closrhas become cognizant of the 














concepts, they ore reody for poetry^which 91^^ fewer clues to meaning than 
the other forms of I iteroture. The teacher moy use a variety of poetry c^ 
divide the cla» into homogeneous groups with the "most clue** poems going to 
in© slowest and the “least clue** p^ms to the foste^ sti^nts. Tte 
clo» then hears the firpi reports of each group so the cion may snore in ™ 
intepretation of oil poems u^. 

t 
» 

When all of these steps hove been completed, the st^nt should now be 
capable of handling a novel o For this porticulor unit. To Kill A Mockingbird 
seemed oppropriote reading for any level students. All students seem to enjoy 
the book and to be able So apply concepts of ostracism to the novel . Every 
student will not obtain the some level of understanding but each will come to • 
valid conclusions ot his own level. When the students complete the novel , 
the cliss is divided into l^fi^^enecus gi^ps and each group chooses 0 diseuwipt 
topic upon which the group will write o paper to be presented to the clois. 

7 'he final step ond culminating point of the unit is the stu^nt's 
selection of on individual novel from a bibliography and his oj^licotion of 
all the concepts to his selection. An irxiividuci conference with each sjixient 
helps him to ebaose a topic relating the concepts learned in the uiilt to pis 
book. The topic is then developed and written by the student. / 

These various steps lead the student to on oworeness of tks confl ict 
between individual and group standards and of the effects of the group upon 
the individual in life and literature. Afore than this, however, the unit 
offers both background and practice which will engender undorstonding in 
the student's later reading of literedure. 
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LESSON #1 



OBJECTIVES: To discover the outcast in literature* 

To £xnd exan^E^las of outCciats in modem life* 
To seelc tHe cause* of this relationship* 

MATERIALS: "Bom of Man and Woman” 

”unariv«ri" 



FROCEDBRES: 

A* Distribute tho story, ”Born of Man and Woman” and have the students 
read it in class before any dlscuialon takes place* 

B* To check on reading accuracy, establish through questions such as 
the following the major details of the story on the literal 

level: 

1« Who is the speaker? 

2* Where and how does he live? 

3. Is there anything unusual about the speaker? 

4* Who are the ”little mothers” and '‘little fathers ? 

C. To develop inferences about the story and the concept of outcast, 

ask such questions as: , j 

1* Why did the character call children ”little mothers and 

•‘little fathers”? 

2* Why do you think the speaker was forced to live in the 
cellar? 

D* The students will recognise this story as an exaggeration of the 

way a deformed person might be treated* To lead them to re ate 
the concept to personal knowledge, tell them a story from 
* personal experience in which you have known or heard of an outcast* 

Ask them to mention situations they've heard about. , , ^ 

1* Do you know of other situations like this? (Children locked 
in attics by their parents; children kept under sedation 
by parents, etc*) 

2* Why do people treat other people in this way? (Fear, 
shame, ignorance)* 

E* Assign "The Charivari” and the study guide questions. To inductively 
develop the causes of prejudice, discuss the study questions 

in class. 




8TUDT GUIDE: "The Charivari** 

by Zona Gall 



VOCABULAFS: hypocjfltlcal , mamentoe, \H.t 

1. flow did the people treat Obald and how did they think about him before 

Edward Muir entered his house? How much did ' they really know 
about him? 

2, Why did Muir go inside Obald *s house? 

3« Describe the interior* 

a. ) What things in particular interested Edward? 

b. ) What was Obald •s reec'tfon to Edward’s Interest? 

4* Who did Edward tell about his visit? 

5. After they found out about the chest, what did various people sty about 
Obald? ' ‘ “ 

flow did they act toward him? 

6« Why do you think they reacted the way they did? Can you see the causes 
of prejudice behind the actions of the townspeople? 

7* What was Obald *s reaction to the townspeople? Did this help or hurt 
his acceptance by the gro.up? 

8« What is a charivari? Coh^lderihg the end of the story, why was it 
ironic that the boys gave Obald a charivari? 

What effect does the ending have on the readdr? 



O 
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LESSON *2 



OBJECTCVES: To iiwefapt-eoise»^tfay H i>al |M i H^ ^ 

To onoiyze the reoct i oro of the outcast to nh situation. 



MATERIALS: "The Seventh Candle" 
"Clothe the Ndced” 
"Hftr Lover” 

**Oufeoitt of Pokor Flat” 
“Tho OutccBt” 



PROCEDURES: 



A. To direct the students In the recognition of concepts, d»tgn eoeh story tfie 
day before class discussion end give the students the study questions to 
use as o check on understondinge This work is to be done iridividudlye 

- 

Be Using the study questions os.^ basis for discussion, ondyze each dory with 
the doss, objectifying tt^ concepts which each orw exemplifies. 

1. “The Seventh^ondle^ -Ostrqclzlng a member of agroup for religious 
dlffetencete 
2e “Clothe the Noked” 

Oe Scopesooting in the oggronion of the boys against Raymond, 
be Prejudice In the treatment of Lonnie by her employers and 
in the attitude of whites toward Negroes, 
c* Reactions of the outcasts: 

Big Lonnie^occeptcnce 6f fate 
Royiiiond----8ewildefmBnt and feor 
da Mrocism for reasons of physical deformity, for difference 
in dress, and for recaons of roce>- 

3. "Her Lover“ 

a. Reaction of outcasts by creation of 0 fcmtaiy world • 

b. Change In csdtitude of group (represented by ;?jdent) after 

fomiliority and under^onding Is achieved. 

c. Outcod! for reasons of physical oppeoronce and social status* 

4* “Outcasts of Poker Flat” t ' 




a* Scopegooting of several individuals by a town. 

be Variety of social outcasts: prostitute, gambler, drunkard, etc. 

c • Reaction of the outcasts to their situation: fear,- oggres«>on 



toward group responsibility, courage, etc. 

•The Outcast* ; 

a* A figure ou^cst from more then one group* 
b* Ostraciun'pf on IndivWMal by noture of the role cesigned 
to thot individual and the inability pf theTodIvIdual 
to functljm in that role* 






ERIC 



STUDY GUIDE; **Tht Outcoth of Pakor FloT" 

by ^ Hoctt 



• *1^ jStt ? ' V ' 



VOCABULArV: 



ominous 

banltlvnont 

Impropriety 



expatriate 



r 



"is. 



i. 



1mm *twif Ifttfl 



why wu Poker riot experiencing thi bvr»i virPvwJS vti 

to the outeastinug of the group? * ^ 

2. How would you describe the group which is responsible for the bonithfi^ f 

3. What hod each of the expotrlotes dene to warrant bels^ outcast from the 

group? 

a. '«.Odkhur«t 

b. Mother Shlptotfi' 

c. The Duchess “ 

d. Uncle Billy 

Why have Plhey ond the Inno^tit been forced to run 
In what^^oy is the reason for the exile of Pi^y ond the Innocent similor 

tothe reason for the e>tlle of Oachurst Olid hfegro^ 

Were the groups responsible for the exile of either group fustifi^ in their 
actions? Why*? Ho^ 

How does the followlng-opply to “The^ Outcasts of . oker ^ot » What do 
all the "bod" chexaCfors except one do to meflt the lines'^ 

There's so much good !n the worst of us. 

And so much bod In'the best of us, 

' Thot It hoKlIy behooves cmy of us 
To^dk about the rest of us. ^ 

How did edch cf the bufoartt reoct fo hit. exile? Which one was the 
strongest? thewedkest? 



4. 

5. 



6 . 



7. 



8. 






STUDY GUIDE? **The Seventh Candlo“ / 

by I. L. Peretz 






VOCABULARY; 



synagogue 



Sdsboth' 



/ 



/ 



L For whorhdowBoihaligfo the candles ecwh.W^ 

2, Wh, d<« 3a^ Hv* with h«r flwnc^ . ■ . ■ ^ 

3, Why doM toho** srandmotter IbrbM her to fcr hwiariier? 

4, Ofwhofdototh* nvwttl Cfladia bwomsa^fBibqi’ 

5,. Why M the tohw an oufsstf ? ftwn what a»<»up t* he ootcotf? 



/ 



I 



O 



• * » • 



y 

































STUDY GUIDE : "Clethe the 

by D^thy Poker 



VOCABULARY: gutto-percho 

tf^lous 

brads 

personage 



solvio 

eeif-depreccd’ipn 
eeprisal 
Uncorcero^t » 



. * L- MvLutina fh» ittformotfon 

1. o. Kereoo rn© ri?sr row paragrapn> wi v*iw»i..w ..t« ^ ^ — -• - - 

you find/ describe kind of Ilf® 6lg Lonnie had had^ki: 
b» Do you think this Is an exaggerated account? Why? 

c. What effect does a stotemant like "Big Lonnie told the time in days" hove on on 
analysis such os the one you did In 1-a? 

2. What changes did Raymond bring to Big Lonnie's life? ^ ^ -uo 

3. What Is Ironic dbout the !*ladles*" cornments when Big Lonnia tells themthey must qufTf 

4. Why couldn't Big Lonnie get relief? . n-n. 

5* Who was Big Lonnie's and Raymond's salvation? Descrito her. 

author of the story^ Is well known for limr sorcoscnr how Is It shewn here ^ 

6. What Is Raymond's favorite pastime? Why does it hove to end? Wherf Is Roymond s 

first reoctlon to this? . v -,, , , .. . - . ^ 

7, What incident builds up prejudice ogotnst the Negro oncl enables people to scapegoat 

him more? 



i 



i 



8. Why does Big Lonnie beg? 

9. Howdbes Raymond feiel about the forthcoming walk? 

10. Wlfot e'ff^M figure of speech does the author In cfoicribing wW wpihi 

toil^imondrWRaynf^ 

11. Do you feel that the ending of the story Is more pathetic than It would hove been 

If Raymond hod died? Why. o^ why npf? 

12. What kind of an outcast Is Big Lonnie? Raymond? 

13. Whot "ugly" qucHtles hes Ml» Parker glyen •*thp ^perlw white sle^type 7 

What a dmi rab l e qualities has she givim the Negro? 




STUDY GUIDE: ”Hw Lover" 



b/ Mcocin Gorky 



VOCABULARY: genet 

c/nicet 

supptfeotory 

bet^hlng 



inostocioffi 

ennui 

impeccdbillty 
humonism . 
Seit 



1. Who telU the story? How clo you leern what ktnd of pereon whyooeshe 

feel tuperior? 



2. Wl» U the outeest? Describe her physical appearance and behovtar. Far what 
reosont is she outoeot?' 

3; Why does Teiesa*i first request seem ironic? 

4. What does Teresa wish ta da Ibr the student In leturo fer his fover? Whydaes 

this seem Incongruous? 

5. To whom does Teresa wish the second letter written? Why does this "fog" the 

outhor? Do you think hts reaction is nature!? 



6j Why did Teresa invent her lover? Is this idea believable? 

7; Explain these words; "Now, whenever I come to this point in tny stbry, f always 
feel horribly onward and idiotic. Well, well?" 

8. Explain the idea behind the letters to Teresa and Boles. 

9. Are the oM*c<sts* needs any differom from the rieeds of the oedepted? Which needs 

often become stronger? 



'10«. Sum m ar iz e the meoning of tho ocquolntonce remarks. Why does he thmk society 
scorns certain individuals? Is society owore that It -does this? According 

lo.tKibauthorwill we chonge? 




STUDY GUIDE: 



•*The Outcast*' 

hv I, L, Perett 



What type of family Is described In the first part of the story? 
does Hannah not seem a., part of the family? 

2* Practically a whole story is related in the middle section: 

"The life to which she fled, flung her back^ cast hsr out* The 

. 'Tlrso -f1nr:rl»ril aYlA Wd 

«&.;vA«d^D iccaw ww»» w ^ — 

dreamed of became thorns* 

But she could nor back Betwe^ us stood the Law - and 
two graves, iny father's and ny mother's grave;" • 



How 



. i 



a. 



»• To what life had she fled? >. ./ 

b. Wtot things separi^ted Hannah from returning to her original 
gro^ip? Wiy in particular Lay? , , , 

■ c. What do tbs slower and the thotn sj^bolisie? 
d* iihat would you say IS the approximate Int’efmlttent time 
between her leaving the group and her return? 

3* What are the comparisons H^iihah makes of Judaism aud Christianity? 

4« . Explain the line kept that for menfolk only,*" 

5. Why has Hannah become an outcast from both religious*- groups? Why 

are her feelings ntlxed as to which group she wishes to belong to? 

6. Does the author give Hannah hope at the end of the s.tory? 






lEMC. 
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LESSON '3 



OBJECTIVES; To recognize and deTme the voeobulonr of the uniK 

To apply the terms to literature or*d personal experience. 



o 



MATERIALS: THE OUTCAST: THEORETICAL SOURffS 



aD#v^r\i iDCe. 
r i\ WFv»iw y • 



y . 



► yr 

V,. V- . 






■.M 



^<>1* , 



ERIC 



.wdA«.j|)Ue 



mm 



tnvolvt the class In a discussion of thoir personal and literary oxperiencos 

with the unit concepts* 

1. How does scapegoating go on today? 

2. What examples of scapegoating were there in the stories we nave reo 

3. Whflt it a ^ definition for modem scapegoetingT ^ 

Refer to the section of the theoreticol essay on modem seopegoating to gmae 

the students in formulating their definition. 



/ 



To develop related vocabulory Aills and further develop concofte, put tsw 
“pie'iudice” on the board. Ask the class to divide it Into its two baip 
forms. ( pre judge ) 

1. What does "pre” mean? / , 

• 2. Whot does "judge" mean? . . a 

3, When you ore prejudiced toward something what ore you doing? y 

4. What would be a good definition for "pre|udice“? . / 



O 



Bfoinstorm with the doss for reasons why people prejudge. Refer 

stories they have read. From your notes, suggest reasons that the rtvde^ 

foil to develop. 



A 



.’V ■. 

■ "D. 



■ * ' # ' 

To Introduce the concept of group standards, ask the students to tjifidc of • - 
Incidents in their lives in or outside of school l» which sQineone has 
, been cost out of a group. If student responses ore week, about 
. cous6Se (For good clones introduce the word **ostroci2e^ ot.th?s poInVi) 

. ’1, What con cause a person to be ostracized'^ 

o. Standards of dress. • 

b. Stondordsof physical appearance. ' ; 

c. Stondordsof home background o ' 

d* Standards of speech. - \ 

e. Standards of ability', (dcodemic, sports^ . rtiettwficicil) 

/ 2. Why was the person outcast In the examples suggested? 

( violated idea of group^stoildgrds) 






To aid the students in moving toward morp ob s^ t l««ls, list five qualities 
of the outcast which apparently cause his iso^aHof^4^p^ a group and . 
.discuss their distinctions. 

1. physical v 



2. social 

3. ethnic 

4. religious 

5. racial 












/'■ 



V’. 












y/ 



■ /' ■ .^r'. 



. / 
/. . 

* 



■ i' 














F. 



G* 






To further rolote theee Ideas to literature, ode the el4H the following questfM 
. obouf ”6om of Mon Woman” : 

1. What etondeedf of our society did the 

2. What evidence Is there of "scapegoating” In the story^ 

3« What type of outcast was the spedeer'^ ' • ^ 

Continue the discussion with other stories until the doss has objectified and 
cvntSMfilzed the conceots to vour satisfaction. . 

- p - , . 

• • * 

• » * ^ 

Study the themtica! essay notes on scapegoating, prejudice, ond gra^ 

standards to plan a talk tor the students on the ooi^ptf of scapegoating 
( ancient end modern ), prejudlcei ( definition ond causes ), and ssoloHw 
from the gcoup ( standards of a group ). Tte tdk should reinfbr<^, build, 

and expand the concepts which the cla» h» develop 














1 ; 









. ^ 








f * 



/ 

f 
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?:£SSON #4 



•BJECTIVES: To apply the concepts of the tolt In cr^Mva witing. ( 

To distinguish among styles of newspaper writing. 

. ■ , > ' ^ . 

MATERIALS: Newspaper and/or nagaslne articles*' 

PROCEDURES: ' 

A Assign the students to obtain newspaper and/or magarlne 

pets^or group is outcast. This assignment should be | |sek 

In advance of the lesson. In class, discuss some of the articles 
dealing with various reasons for butcastlng, such as; social 
differences, ethnic differences, religious f 

differences » and plqrft leal handicaps. <It might be helpful , 

articir^ad of ^ yourself so as to have one example of each kind 

of outcast.) 

B. To reduce teacher direction, divide the class into 

end have the gro«g>s discuss their neuspaper 

the unit. To show the students that outcast situations not raly 

apply to others but to themselves as well, le^ ?Slk^l 

ciiculatlng among them, from these life situations 

situations where they have been an outcast or have a friend who 

1. Have you ever known anyone who was outcast by his parents f 

2. Outcast from friends or peer group? 

3. Outcast from groups by reason of race, religion, or physic 
difference? 

4. Outcast for economic reasons? 

C. To prepare for the written essignment, expose the student *” 

^ & feature, and a news story dittoed from the articles the students 

have accumulated. , 

1. Read these articles carefully to see how they ere different. 

2, What are the differences among the three articlesY 

The students nay apply mwy of the concepts lesme . 

unit in this type of analysis, list the students 
board in three columns and conclude the discussion by heading the 
columns with the appropriate word. 

1. Feature Writing. 

A. Huaoan Interest stories^ not necessarily newsworthy 
’’front-page material”. 

be Appeals to a certain type of reader, l.e. teenager, 
businessman, housewife. 

c. First paragraph attention-getting devices; questions, 

excla^tlons, quotation. 

d. Use of, clever, highly connotative language. 

2. News Story. , • 

a. Who, what, when, where, why usually in first paragraph. 









b« Use of denotative language, 
c. Newsworthy siaateilal. 

3. Editorial. 

a. Article coiamenting u Subject; opinions, 

b. Should be backed ^ with facts and logic as 
well as opinion. - 

c. Used either to in&rm the’ public » influence 
opinion of others, or entertain. 

U« UDX; UX DXOUU^WI xcaEi|^uo^v^ 

e. Hay be acconq>anied by letters to the editor 
or ca^rtoons. 

D. Make the assignment: Write about a personal experience with 

outcasting similar to those discussed in class. Use. the 
. form of a newspaper editorial, feature story, or news story. 

E, , To further prepare for the writing assignment, have each 

student write an outline of what he wants .to say and then 
help him decide which form best to present his 

topic. (It might be helpful ^ the teacher had an 
example of all thx'ee kinds of writing that he had written 
himself. ?or slower students the straight news story 
might be best.) ’ 




LOSSON ^5 

OBJECTIVES: To cTs^yzQ o foTt^sr v^crfc fcr ths fryp3 of out’cc^i re^oT^r 

for csifccsfi'ijtg^ citdl tha roccfien of ffe cotc^. 

T@ pToparo a \sfrltt@n cfnolysis ceni’@f©d crow^ ©3^0 ^jss*ci; of 
tho story. . 

fMTE^IAtS; ”Th0 Spiow Geos©'* 



FitOCEOURES: 



A. to prepare for reading, distribute tha stud/ guide ondr pnevieiy the 
vocabulary of the story: 



hamlet 


askance 


bulwark 


piqioned 


Inarticulate- 


girt 


tendrils 


*' derelict 


oblivion 


exfont 


wwinanc^ju 


me^fC^ring 


unerringly 


o^ro 


buffeted 


braoched 


apparition 


p*y 


plummeted 


estuaries 



b, Afterfhe students have read the story Individuatly, divide theiii ifito 
heterogeneous groups ar>d hove them discuss th^ study guh^ 
questions in their groups. (Answers to the questions may ^ 
written If the teacher feels this Is necessary to keep the^pdqps> 
moving. If the discussions seem to be progressing odtqucdely, . 
written answers ore unnecessory.) / • 

C. To prepare students for group writing, bring the cBok toget fi e^ for 0 

discussion to review the concepts of the unit briefly, i 

< ‘ * * 

D. Group the students homogene o usly and assign topics oeoofding to 

ability. •: ^ j 

1. tow ability - Rhodoyer, os on oudcoit from society, 

\ builds his life orourdFHtho Old Clwv^prld 

‘ of nature. \ 

2 . Middle. Ability - Rhodoyer ond the mow goose ore porollel 

chOTOcters in this story of the outc^.^ 

3. High Ability - .The snow, goose jondJts^symboI Ic meqnlng. 









3 



STUDY GUIDE: "Tks Gmo" 



^ Peui Gdlieo 

« 

1 • CbscrSba of frhs s5^. U fit fe cte^tG? ^ 

to msjod? 



J 



■" ' O VS 

V ‘ 



\ 



Dts^to rhillp Rh«iy®?©ff. Whoro cfcos Ip cIwsd to ilv©? Why? 

WJm 10 to ^«rre^r? Kov^; <bss ba ki^ to £tcyy?' 

’ .* 

y* 

4. How^lld to people reoct to Philip? Why wcs he outccst ? 

5. Whcrt kind of personotlty did Philip hove? How did he reoct'IcrWe^eHow humans 

who re|@etcd hirn? 

V 

* • \ 

6. To whet did Philip turn to replace human compcwlenshlp? Explain hh^life in the 

lighthouse. > \ 



7, Describe Frltho, What brings her to Rhoyoder? 



\ 



8, Whqt Is Frltho* sottitude toward Rhoyoder when she first meets^him? What chon^ 
her ottltude? . \ 



\ \ ■ 
\ 



9j Who? Is the bock^rpund of to snow goose? How does the bird become attoshed 
to Rhayader? 

\ 

10. Describe the relationship built up between Rhayader and Fritho ; Wind is^to 

fvnctlon-'of .the bird in this relationship? ^ - 

• ^ 

• ' " 1 ✓ ’ • ‘ 

It. ■ During what period In history does Che story take piece? 

!2. What does Rhoyoder plon to-do with his boot? Why was this octlon porticulciriy 
important to Rhoyoder? How does he carry out his plan? 

J . * * 

f ’ ■ ' 

• / 

13. What technique does Golitco use to describe the heroic^effbifts of Rhoyoder? 



•;-$v 









14. Tcic.ing in to considerotion the following, what does the snow bird symbolize*’: , 

o. (connection With Fritha. . \ • 

b. Role in the relationship betweerTFrito. Rhoyoder, ond the ricthire 

of that ref otionship . ■/ \ 

c. The bird's oct ions during the rescue. 

d. Fritho*s thoughts at the end of the sto^ • 



i 



t 

■I 

J 

:‘5 







: 






F 

i 

f 
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LESSON ^ 6 

OBJECnVES: To cjj^ly tho coitsspts to p^?try. 

To orgcEnias cjidl pjcsont cral reports. 

MATiERIALS: "Tulips ctkJ As?dr©ss©s" "The HuTsohSsco^ in tito Pedt" 

"TKsJov;" ; '“Bross SpitScom" 

"Dogs it Matter'?" "Mr. Flood’s Pesrty" 



PtOaOURES: 

A. To fomllicnrize each student with each poem thcat will be in this lesson, 

divide the class irjto homogeneous groups and hove them read 
the poems and select one that they os a group wish to study and 

report to the rest of the class. 

< 

B. To develop the concept of outcasting with less teacher direction and 

to develop some i|»ir^r$tcnding of on outhor’s attitude, hove eoch 
group study its poem looking primarily for the concepts learrted 
in the unit. Tte things that might concretely be suggested ere: 

1 . The type of outcast. 

2. The reoson for outcasting. 

3. The reaction of the outcast. 

4. The attitude of th@ outhor toward the outeest, and towxjrd 

the group that outcast. 

5. The relationship between the speaker and the outcast. 

C. To develop skill in oral activities, have each group present its poem 

and its interpretation to the clcss. The group preserttdion-nMght' 
be divided os follows: 

1. One person reading poem. 

2. One person discussing type of outcost. 

3« One person discussing reason for oidcostlng. 

4. One person discussing the author's attitude. 

5. One person-discussing the reocHons-of the outcast. 





LISSOM ^ 7: Iccc^n cnfy for p^led®r?y 

O^ICTIVIS: To o^sly tte ursif c^e^pJs to © ttory. 

To praipsTO crd reports. 

iMATimAlS: ”Tk^ fJ!w3 Hotel “ 

r^OCEDU^IS; 

A. DIstrlbite ths stud) cpsstiom md assign tl^ reding of ”Tha Kuo 

B. Divide tluft class Into heterogeneous groups «td hove the students discuss 

the study guide cpestlom In groy^. 

C. To encourage the formutotion of fsioblersis based on lltercturc with less 

teacher direction, have each group develop sevens! topic questioi« 
which could be discus^ In o report on the story. 

D. VVwking with the groups one at a tiepe, help thenn ehoose a sustcrfjle 

topic for a group report r 

1 . How does Crone use settirtg cs a meam of dsveSoping the 

theme of the stor/? 

2. What ©o tbs causes of the Swede’s Isoiotfsm imtn th® group 

ard his eventuol death? 

3. What are the attitudes of the other characters toward the 

Swede? 

4. Who Is the scapegoat in "The Blue Hotel"? What evidence . 

supports your opinion? 

5. Compare the Swede and Rlchced Cory. 

E. To p repere for on oral report, discuss with the whole class the organization 

of the report'with the assignment of certain ports to various members 
of the group. P6int out the use of notes os cn old to reportii^. 

F. Hove-eoch group report-to-the clo» on their chosen topic. 

~~'G.'ToncuIminatr-the-lesson," discuss the story with the entire group. 

* " ~ I . Expkln^the significance ond meoning of the second por<^raph 
^ JniecHcn VIIL How does the vain man seporote himself 

" ' from^ reshoHherworld? Using the symbols of the Swede 

os the vain mon and the bl Izzard os the world, how does 
Cronedeef about refuge-from life. 






2. Ccsi yov tho wss of blis^ in t'bo c^cry? 

a. coHcmnbry e^inst tho vnivosrso. 

b. As:^r?i(^ of Scwily*s Hwjrdgjtom}©. 

c. Sw©^*s rojcctictn of humsinity, 

d. Failure of ot(^n to 'tfsot ths S^^5;©^?a m men-miS botbsr. 

3» Skaifd tbs e^my erd at the and of sootier VIM? Do®* Section IX 
present too moralistic a view? 

4, Comp^ th@) Swede and Richard Cory by Robinson, 

5. Croi^ ussiolly writes oboist on "outccttf^* He never tries to protect 

the outcast from the nett ;.*o§ forces which surround him; he 
usually only tries to explain the outcast and what forces mode 
him on outcast. How Iks he done it in this story? 



STUDY GUIOS: ’’Tte DSuo Kstor 



by Ssopinn Ctcsa 




VOCABVIMY: 



^ 1.1. ^ rv*.ii e II.. 



'1 ^An_ _ A. V- _ ■ _ I A. _ I A. ^ ■ L • ? ^ m-.! AWZa 

!• VYrnTT 19 80 unusucil QOOUT O HOYOI pOIRIQO OIV9 L/ra ^V«f 7 W iiiva 

on parposd"^ ^e$ this g!v@ you ctny hnow!@dgo of Scully's 
character'? 

2. WhoV effect do you get from the three men hcving no nomeii? Does this seem 

to Isolate the men from each other? 

3. In Part I, which of the men seems to be the outccet? Pick out some specific 

phrases that show he is different or thought to be diffeirent. 



1 . Why would Scully's voice be hearty when he announced a bl iz^ord? 



2. What might make the Swede feel as he does'? Has anything which hot 

previously happened look suspicious? 

3. Describe the CowbOy and Easterner. Whot type of men do they appear to 

be? Do they have anything in common which could form the bosis 
for a close relationship? » '■ 

. * * * • ’ 

4. Whose actions have set the Swede apart from the rest of the group? 



PART II 



VOCABULARY: 



odvenary 

askance 

indolently 



focosely 

blatant 



5. At the pnd of the chapter who (los become an putcqd'? Why? 



PART III 




2. What were Scully's n^ives in talking to the Swede? What did the Swede 
think Scully's nwtives Vfere? ’ 



' / 



3. Of oll-the'charoctefs^jAfhom do you find-t h e m ost h uman?'' Why? 



/ 



■/ 



/ 



PMT 5V 



\ 




novolf • C©i you think of Q2sc7?»p!©s vvhspo y^cdlirsQ diisis-stcsTO novoli 
you ofrasd of a ^rtoin oouii^ihry ot Iccoio? 



2, Tf *3 Swcda pictured Nebredeo m th© vyild vs^st. Did his feor of th© v^ild 

v;ost h©lp to outcc^ him from t(^ group? 

3. Whot change soomad to com? over th@ Swede when ertd Scully cemte 

downstairs? 



I. The Svrede accused Johnny of cheating and Johnny denied it. Knowing some 
of the characteristic of both men who do you think is telling the 
truth? Why^ 



1. A gambler is usually outcast from "respectable” society. Why in this story 

is the gambl^ not outcost? Whot mokes him "respectable"? Why If 
someone me^ some of our standar ds do we tend to ignore things I ike 
professior^" Can you think of any modem examples of this? 

2. Why did the Swede pick out the gambler to harass? 

e 

3. The corpse stored at the lign on the^cest machine which read "This registers 

the amount of your purchase." What wps the omount'ofthe Swede 'i 
purchase? Had he purchased It er?tirely himself^ 



PARTV 



VOCABULARY: 



bovine f 



demonios 



2. Do you hove jany feelings of animosity toward any of the choracters? Who?. 
Why? / 



/ 



PART VI / 



i 

t 



VOCABULARY: leonine 



I. . During the fight, the sidelines seem to be all one sided. Why do the 



of so unfavorably? 



Easterner and Cowboy side with Johnny? Why is the Swede thought 



thought 



PART Vli 



t 



o 




PART m 



I.\k 3 Eesfornsr c3^d Cowboy s©©?n to have boc^wo friQmSs. Dt^ frboy krtaw ©ces!i 

oth©r bsfoto ths Blua ltot©l? WhaS* did tbsy hav© In camiRan? WhaJ h©l{^ ^ 

to davalop ^hslr frierulshtp? Ccn you giv© otbor ©isa?npl©3 wh©ro ^is fs^pss^cd^ 



2. Explain \\m comparison of the gambler to parts of speech, 

\ 

3. Is the ComHbo/s reaction of , '*Woll, I didn't 66 anything^ did l?“ a monnerf weocKoo'^ 

How was he rational Izlng'^ 

4. -After this section, how do you now feel about the Swede, the Eostenrier, the Cowboy, 

and Johhny? 




5, How does the Swede fulfill his own prophc^? 





LESSON ^ 8 

OSJECTIVES: To e^!y conespts of unit to o novel . 



o 







£ 






I 



^^TSRIALS: 



To Ki8i. q M^c?slfigbi:d 



PROCEDURES: ' 

* *. • * ‘ ' ' 

A. Distribute tt^ novel Grd,b@fore reeding begins, discus tne bom in g^nefa' 
terms to orouse interest. To encourc;^ onolyticol thinking, tt^ 
students to formulute mojor problem questions besed bn unit concepts 
which they may be able to answer in their reading. (Typo of outcasts; 
reactions of ch^acters; choracteristics of groups from which indi- 
viduals are outcasts; reasons for aggression b^ certoin individuals 
against others. ) 

Allow time in cfoss the first day for reading. For further reading, 
assign a reading schedule occoiding to the ability of the class. 



B. To vary class octivities and provide continuing stiml^lation for reading, 
approach the study of the boc^ through whole doss discussions, 
smalt group discussions and iridividuol reading time in doss. Use 
the study guide questions as the basis for discussions. 



C. To check the reading progress of the students, require them to write out 
some of the study guide questions in a quiz situation. (In the study 
guide there are many inferer^ce and comprehension questions which 
moy be used in teacher directed discussion, for example. Chapter 
4, question 2 and Chapter 9, question 4.) 



0. To begin structuring the group writing assignment, after the novel has 
been read, review the outcosts in the novel: Scout, Tom Robinson, 
Boo Radley, Mayella Ewell, and Delphas Raymond. 

Discuss the elements of prejudice in the novel , 

Discuss the social structure of the town and its effect on scape- 
goating and prejudice. 



E. To develop analytic skill, use the above discussion as the basis for 

helping the students develop theme topics such os: 

1 . Scout Finch was an outcast because of her age. 

2. Boo Radley was a victim of scapegoating and prejudice. 

3. If Tom Robinson hod been o white man he would hove gone free. 

4. The Negro population of Moycomb was the victim of prejudice. 

5. The old saying about kilii^ o mockingbird odds meaning to 

the theme of the novel . 

) • : 

F. Ask eophr-shident to develop at least one good discussion topic. 
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Divkte the ctoBS Into iKKnogeneous groups ond ode thwi tp chooie o t<^c‘ 
end discuss Ifr^ citlrig posseges in the story v4>ich.wlll help.tlwn 

t_ _f _ A _ - • - ^ 1 . ** A &Uai% SAMPsMim 

QW910p Tim Topic in Q pepwe r\ W^ivpV 9 i« vwiV/fm#/ 

by each student or by the group >sfith eeich student developing- end 
vrritirig one phase. If the composition Iso group project, moke 
sure each group has developed a specific, equitoble plan for 
dividirtg the work. Perhaps all students will help^ In: writing the 
introduction and conclusion, while various ports of tbs body of 
the composition may be developed by Wivldual. i^odentf but 
revised and fitted to the whole by the group. 











STUDY GUIDE: To Kill a Mocklncr- >lrdL 

by Harper Lee 

Chapter 1 

Vocabulary: tactltum# unsullied, vapid 
1* From whose point of view is the story told? 

2 • What characters are introduced in Chapter 1? What do you learn about them? 
3. What is the setting of the story ? 



O 






Chapter 2 

Vocabulary: condescended 

1. Describe the conflict between Caroline and Scout? 

2 • How does Scout try to help Miss Caroline ? 

Chapter 3 

Vocabulary: iniquities , contemptuous , contentious 
!• Who is Burris Ewell? What do you learn about him? 

2« Why doesn't Scout want to return to school? What arguments does she use to con- 
vince Atticus? What compromise do they make? 

Chapter 4 

!• What does Scout discover in the tree ? What do she and Jem decide to do with the 
things they find? 

2. Why is Boo an outcast? Is he a scapegoat? Why or why not? 

Chapter 5 

!• Why does Scout's friendship with Miss Maudie Atkinson become stronger 
that summer? 

2« Describe Miss Maudie Atkinson. 

3. What does Miss Maudie add to the story of Boo Radley? 

4. How do the three children decide to get the note to Boo? What happens ? 



O 



Chapter 6 

1. Are the children deliberately malicious in their intentions toward Boo? 

What do you think are the reasons they act as they do? 

2. Describe the adventure in this chapter* What is unusual about the appearance 

of the shadow? 

Chapter 7 

1. What strange thing happened whan Jem went back to get his pants? 

2. What things do they find in the tree? Who do you think put them there ? 

Chapter 8 

1, What unusual natural phenomena occurs in this chapter? 

2m How does Boo make another appearance? 

3* In what ways do Miss Maudie' s- reactions in this chapter help reveal her •' 
character? 
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STUDY GUIDE: To Kill a Mockingbird 



by Harper Lee 



Ghapter 1 

Vocabulary: tactic imsullied, vapid 
!• From whose poiiit of view is the story told? 

2» What characters are introduced in Chapter 1? What do you learn about them? 

3* What is the setting of th© story? 

r% 

Vocabulary: condescended 

1. Desert the conflict between Caroline and Scout? 

2* How does Scout try to help Miss Caroline? 

f . » 

Chapter 3 

Vocabulary: iniquities , contemptuous , contentious 
1. Who is Burris Ewell? What do you learn about him? 

2* Why doesn't Scout want to return to school? WS^at arguments does she use to coh** 
Vince Atticus ? What compromise do they make ? 



It What does Scout discover in th© tree ? What do she and Jem decide to do with the 
things they find? 

2. Why is Boo an outcast? Is he a scapegoat? Why or why not? 

Chapter 5 ' . 

!• Why does Scout's friendship with Miss Maudie Atkinson become stronger 



that summer? ; \ \ 

2« Describe Miss Maudie A^nson^ 

3. What does Miss Maudie add to the story of B#o Radley? 

4. How do the three children decide to get the note to Boo? What happens ? 

Chapter 6 j o 

1, Are the children deliberately malicious in their intentions toward Bop * 

What do you think are the reasons they act as they do ? * 

2. Describe the adventure in this chapter. What is unusual about the appearance 

of the shadow? 

Chapter 7 ^ o 

1. What strange thing happened when Jem went back to get his pants? 

2 • What things do they find in the tree ? Who do you think put thSm there ? 

Chapter 8 o' 

1, What unusual natural phenomena occurs in this chapter? 

2, How does Boo make another appearance? 

3, In what ways do Miss Maudie* s reactions in this chapter help reveal her 

character? 
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Chapter 9 

1* What causes Scout to cjet into another fight? 

2* Why is Atticus Finch defending a Negro? Did he volunteer to take the case? 

V/hy is his case causing such turmoil in the Ipwn? . ^ ? . 

3. Does Atticus think he'll win the case? Why of why not? What does hetell Scout 

to rememher? i « i.ru 

4* Judging from what you have read thus far, what kind of a father is Atticus ? 

does he want Scout to overhear the conversation he has with Jack at the end ot 
the chapter? 

• « ^ 

• . j 

Chapter 10 • A 

!• In what major way does Atticus disappoint Jem and Scopt? n . 

2 . What happens tha*. changes their minds ? Explain the difference between the way 

this affects Scout and the way it affects Jem* 



1 What causes Jem to wreck Miss Dubose's camellia* s? 'Wiiat does he have to do 
in recompense ? 

2e Describe the reading sessions at Mrs. Dubose’s? 

3. What do Jem and Scout learn after Mrs* Dul)ose!s. death? , 

4 . Why does Atticus think Mrs . Dubose so brave ? Bd you agree ? 

^ .f - • 

U^^Desc^>e the colored church to which Calpumia took Jem and Scout? How can you 

explain Lula* s reaction to their presence ? , 

What are the different norms in Calpumia* s church? , ^ ««««'? 

Why can't Helen Robinson get a job? Why is this a goc^. example of scrapegoatog? 
Why does Cal speak two languages? Is she righ^ in dpihg this ' . . . 




^ • 



Chanter 13 

Vocabulary, formidable, dispelled, obliquely 

1. Chamrterlze Aunt Alexandra, what quaUties does Ajmt Alexanto teve which will 
prevent Scout and her from ever really understanding e^ch otte r.f, ^ 

Hovy do Aunt Alexandra* s and Scout* s views on fine people differ? 

Describe the ** caste system" that existed in Maycomb ? 



2 

3 



Chanter 14 i 

Vocabulary, infallible . . ^ 

1. Compare Atticus and Alexandra. Why does Alexan^a feel that Amcus ^ 

does not do the best job in bringing up Scout and Jem • ^ ^ , 

2. Is DUl a kind of outcast? What does he do to compensate for the feelings ot 

inferiority that he has? . > - : ^ 

3. How doed Attious' behavior in this chapter help to strengthen your pp^pn of Mm? 



V' ■*. 
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Chapter 15 

U What is the purpose of the men in the yard? 

•2 • Why does Aunt Alexandra think Atticus Is disgracing the family ? 

3 • Describe the attitude and feelings of the men outside the Jail ? 

4. How does Scout prevent the men firom becoming violent? 

Chapter 16 

Vocabulary: elucidate, affluent 

1. Why does Mr, Cunningham turn the mob away? 

2. Who Mr# Delphcs Raymond? Why is he a kind of "self-made" outcast? 

In Mr, Raymond's case the townspeople help him to manufacture excuses ^or his 
behavior. Why? 

3, Draw a diagram of the Maycomb County Courthouse, Where did the Finches sit? 

4, What does Scout discover about her father and the case? Why are the people 

opposed to Atticus? 

Chapter 17 

1, What are the two most important pieces of testimony Heck Tate gives? 

2 , What kind of atmosphere does Atticus achieve in the courtroom? 

3, Who changes tl«t atmosphere? 

4 , What do you learn about the Ewells in this chapter ? What would cause them to be 

more prejudiced against the Negro than any other characters you have met in the 
book? 

5 • How is Mayella different from the rest of the family? 

5 , With what problems does Tom Ewell present the court? What does this tell 

the court about him? 

Chapter 18 

1, Explain Mayella* s change in testimony and the reasons for this change, 

2 , Why does Mayella think Atticus is mocking her? What does this tell us about the 

kind of life she must have led? 

3 , Why does Atticus begin the cross examination with such simple questions ? 
Chapter 19 

1, How many times does Tom Robinson say he visited the Ewells? What were the 
purposes of these visits? 

2 • What besides Tom Robinson* s words convinces Scout that he is telling the truth ? 
Dc you think this will also convince the jury ? Why or why not? 

3. How is the loneliness of an outcast shown here very clearly? 

4. Why did Tom Robinson run when Ewell appeared? 

5. How does Robinson show that he is a gentleman and far more of a man than Ewell 
in the story? 
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Chapter 20 ♦ 

Vocabulary: perpetrated, corroborative, unmitigated, temerity 

1. Why did Tom Robinson make one of the worst m* takes he could have made when he 

gave his motive for helping May<jlla ? How do€ ' *: prosecuting attorney niake the 
most of this ? 

2. What is in Mr. Raymond’s paper !bag? Why? 

3. Why, according to Atticus, is Mayella guilty in her own eyas? 

4* What, in your opinion, is the most outstanding part of Atticus* defense of Tom 
Robinson? 

5. This trial seems to be a battle between two outcasts. After thinking over what 
you have read so far, decide wlio will win and why. Don't forget to consider 
prejudice that will be felt towaird each of the outcasts. 

Chapter 21 

Vocabulary: acquit, demurred 

1. Why does Cal come to court? 

2 . Describe the courtroom as the people waited for the verdict to come in. 

3. How does Scout know the verdict before the jury ever pronounces it? 

4. What do the Negro people do to show their respect for Atticus ? 

Chapter 22 
Vocabulary: cynical 

1. Why did Atticus let the cliildren go to the trial? 

2 • How do the Negroes shovr their appreciation for what Atticus has done ? 

3. What leads Aunt Maudie \o say that at least they have made a baby step in the 

righ direction? 

4. What is Bob Ewell's threat? 

Chapter 23 

1. How does Atticus explain the white man' s unfairness to the black? Is he right? 

2 . How does Atticus explain Bob Ewell' s actions ? Why. didn't he mind enduring the 
insult? 

3. What change does Atticus feel should be made in court? Why? 

4. Why does the jury usually consist of country people? 

5. Who held up the jury's decision? Why did Atticus have a hunch that he would? 

6 . Why will Auntie not allow Scout to invite Walter Cunningham home ? 

7. What has Jem figured out about the social classes in Maycomb County? Do these 
conditions exist anywhere else? 

Chapter 24 

1. What is ironic about the missionary tea ? 

2. What do you learn about Tom Robinson's attitude towards his sentence? 

3. What mention does Miss Maudie make about background? Were you surprised to 

hear her say it? 






Chapter 25 

Why was Toni*s death typical of a Negro? Who made It typical? 

•2. Why is Mr. Underwood's editorial in the Maycomb T ribune reminiscent of Atticus* 
advice to Jem and Scout when they got their guns? 

Chapter 26 

1. Why was Atticus elected to the state legislature again? 

2. What puzzles Scout about Miss Gates* feelings toward Hitler? Why does she get 
no answer when she asks Jem about it? 




Chapter 27 

1. What are the three things which happen in Maycomb which may have some bearing 
on the trial? 

2 • Can you explain why Bob Ewell is acting the way he is when the Jury brought in 
the verdict he wanted? 

Chapter 28 

1. Why do Jem ard Scout leave the pageant after everyone else has left? 

2. What happens on the way home from the pageant? 

3. What does Heck Tate announce to the crowd assembled in Jem's room? Who do you 




suspect? 



Chapter 29 

1. Who saved Jem and Scout? Way does this knowledge distnrb Atticus so? 
2 • What does he decide to do about it? 




Chapter 30 

1. Do a character sketch of Atticus. What do you think is the most outstanding 
quality he has? 

2 . What argument arises between Heck and Atticus? Do either of them really beUeve 

what they are saying? Why art they arguing? 

3. Why is bringing Boo Radley's name into the murder much like killing a mockingbird? 
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LESSON * 9 



OBJECTIVES: To read and analyze a novel Individualiy. 

To formulate a meant of opproochlng the book for ewrftfen 
report. 

To organize and vrrite on onaiytlcai discussion of the selection. 



AAA^TERIALS: Bibll^rophy 



PROCEDURES: 
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A, To develop interest omd o basis for intelligent selection of reading, 
distribute the biUlc^ophy to the students. Go over the titles, 
providing information about the books wherever possible. 
Remind the students to read the cover blurb to help them 
choose a book. After they hove selected their bo^s, provide 
reading time the first day. 



B. Assign a deadline day on which the books should be rwar completion, 
and allow two days after deadline for finishing of books in . 
doss. 



C. To aid in analytic skill and to help the student read purposefully, 
during the reading time hove an individual conference with 
the student to discuss his novel , and the topics for his paper. 
Also provide one or two days ip class after completion of the 
reading to work on outlines and the beginning of compositions 
with teacher assistance. 
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THP OUTCAST: 



At<Bichein, Sholam 
Allan, Merritt 
Almon, David 
Arnold, Elliott 
Anwtfp Harriet 
Aseh, Sholam 
Baldwin, James 
Baruch, Dorothy 
Bell, Morgoret 

Bermtain, Leonard 
fibntemps, Arno 
Bright, Robert 
Beibenoit, Rene 
Carlson, Earl 
Chomber, Peggy 
Chapmen, Frederick 
CcMwad, Joseph 
Coolidge, Dane. 
Crone, Stephen ^ 
DeCopite, Raymond 
Dickens, Charles ' 
DiDonoto, Petro 
Doss, Hellen 
Dostoevsky, Fedor 
D&ugloss, Frederick 
Dumas, Alexandre 
Edmonds, Walter 
Eliot, George 
Faulkner, Nancy 
Field, Rachel 
Frank, John P. 
Fuller, Ida 
Gibson, Althea 
Giles, Barbara 
Gould, Jean 
Goodin, Peggy 
Grchom, Gwetholyn. 
Hansberry, L. 
Hawthonie, N, 
Hersfy, John 
Hobson, Laura 
Holt, Rockhom 
Hugo, Victor 












A BibHography for Irxlividual Reading 



Mottel , the Contor*s Soil 
Th e Whl^y 

World F^ull of Strollers 
^iqod Brothe*- 
Thp DQllmdker 
tot River"" 

Go fell "TF on the A^ntoin 
Glass tteuse o^ tojudi^ 

The Totem Costs o Snactew 
Daughter of Wolf House 
West Side ?tory ” 

Chariot in the ^y 

Life yd Death ofTittle Joe 

Dry 

Bom Thar Way 

A Doctor Alofie 

White Falcon 

Lord Jim 

Gringo Gold 

Red Bodge o? Courog e 

T he Lost King 

T>avid Copperfald 

"Christ in Concrete 

The Family NoboJy Wanted 

Crime and Punishment 

Life of an Americon Slove 

The Count of Monte Cristo 

Two Logs Crossing 

Silos Momer 

The West Is on Your Left Hond^ 

Hepotico Hawks 

A Man's Son ^ 

m ShTSii^gTrail 

I Alwoys Wonted to Ba Someljody 

The Gentle Bush 

That Dunbar Boy 

Tdk'e C<w oHuSTlittle Girl 

Earth and High Heoven" 

A Raisin in the Sun ~ 
*5ccHliFLetter ^ ^ * 

Gentlemen's Agreement 
Geoige Washington Cdrver 
The Hunchixick oT Notre Dome 
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Jackson, Jesse 
Jessey, Cornelia 
LaFarge, Oliver 
Lauritzen, Jonreed 
Lewiton, Mina 
Liggett, Thomas 
Little, Jean 
Lowery, Bruce 
Martin, Betty 

Means, Florence 



Anchor Man 
Teach the Angry Spirit 
Ldughinq Boy 
Arrows in the Sun 
A Cup of Courage 
The Hollow 
Mine for Keeps 
Scarred 

Miracle at Carville 
Sundown 

Great Day in the Morning 
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Miers, Earl 
McNickle, D'Arcy 
Moody, Alan B. 
Musgrave, Florence 
O' Flaherty, Liam 
Baton, Alan 
Petry, Ann 
Piersall, Jim and 
A1 Hirschberg 
Poldermans , Joost 
Ross, Ann 
Rosten, Leo 
Sams, J.B. (562-B-S) 
Schoor, Gene 
Sinclair, Jo 
Sinclair, Upton 



Big B^n 

The Surrounded 
Sleep In the Sun 
Robert E. 

Famine 

Cry the Beloved Country 
The Street 
Fear Strikes Out 



Vincent 

Man of Molokai 
Capt» Neuman, M.D. 

White Mother 

Jackie Robinson, Baseball Hero 

Wasteland 

The Cup of Fury 




Smith, Betty 
Smith, Vian 
Snedeker, Carolipp 
Steinbeck, John 



A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
Genesis Down , 
Uncharted Ways 
Grapes of Wrath 



Stevenson, R.L. 
Stolz, Mary 



Dr. Tekvll and Mr, Hyde 
The Sea Gulls Woke Me 



Schoor, Gene 
Strauss, Theodore 
Stuart, Jesse 
Sumner, Cid 
Tarry, Ellen 
Tunis John 



Roy Campanella, Man of Courage 
Moonrlse 

The Thread That Runs so True_ 
Quality 

The Third Door . .? 

The Keystone Kids 











Voneo, Marguerite 
VIscardi, Henry Jr. .> 
Walden, Amelia 
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Walker, Mildred. 
Whitney, PhyIHe 
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Votes, Elizabeth 
Young, Jefferson 
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A Man's Stature 
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teaching the unit 



We have chosen to call this unit •• survival .»* Your students nay find another 
equally appropriate nawA for the same area of Investigation— morality, decision 
making, resolving conflict, facing life, Judgments, etc. The vsord sur^val was 
chosen over these others because it emphasizes the most be«lc, least abstract 
P^KiAtn rtf man's etemsl struggle, since the unit builds tnrough the student s 
malysls and interpretation, It Is possible that they may not see some of the 
more abstract problems. It is, of course, the teacher's Job to help the students 
move toward these finer discriminations, but he must develop the unit from concrete 
experiences familiar to the students and offer them direction in their growth from 
these problems in '• survival” toward the problems of man In a conq;>lex world of 
realities, values, and choices. 

The ninth grade unit on survival, In addition to teaching new perspectives in 
the study of the themes and vechnlques of literature, seeks to extend and c^>rrelate 
concepts learned In the seventh and eighth grade units Man 
Environment . Courage , and Character Development . 

The objectives of the unit in general are tied to a study of man^s survival 
In a variety of situations where he Is In conflict with nature, other men, and 
himself. 

The student Is asked to differentiate the types of survival involved. In 
considering the possible courses of action open to a character, the student should 
be led to Infer a value system or philosophy on which decisions and actions are 
based. 

In this study, which Involves an analysis of a philosophy, it is natural- ^at 
a student should be led to an understanding of character as a personality developed 
by the author. This Involves the development of the character as a constant 
personality and as he reacts In situations of stress. 

The student will be expected to deal with these ideas in their various 
manifestations in short stories, drama, and novels. Also he will be given 
opportunity to discuss survival problems as they appear in personal and ewtyday 
situations. This relating of literature and real life should lead to student 
compositions of an expository and creative nature. 

It Is luportant to no**e that the unit Is based on an inductive method of 
teaching whereby the teacl^r acts as a guide to a student's self*leaming process. 
Through careful reasonlnf the students are encouraged to work out the concepts In 
terms which are meaningful to them. This process, with the gradual movement from 
whole -lass to small p^oup to Individual work, encourages the Integration of these 
new Ideas Into the s'^udent's own frame of reference, rather than In^oslng concepts 
foreign to the student. 



MATERIALS 
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n&stB, Bret, “The Outcasts of Poker Plat,” In worlds to £5Ei2£S» 

Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell, American Book Company, New YorK, 

1956. 

Hecksrt^ Karen, ‘'Death of a City" student composition. 

Kipling, Rudyard, "Baa, Boa Black Sheep," In Adventor^ iS Readin g, «“• 

Jacob M. Ross and Blanche Jennings Thompson, Harcourt Brace and Company, 

New York, 1948, 3rd edition. 

Stephenson, Carl, "Lelalngen Versus the Ants," in Worlds to Explor e. 



ESSAYS: 



Baldwin, Hanson W. , ‘The Sinking of an Ocean Queen," In Worlds t£ 

Drake, Francis Vivian, "Fifteen Seconds to Live," In Adven^res ^ ^ 

Sumners, Richard Mdrich, "Conquerors of the River," In Good Times Ttocwgn 
Literature , ed. Robert C. Pooley and others, Scott, Poresman and Conqraay, 

Chicago, 1956. 



PIA«: 



Eastman, Fred, "Bread," In Adventures in Reading s 

Galbraith, Esther E., "The Brink of Silence," in Adventures in Reading. * 
Hall, Holworthy and Robert Mlddlemass, "The Valiant," in Adventures ^ 
Reading . 

Strong, Austin, "The Drums of Oude," In Adventures In Reading. 

Wilde, Perclval, "The Finger of God," in Worlds to Explore. 



NOVELS: 



Boulle, Pierre, The Bridge Over the River Kwal , tians. Xan Fleldlng 9 Bantam 

Books, 1954. g. 

Hulme, Kathryn, The Hun*s Story . Pocket Books, Inc., New York, 1956. 
Nordoff, Charles & Norman Hall, Men Against ^ Sea, Pocket Books, Inc., 

New York, 1962. 






"Brainwashing; Communist Indoctrinatlorf* available at $2.75 from the Euclid 
Board of Education, 651 Ecuit 222 Street, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
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LESSON 0 1: 

OBJECTIVES: To Icier the value systems underlying the various possible courses 

of action ©pen to a person In a situation of conflict. 

To recognize the conflict among these value systems within a person 
struggling to survive. 

MATERIALS: "Problems in Survival" 



PROCEDTJBES: 



Ae After distributing ^ work sheet "Problems In Survival," the teacher 
should ask the class to read the first paragraph and. 
questions following It. These questions. c» be used, to stimulate 
controversy and argument and to lead to the kinds of Inference 
suggested under ’’objectives" above. 



B. Upon satisfactory conclusion of the discussion of the first paragrap , 
the teacher should divide the class Into homogeneous groups for 
reading and discussion of fiie second passage. When the groups have 
connleted their discussions, tlu. teacher should call upon each group 
to report some or all of their answers allowing other groups to 
promote discussion by agreeing or disagreeing. In discussing ^th 
passages, the conclusions reached are not so Important as the care u 
consiideratlon of the problems.. The main objective Is to ^each 
students how to make particular kinds of Inferences, not how to 
answer particular questions. 






STin>Y 6UIIXS: Problems in Survival 



I. A f oup o£ six soldiers are on patrol ^en an enemy movement traps them 

behind lines. When the presence of the patrol Is di^scovered, three of the six 
men are severely wounded by mortar fire. As the enemy closes In, the lieutenant 
in command is forced to make a decision. Should the three unharmed men make an 
effort to fight off the far superior numbers and fire power of the enemy or should 
they make an attempt to escape the trap? The lieutenant is faced with three 
alternatives: (1) to remain and fl^t with the probability that all six men will 

be killed or at best taken prisoner and tortured; (2) to attempt escape with the 
wounded men, bringing almost certain death to all; (3) to atteiqpt escape leaving 
the wounded men to their fate but gaining safety for the three unhurt soldiers. 

1. What decision should the lieutenant make? 

2. What decision would you make? 

3. What decision would most people make? 

4. Is there a difference between what people should do and what they 
actually do in an instance such as this? 

5. Briefly discuss the beliefs \diich would be reflected in either a 
decision to remain with the wounded men or a decision to leave them to 
their fate? 

6. Which of these philosophies has been more dominant in the western world? 

7. Bo people actually make decisions on the basis of such beliefs? If not, 
on ^at basis do they act? 

II. During a depression In the United States, Mr. X, finding himself out of 
work. Is unable to feed his family of six. Removed from the possibility of 
receiving help from any charitable organization or relief fund, he is driven to a 
choice of awaiting possible starvation with his family or employing dishonest 
means to insure the survival of his family. 

A second man, Mr. Y, with a family of six during the same period of time Is 
faced with losing his business which it has taken him years to build. If he uses 
his family influence, and the remainder of his savings to bribe officials, he will 
be able to obtain contracts for his machine shop which will enable him to continue 
his business. At the same time, the loss of same contracts will ruin his 
conq>etltors financially. 

1. Should either Mr. X or Mr. Y resort to dishonest means? Why? 

2. Does one have a greater right to be dishonest than the other? 

3. Is disobedience of the law ever justifiable? If it is, under what 
circumstances Is it justifiable? 

4. How should Mr. X be judged by a jury If he uses dishonest means? Why? 

5. How should Mr. Y be judged by a jury if he uses dishonest means? Why? 




LESSON #2: 

OBJSCTIVBS: To ioe the rsiationefeip of the problems to personal unit 

experienr^. , / ‘ 

To develop the ability to formulate significant questions. 
To develop a tentative statement of the unit problem. 



PROCEDURES: , 

A* The previous lesson has served to focus ,^e students* attention on 
tbipt problem area to ..bo developed. Tl^ next step is to cull 
from the students their knowledge and experience in this area. 

•• 

1» Can anyone think of situations similar to the two we have 
Just discussed? (As a student offers a problem, write it 
on the board. Work with the class to develop an adequate 
statement of the problem.) 

2. What are the In^ortant questions to ask about this 

situation? (As students offer questions, write them on 
the board and work with the class to develop an adequate 
set of questions to penetrate the problem.) 

B* If the class emphasis is on physical survival problems, the 

teacher should attespt to draw out other exao^les in which the 
threat is ^o moral, economic, and intellectual survival. If 
the students do not respond in these areas, the teacher might 
offer exaocples and ask the students if these situations are 
also similar. After two or three examples from the students 
have been developed on the board, the teacher may objectify 
the concepts. 

1. What kinds of problems can we call these exanq>les? (Physical, 
Economic, etc.) 

2. Can you suggest other types of problems like these? (List 
on the board any other suggestions the students have.) 

C* To involve the students in the expression of their ideas and the 
development of intelligent questions, divide the class into 
homogeneous groups and let each group select an area in which 
to develop a problem. 

1. Write out a problem in the area you have chosen. 

2. When ]you have the problem written out, develop a set of 
questions tjhlch will help others in understanding the 
problem. 










Work vlth the students to develop a label for the area of 
Investigation, a tentative statement of the area of 
Investigation, and an explication of the kinds of pv:ohlem 
that so far have been seen to be significant In illucidatlng 
the problem area. 

1. Before we proceed In studying this area, let's see if we 
can't put down In one or two sentences just exactly what 
It Is Is that we are studying. Does anyone have any 
suggestions? (This Is a good place to remind students 
of definition skills as they work out a brief statement 
of the problem.) 

2. Mow we need to sunmarlze the problem statement in one or 
two words. What would be the best title for this 
Investigation? 

3. Mow let's list some of the major things we must look at 
In order to develop our understanding of the problem. 



L&SSON #3; 



OBJECTIVBS: To improve outlining skills • 

To listen for main Ideas and loportaat^ details. 

• I » t 

To Increase knowledge of the problenv of survival . 

MATERIALS: TAPE: "Braiwashing: Gonminist Indoctrination' 

AWOA/VSU9«#^» 

V ^ 

A* 10 prepare the students for careful and. meiaoiPg.^]^ listenings 
briefly Introduce the tape to the students explaining how 
it is related to the unit problem. 

SllMKm FOR THE TEACHER: The speaker is an army psy^<^atri8t whose 

job it was to r<^iabllitate released prisoners of war. He 
first outlines the Chinese Communist view of Americans which 
holds that they are materialistic, opportunistic, and ignorant 
of the idealogy of their own country; that they lack loyalty; 
and that they regard military service as something to escape 
as soon as possible. Proceeding from these assuiq>tions, the 
Chinese Communists first segregated the reactionaries from 
the main body of prisoners and then induced informing, 
confession, repentance, and 8elf-criticism*«>all of which 
conbined to isolate prisoners from one another. This was 
followed by educational sessions with a curriculum presenting 
the Communist viewpoint of the Korean conflict. All of this 
resulted in a breaking down of morale and, thus, in the 
highest death rate among prisoners of a war. 

B. List vocabulary items on the board, and analyze the words with 

the class, providing definitions if necessary. 

reactionary capitalist 

opportunist overtly 

materialist superficial 

C. Distribute the study guide and examine the questions before 

listening to the tape. 

1. On what opinion of Americans did the Chinese base their 
brainwashing? 

2. Hhat techniques were used in brainwashing Americans? 

3 . Did these techniques work? 

4. Hhat particular incidents reflected the values of the 
American prisoners? 

3. Did the Americans prove basically self-centered or 
altruistic? 

6. Were the Chinese correct in their estimation of American 
character? To what extent? 

7. What set of values did the government try to teach soldiers 
as a result of this study? 



o 



D. During the pla3ring of the tape, various techniques can be used 
to maintain Interest and vary class procedures. If the 
class Is partldularly weak in outlining, it ni^t be well 
if they began by just listening and watching the teacher 
outline the tape as it proceeds. Certainly any group will 
profit from brief evaluation and discussion of the notes 
they are taking. Students might be encouraged to raise 
their hands when they would like to have the cape stopped to 
ask questions. teacher might also stop at Intervals to 

test comprehension, promote discussion, explain difficult 
sections, or relate the tape to the unit problem. 

E» The teacher should formulate additional questions while the tape 
is playing to use. in directing class discussion. The 
discussion should emphasize the part played by values in 
determining the behis^or of the American prisoners • 



LBSSON #4: 

OBJBCTXVBS: To observe the unit probliun as It appears In literature. To 

read carefully and to make inferences concerning these problems. 

To le^rove oral skills. 

MaTBRiaiiS: "Drums of Ovde^' 




"The Valiant?' 
"Brink of Silence?* 




"Bread?* 



"Lelnlngen versus the Ants" 



PBOCEDUBES: 

A. Four of the selections listed are plays. To maintain Interest In 

the material » to provide some or^ practice, to aid the slow 
reader In fulfilling assignments, and to vary class, room 
procedures, the teacher may want to have oral reading of parts 
of one or two of the plays' and, as a. more ambitious project, 
have the class produce one of the plays. 

B, To define the objectives of the reading, present each student with 

a copy of the study questions before assigning the reading. 

The study questions provided here are basically of an 
Inferentl^ nature. They are a step In preparing the student 
to’ ask his own questions later In the unit. If the class or 
certain menbers of the class are having difficulty with the 
main ideas In each selection, the teacher should* add questions 
at the beginning of each study guide to develop the skills of 
reading for main ideas and Important details. 

C* To provide the vocabulary necessary for coaq>rehenslon of the 
specific assignments, the teacher may give the students a 
list of words culled from the story or ask the student to 
tnaifA up hls own llst as he reads the story. If the latter 
method Is used, the teacher can combine the vocabulary words 
most cited by th e students and use this list for whole class 
study. 

D. Follow each play or story with a whole class discussion pointed 

toward redefining and developing the unit problem. The study 
guide serves as the basis from which to develop conclusions 
and generalizations Involving such ideas as the following: 

"Drums of Oude" 

lo Physical survival In a man versus man conflict. 

2. Character analysis showing the lnportance of awareness and 
correct evaluation of problems by the character. 

3 . The author* s use of coincidence as a means of resolving the 
conflict. 
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"Lelclngen versus the AntuP* 

1. Physical survival In a man versus Nature conflict. 

2. The character's reaction to the situation of stress. 

3. The Importance of the physical action of the character. 

"The Vallantf* 

1. Spiritual survival In a man versus man and man versus himself 
conflict. 

2. The moral problems and values of the main character. ■ 

3. The moral universe depicted by the author. 

"Bread* 

1. Economic survival In a man versus man conflict. 

2. The moral problem Involved in Jim's fight to survive. 

3. The moral universe implied in the dialogue of the story. 

E* To provide a basis for group division, "Brink of Silence^' should 

be used as a diagnostic instrument to discover student progress 
before beginning group work. Assign the short story and 
distribute the study questions; allow time in class for reading 
and writing of answers. Check the answers and then distribute 
them back U; be used by the student in class discussion. 

Generalizations and conclusions to be developed In "Brink of Silence." 

1. The moral problem faced by a character. 

2. Spiritual survived. In a man versus himself conflict. 








} 
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STUDY GUIDE: ••Druina of Oudtf* 

by Auetln Strong 

1. What is the setting of the story? 

» ' ''a ‘ 

2. In vhat conflict are the characters Involved? 

• * . - ‘ f 

3. What kind of survival are they struggling for? 
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seems bemost aware of the situation? Cite statement of each to back 
up your answer. 

5. Row does Hartley's letter home Influence your answer to ^6? 

6. How would Hartley have handled the situation If he were in command? 

7. How does the author rely on coincidence to resolve his play? 

8* What could have happened If he had not relied on coincidence? 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Vallane* 

by Holworthy Hall 

1. How Is the type of survival found In this play different from the two 
types previously seen? What kind of survival is It? 

2. With what is the main chcuracter in conflict? 

3. Does the character make any moral decisions? ' 

4. What values are behind his decisions? 

5. Does this character withstand Ms crisis courageously? Explain. 

6. Which incidents In the play did the author use to help you build a picture 
of the main character ^as a person? Using these Incidents, how would you 
describe him? 

7. What are the general beliefs Implied by the author? 

a. Is man the master of his own fate or is he a victim? 

b. Is man the victim of society? 

c« Is man self-centered or altruistic? 
d. Is the play optimistic or pessimistic? 

8. Explain ways you might change the play if your views differed from the 
author' s . 

9. How does the Shakespearean quotation from which the title can» apply to 
the main character? 












STUDY CUIDB; '’Leioliigeii versus the Ants^* 



by Corl St^teno^ 




1. with vhat is the character in conflict? 

2. What type of survival is found in this story? 

3. Does the loain character stand up under the crisis or &>e8 he cru«8>le? 
Explain by exas^le. 
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5. Which is more iiqportant in this story— ^tdiat is going on inside the 

character or the physical action of the character and those around him? 



STUDY GUIDE: **Breatf* 

by Fred Eastman 

1. What does each of the character's desire in the play? 

2. What is keeping them from getting What they ^sant? 

3. What kind of survival is the family facing? 

4. What problem does Jim face in the story? 

5* How does Jim attempt to solve his problem? Is he successful? 

6. What do Jim's actions reveal about his chaiacter? 

7* How does Martha react to Jim's actions? Jihn? 

8. What does Stella's quotation from the Bible have to do with the action 
of Che characters in the play? 

9» The author does not improve the financial situation of the family* nor 
does he solve their problems j, and yet the aiding is optimistic. What 
basic belief about man's ability to face hardship is the author trying 

to express? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Brink of Silence?’ 

by Esther E. Galbraith 

1 . What moral decision hao Cole made before the play begins? 

2. When ^oes Cole realize that the explorer is ills son? 

3. What possible courses of action are open to ^’ole after the appearance of 
his son? 

4. Why does Cole decide to stay? 

5. What effect can seeing his son have on Cole's . Ifs? 

6. Is there a struggle for survival? What kind? 
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LESSON #5: 



OBJECTIVES: To work with greater Independence. 

To develop concluslonc further hy teatlng them in rerchar refidlsg 

H^TBRIALS: ’’The Finger of Godf' (III) 

"Baa, Baa, Black Sheep** (I) 

**The outcasts of Foker Flat (I) 

"Conquerors of the Rivet** (II) 

"The Sinking of An Ocean Queen" (II, III) 

"Fifteen Seconds to Live?' (Ill) 



PROCEBURBS: 

A. To conq>ensate for individual differences in ability and interest, 
divide the class homogeneously into small groups and assl^ 
the stories according to ability. Assign "The Finger of God? 
to the students who did most poorly in class discussion and 
in writing answers to "Brink of Silence." 

g, To Increctse independence of students^ study and provide for directed 
reading, distribute the study guide questions for 
analysis to all the students except those working on The 
of God." Distribute specific questions on "The Finger of Goo? 
to those reading that story. 

1. What kind of survival is involved in this story? 

2. With what is the character in conflict? 

3. Is the main character forced to make any moral decisions? 

4. Explain how his decisions influence his struggle for 
survival . 

5. How does the title tie in with the plot of the story? 

6. Does the author rely on coincidence to aid his main 
character, or does he survive of his own will? 






) 



C« Work with the group studying "The Finger of God* In the scioe w&y as 
class discussion was carried out— -leading them Inductlipely to 
discover the answers to the study questions In their readings , 

1. Spiritual survival In man versus himself conflict. 

2. Moral problem faced by a character. 

3. Use of coincidence by an author to resolve a conflict. 

4. Character's reaction to the situation of stress. 

After the students have finished their discussion with the teacher, 
assign them to one of the group III stories and give them the 
study questions which the other groups are using. 

D. To aid in group progress, spend the remainder of the time listening 
to group discussions and offering suggestions. 
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STUDY GUIDE: Survival Short Stories 



Read the assigned story carefully, and then in group discussion 
answer the following questions as they apply to your story. Choose . 
a group recorder to write your answers as you form them. Use a 
<ji nn a y y fr\ IqqIt ijp rl iff jniilf woi*Hq yOU IXi r©SLdlIl^c 

1. What kind of survival is involved in the story? Physical, economic 

spiritual, political, other? 

2. With what are the characters in conflict? 

3. Sununarize what each character struggling for survival does in order 

to survive and indicate whether he is successful. 

4« Are any of the characters faced with a moral decision? 

a. 'What must they decide? 

b. What beliefs do they show in their decision? 

c. How does the decision influence their survival? 

/ 

5. Does the author believe that man can control the situations in 

which he finds himself? Explctin. 

■ A 

6. Write a paragraph describing the personalities of the most 

important characters. i 

7. Does the author rely on coincidence in his story? Explain. 

/ 

I 

8. What value system does the author imply in his story? 

/ 

9. Does the author suggest any new areas of. importance to the 

ideas of survival ? 
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LESSON #6: 



OBJBCnVBS: To analyze concepts of survival in personal experience. 

To further develop the ability to verbalize personal experience 
throu^ expository writing. 

To develop organizational skills. 

K^TERIALS: None 

PBOCKDUBES: 

A. To summarize reading and prepare for the writing asslgnmentt review 

with the class the kinds of survival seen In the stories they 
have read: 

1. Physical 

2. Spiritual 

3. Economic 

Discuss what is meant by a moral problem and review how moral 
problems arose In various stories. 

B. To begin individual application to personal experiences and to suggest 

ideas for composition, lead the class from the stories to 
personal experience by suggesting situations in which young 
people have had to face survival and moral problems. Suggest 
several personal experiences to encourage participation: 

1. Getting money to pay for a broken window. 

2. Drowning or car accident. 

3. Moral decisions Involving parent- teenager relationship. 

4. Moral problems Involving peer group pressure. 

C. To focus the purpose of the discussion on organization, assign the 

composition. 

D. To guide thoughtful organization of the topic, ask the class to form 

with you an* outline for the paper. 

1. Where should we begin? 

2. How could we develop the paper from there? 

Paragraph I - description of the situation. 

Paragraph II - statement of the problem and alternative 

solutions. 

Paragraph 111 - solution chosen and reasons behind choice. 
Paragraph IV - outcome following decision. 



To lllust.Z'ato organizstlos in action, follow a personal experience 
or story through the organization, showing the student how he 
should think through his personal experience. Follow the 
development of the model with an individual assignment of a 
similar paper. 







LESSON #7: THE HOVEL 

OBJECTIVES: To analyze a sustained uork of literature for its ideas about 

survival • 

To develop ability to read a long work In a meaningful way. 

MATERIALS: Tte Bridge Over the River Kwai I 

The Nun* 8 Story II 
Men Against the Sea III 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To faislliarlze students with the novels* sumnarize the books 

available for the students. 

B. To provide for ability and Interest of the student, allow the 

students to choose the book they wish to read. 

Co To allow students to plan reading time, and to guide students in 
their individual reading, pass out the books and the study 
guide for each book. Include In the study guide a dally 
schedule of reading assigtiments . 

Do To encourage the students to read the novel In ll^t of the unit 
problems, ask them, when they have read a few chapters, to 
write a series of five to ten questions dealing with the 
novel and ** survival** “ questions tdilch they expect to answer 
in the course of their reading. The group reading a particular 
novel may compile a list of the best questions for group 
discussion. The original formulation of the questions can 
serve as a quiz to check the student* s reading, his familiarity 
with the unit problems, and his ability to apply the problems. 

E, To provide opportunities to check ideas with others and receive 
aid from peers and teacher, group the students according to 
their selections. Since the class will be divided into three 
sections according to reading selection, the teacher will have 
to organize activities for each section during class time. 

Time should be alloted for In-class reading, small group 
discussions, teacher-lead discussions, and Individual written 
assignments . 

At the beginning of the class period specifically designate what 
each section is to be working on, for exanple: 

1. Bridge over the River Kwal - Divide the students Into 
small groups to discuss Questions 1-5, Chap* 1 of the study 
guide. 

2. Men Against the Sea - Give the students time in class to 
read the assignment and answer the study guide questions. 



LESSON #7: THE NOVEL (Cont'd. ) 



£. (Cont'd.) 

At the beginning of the class period specifically designate 
what each section is to be working on, for example: 

1. Bridge over the River Kwai » Divide the students 

into small groups to discuss Ouestions 1-5, 

Chap. I of the study guide., 

2. Men Against the Sea - Give the students time in 

class to read the assignment and answer the 
study guide questions. 

3. The Nun's Story - Discuss the book with the 

students using the study guide questions as a 
basis. 

After each section has finished the entire novel, the teacher 
should spend time synthesizing the main concepts 
dealt with in the unit as they are manifested in the 
novel . (See Topics for General Discussion at the 
end of each study guide. ) 



STUDY GUIDS: The B ridge Over the River Rwai 

by Pierre Boulle 

PART ONE 

Chapter I 

1. Does Major Cllpton think that the Japanese and the British are 
basically different? 

2. Ifhat la "saving face?** 

3. Where does the story take place? Why are the British and Japanese 
there? 

4. Hov Is Colonel Nicholson's personality and physical appearance 
described by Cllpton? 

5. Give exanples of Colonel Nicholson's hl0i regard for '* discipline." 

6. Why was Nicholson so strict with his soldiers? 

Chapter II 

1. Under what conditions were the prisoners living in Siam? 

2. IRio was the Japanese officer in conmand on the River Kwal casq>? 

Chapter III 

1. Which of Colonel Salto's orders did Colonel Nicholson protest and why? 

2. a. How does the author describe Salto making his speech? 

b. What does he see as the reasons behind the Japanese's words? 

Chapter IV 

1. What are Salto's reactions to Nicholson's presentation of Manual of 
Military Law ? 

2. How does Cllpton' s presence affect Salto's planned course of action? 

3. Why doesn't Salto dismiss his ^n? 

Chapter V 

1. How does Colonel Salto atteapt to bre jc Colonel Nicholson's 
stubbornness? 

2. In the conflict between the two officers, why won't either one give 
In? How does this tie in with Cllpton' s thoughts in Chapter I? 

3. What kind of survival Is Nicholson fighting for? Saito? 

4. What kind of survival are the British soldiers fighting for? With 
what are they In conflict? 
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Chapter VI 

I* Vhat fi^lly forces Salto to give In? 

2# How did Klchol8on*s fflen help bring about Saito*a surrender? 



Chapter VIT 

1, How does Nicholson react to the sabotage of his tnen on the bridge 
project? 

2. Why does Nicholson want to build the bridge for the eneny? 

PART TWO 
Chapter VllI 

!• To what place does the scene shift? 

2, What characters are introduced? 

3, a. What kind of outfit is Force 316? 

b. How is the Intelligence Service related to operations of Force 
316? 

4, What assignment is Shears given? 

Chapter IX 



!• What natural and human problems face the British now as they 
attespt tc build the bridge? 

2. What important consideration have the British officers 

of in their determined effort to build a good bridge? It 11 never 
stand up, sir. I*m absolutely ashamed to be taking part in such 

sabotage.'* (Reeves) 

Chapter X 

1. What specific recomnrndations does Colonel Nicholson present to the 
Japanese? 

2. in what position does Colonel Salto find himself in the project? 

3. What has happened to the Japanase-Brltish conflict? 

CHAPTER XI 

!• How do the East and West differ on \diat they consider a bridge? 



2. What was Reeve's occupation before the war? 

3, What gives you an idea of whether he liked his work or not? 






Chapter XXX 

!• What third member has been added to the Force 316 team? 

2. Where have the three men set up their headquarters? 

3. What had been Joyce's job before the army? 

4. Why do the men choose the River Rwai bridge? 

Chapter Kill 

!• a. What versus conflict is the author setting up in Part XI? 

b. What is ironic about this conflict? 

2. a. What does the bridge in construction symbolise for Nicholson? 
b. What important fact Is he again overlooking? 

PART THREE 
Chapter XIV 

1. How is the Force 316 attitude toward the bridge becoming similar to 
the attitude of the British who are building it? 

2. What is Ironic about Joyce's opinion of his countrymen working on 
the bridge? 

Chapter XV 

1, a. What natural conditions did Joyce have to struggle against on 
his trip to the bridge site? 

b. What helped him survive? 

Ctuipter XVI 

1. What is the author doing with the time sequence in Joyce's account 
of his reconnaissance? 

2. a. How does he describe the British prisoners? 

b. How does his judgment of the prisoners differ from Nicholson's? 

3» a. What similar episode earlier in the book can you cospare to 
Joyce's careful plans to destroy the bridge? 

b. How does this increase the struggle in the man versus man 
conflict? 

Chapter XVIX 

1. Are the prisoners worried about their own physical survival? ?Kplain. 
What struggle is most inportant to the men in the prison canp? 
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PART FOUR 



Chapter XVItl 

1. How does Force 316 split up Its operations? 

2. What action does Warden decide to take on his own? 

Chapter XIX 

1 • How does Shears describe Joyce* s civilian job? 

Chapter XX 

!• a* How does the river present a problem for Force 316? 
b. How do they taanage to survive its force? 

Chapter XXI 

1. How does the river present a further obstacle? 

Chapter XXII 

1. What does Joyce do to pass the time away? 

2. Judging by the visions of his past life that go tfirough his head, 
what does destruction of the bridge mean to Joyce? 

3« a* What does Joyce see as his course of action If the electric wire 
is discovered? 

b. Why does this worry him? 

4, What kind of a struggle docs Joyce face In his mind? 

Chapter XXIII 

1« a* From the point of view of his men, how did Nicholson Justify his 
determination to build a bridge? 

b. What moral problem Is involved here? 

2. a. Who discovers the Force 316 sabotage? 

b. Does he accurately realize the situation? 

Chapter XXIV 

1, What further complicated Joyce’s necessary course of action? 

Chapter KXV 

1* What mistake had Joyce made that cost him his life, according to 
Warden? 

2. Row does the conflict finally resolve itself? 





GENERAL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

I* Sum up Colonel Nicholson ns ft ch^fseter: 

a) Physical appearance 

b) Persona5ii.y 

c) Personal values 

2. Compare Colonel Salto to NlotolBon In the three areas indicated above. 

3. In the novel, Boulle remarks on the differences and similsrittes bet'^een 

the British and Japanese philosophlas . Compare the two points ct 
view as seen by Clipton at the beginning of the story, and as it 
manifested itself in the designing and building of the bridge. 

4. Analyze Joyce as a personality taking into consideration his life before 

entering the war and his determination to destroy the bridge. 

5. a) Which situations in the novel are examples of men In conflict with 

other men? 

b) At \ihat points in the novel Is man seen in conflict with the forces 

of nature? 

c) Which characters in the novel have conflicts within themselves? 

(Describe these conflicts) 

6. Besides the physical survival In the book, what important moral problesM 

is the author concerned with? "Looking at it like that, perhaps the 
♦result* may have no meaning at all - it’s only the intrinsic quality 
of the effort that counts." 



Stin)¥ GUIDES The Kun*s Story 

by Kathryn Hulme 



Chapter I 

Vocabulary: 

!• Lourdes 

2. Lay 

3. student nurse 

4. introspective 



5. colloquy 

6. torsos 

7 . sanctified 



1. What is the setting of the story'. 

2. What was Gabrlelle's occupatior before she entered the convent? 

3. What incidents in her past. XI fi does Gabrielle sec as , influences 

on her choosing to enter tbji convent? 

4. What rules of discipline reo aired of nuns does Gabrielle leam 

about in her first days i .. the convent? 



Chapter 11 

Vocabulary: 

1. psaloodizlng 3. synthesize 

2. hierarchy aiiiutiae 

1. How are the nuns awakened each morning? 

2. Why is it ctrange for Gabrielle to dress In her cell? 

3* What rules did Gabrielle have to remeniber for her first breakfast? 

4. Did al>l the nuns have the same jobs in the convent? Explain. 

5. How was Gabrielle' s age calculated in the convent’ 

6. When Gabrielle becomes a .postulaht, what does Reverend Mother 

Sncianuel tell her and .the other girls about the life of a nun? 

7. What evidence of Mother Emmanuel's description of this life have 

you seen? 

8. Do you think it will be easy or hard for GabrJelle to become a 

nun? Why or why not? 

Chapter 111 

Vocabulary: 

1. severance, habitual, frustration. 

1. What rule of obedience did the sound of the convent bell signify? 

2. Why was it difficult for Gabrielle to observe this rule? 

3. What penances were given to nuns who violated rules of obedience? 

4. What did the penances tell Gabrielle of this “life against naturer* 

What kind of conflict is going on in the life of the nuns? What 
are they struggling to achieve? 

5. Before becoming a novice, what further separations from the outside 

world will Gabrielle undergo? 

6. Describe the habit of the nuns which Gabrielle puts on for the first 

time? 






7* What does the ceremony of becoming a novice 
Chapter IV 

Vocabulary: 

1. amorphous 5. 

2. penance 6. 

3. analogy 7. 

4. holocaust 









awraps 

__T 



tI 



symbolize? 



regenerating 
claustrophobia 
sel f-abnegating 




1. What is the hierarchic order of convent?; 

2. Wliat happened every week during the culpa ? 

3. How could the nuns be classified by the faults they committed? 

4. What acts of humiliation was Sister Luke given as penance? 

5. When Sister Luke questions the need for such strict discipline in 

every detail of convent life» what exaiq>le of the power of this 
discipline does the author present? 

6* In what ways is Mother Emsanuel a syodbol of the Living Rule to 
iSister Luke? 

Chapter V 

Vocabulary: 

1. flagellant 4. conten^latlon 

2. sonmaodbulists 5. automaton 

3. mysticism 6. antipathy 

1. What further means of doing penance does Sister Luke acquire when 
she takes her vows? 

2.. What is singularization? What Is a nun trying to do in eliminating 
singularization of an individual? 

3* Where did Sister Luke go after she took her first vows? With what 
exaople from the Life of Christ did the ,M.^ tress of Novices try 
to help Sister Luke to adjust to community life? 



Chapter VI 

Vocabulary: 

poignant, abyss, cloister. 

1. How does Slstc.r Pauline present another obstacle In Sister Luke*s 

struggle to become a nun? 

2. What sacrifice does Mother Matcella suggest to Sister Luke as an 

act of humility? 

3. What arguments fill Sister Luke's mind in the weeks before the test? 

4. (a) In what ways was she right in what she did? 

(b) How was what she did wrong? 

Chapter VII 

1. What Is Sister Luke's first assignment? Why was she assigned this? 

2. How were the nun'.^ in the asylum different in their behavior? Why? 

3. Who are the three most memorable people Sister Luke meets in her 

new coouBinity? 

4. How was the nun's attitude toward the inmates different from a 

doctor's? 
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Chapter VIII 

1. What is the background of the Abbeee? 

2. Hov did Sister Luke's disobedience cause her dounfall the night she 

took duty alone? 

3. How did the religious connunlty react to Sister Luke's disaster? 

Why? 

4. How did Sister Luke's training as a nun aid her the night of Sister 

Marie's death? 

5. ^hat ritual followed the death of a nun? 

6. (a) What did Mother EiiL^uel mean when she told Sister Luke she vas 

*'only an Instrument?" 

(b) Which beliefs of the Sisterhood was this to serve as a reminder 
of? 

Chapter IX 

Vocabulary: distractions 

1. How was the boat trip an illustration of Sister lake's devotion to 

the spiritual life? 

2. Why does she fear the assignment to a city hospital? 

Chapter X 

Vocabulary 

1 . simultaneously 

2. pavilion 

3. expendable 

1. How did the country and Its natives create a difference in the life 

of the Congo Convent? 

2. At what period in the Belgium Congo's /struggle for civilization was 

Sister Luke there? 

3. Which of the twj parts of Sister Luke's life - religious and noedical'* 

takes the lead In the Congo? 

4. How does Dr. Fortunatl increase Sister Luke's struggle for spiritual 

survival? 




Chapter XI 

Vocabulary: 

1. clarity 4. layman 

2. innovation 5. banish 

3. omission 

1* Why was Sister Luke's concealment of her Illness and thou^ts on 

her deathbed a fault from the point of view of her spiritual life? 
2, How does Sister Luke singularlze herself? What conflict in her life 
Is shown at this time? 



Chapter Xll 

Vocabulary: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 

5. 



retaliate 

Credo 

deprivation 



pre*es9ted 

unremitting 




1* 1. Hhat !• the history o£ Father Vermehlea'e life In the Congo? 

2. What further separates Sister Luke frost the strength of the 

religious cosnunlty?' 

3. What was Mother Mathllde's unexpected reaction to Sister Luke's rush 

to the aid of the dying men? 

Chapter XIII 




Vocabulary: fortitude, dissipated. 
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first? 

2. How is her period of recovery an aid to Sister Luke's spiritual life? 

3. Can you see any reason to doubt the permanence of the spiritual 

contentment Sister Luke has achieved during recovery? 

Chapter XIV 

Vocabulary: 

1. Monastic 4. August Matriarchs 7. Evangelize 

2. Plateau 3. Edifice 8. Fathomless 

3. Prodigiously 6. Augment 9. Inpene treble 

10. Maxim 

1. For what reason were Sister Luke and Sister Auretic so interested 

in the bush boys? 

2. How did the two nuns differ in the approach to the bush boy»? 

3. (a) How does the phrase ''There is no heroism in the convent* apply 

to Sister Auretic* 8 death? 

(b) How was this a test of Sister Luke? 

Chapter XV 

Vocabulary: repatriation, ferocious, masoehiam. 

1. What happens to the "inner strength* of Sister Luke when she hears 

she is to return to Belgium? 

2. Why did the doctor recommend Sister Luke? 

Chapter XVI 

1. How is Mother Emmanuel testing Sister Luke with the statue? 

2. Does Sister Luke conquer her desire to return to the tropics? How? 

Chapter SVII 

Vocabulary: clandestine 

1 • How does the German invasion affect Sister Luke? 

2. In what ways does she begin to disobey the rules of the convent? 

Chapter XVIII 

Vocabulary: hypocrite, odious. 

1. At what decision does Sister Luke finally arrive? 

2. What reasons does she give the priest? 

# • • m 0 * • 
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3. (a) What is the basic conflict betiisen Slater Uika • personality 

and the religious life which she presents to Mother Enmamiel 

as her ccmse for leaving? 

(b) Can you find ezasplea to back this up? 

Chapter XIX 

X. Hhae one act of charity did Slater lake teallce la her cold, eolemn 

departure from the ccnvent? ^ 

2. Will Gabriclle ever completely lose the training or roe ^»v.=a.w. 

3, What kinds of conflict will she find In the outside world? 



General Discussion Questions: 



1. In Sister Luke’s constant struggle to becoro a nun, 

can you find to support Docitor Portunatl’s statentent ^at It was 
her ” ferocious will” and not spiritual devotion that kept ner 

going? 



2e Whet are the tsmjor obstacles In the story which challenge Slister 
Luke’s spiritual obedience? 

t 

3* In What way has this book changed your ideas about people in the 
religious orders? 









STUDY GUUS: Men Against the Sea 

by Kordofl and Hall 



PreTeading activities: 

1. It should be explained that this book is part of a trilogy. It 

might be helpful If the first and third parts of the book 
i?ere discussed very briefly. There Is a synopsis In the 
front of Men Against the Sea . 

2. The students may stumble over nautical tenos; a list Is Included 

and should be previewed before reading. 

3. A list of the men on the launch is included in the front of the 

novel; It should be previewed, explaining each man's job. 

4. The map In the front of the novel could be enlarged alid put on a 

bulletin board. 

5. ISie beginning pages of the novel are somewhat wordy; It might be 

advisable for the teacher to read the first tluree or four 
pages \d.th the group. There are also many unfamiliar” 
vocabulary words in these pages’; a list of all the vocabulary 
words in ;!:he first chapter has been Included and could be 
handed the students. The students. If left to read the first 
chapter without help, might become discouraged. 

Ship Terctss 

1. astern - toward the front 

2. compass - Instrument showing direction - magnetic needle pointing to 

the north 

3. cutter • small sailboat with one mast 

4. grapnel - small anchor with three or more hooks 
3. launch - largest boat carried by a ship 

6. league - about three miles 

7. leeward - sailing with the wind 

8c lugsalls - four-cornered sail that slants across the mast 

9. mainmast - the big mast 

10. navigating - sailing, managing or steering 

11. rudder - hinged flat piece of wood or metal at rear end of boat or 

ship by which It Is steered 

12. sextant- measuring two object (horizon to sun, star) determining 

latitude and longitude 

13. tacking - sail In zlg zag course against the wind 

14. tholepins - peg on side of boat to hold oar In rowing 

15. tiller - bar or handle used to turn a rudder In steering a ship 

16. windward - direction toward the wind 

Men on a ship: 

1. boatswain - ship's officer in charge of anchors, ropes, riggings 

He directs some of the work of the crew. 

2. gunner's mate - assists the man In charge of the ship's guns. 

3. helmsman - man who steers a ship. 

4. master-at-arms - keeps order on a ship and takes charge of prisoners 
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5. aldshlpiDen - « hoy or youiig man who aaslsta officero of a ship 

6. quartermaster - officer who has charge of steering* the compMt and 

signals 

Chapter I 

Vocabulary 

1. botanist - expert In plants and plant life 

2. breadfruits • large* round* starchy tropical fruit of the Pacific 

Island When baited* it tastes somewhat like bread- 

3. cutlasses - a short heavy curved sword 

4. l!iq>rudent - not discreet 

5. incredulity.* unbelief; distrust 

6. indomitable • unconquerable; unyielding 

7. privations • lack of the comforts or the necessities of life 

8. mutiny - open rebellion against lawful authority 



1* What is the author's attitude toward Captain Bligh? 

2. What Inpresslon do you have of Captain Bligh? Of the author? 

3. What sort of comradeship do the man In the launch have? Would 
anybody placed in this position have a feeling of closeness with 
the other men? Why? 



Chapter 2 

Vocabulary: 

1. calabash 

2. uninhabited 

1* Captain Bligh seems cruel and demanding « Does he have a reason? 

2. Point out specific incidents where the men prepare for unexpected 
emergencies . 

Chapter 3 

Vocabulary 

1. Yams 

1. Mr. Cole places Captain Bligh * next to God. Does this give you 
clues to Captain Bligh' s character? Mr. Cole's character? ••Carry 
us through whatever perils might await us^* is similar to what 
Psalm In The Bible? 

2. The natives appeared friendly on the first day; why did they turn 
hostile on the second day? 

3. Why did Bligh blame himself for Norton's death? Would this be a 
normal reaction for any person? 

4. Why la it appropriate that Cole asked Captain Bligh to pray? 

Chapter 4 

Vocabulary: 

1 . prodigious 

2. Porpoise 
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1. "Had there been an awkward or timid man in his place, our chances 
would have been small Indeed." Conoidering the mutiny and the men 
who followed Captain Bligh, why would there not be a timid man in 
the boat? Can you detect signs of weakness in any of the men? 

2. During the storm, find some examples of Captain Bligh* s courage 
and belief in his men and ship. 

Chapter 5 

Vocabulary: 




1. astronomy 

2. apathy 

1. Uhat is a coral bank, and the danger in sailir^g over a coral bank or 
reef? 

2. Do you feel that the loss of the turtle and porpoise had any effect 
on the attitude of the men? 

3. Does the beginning of hunger seem to have an effect on the men? 

Why don't the values of the men change? 

4. On the high waves, Bligh becomes exalted in more than a "physical 
sense." How? 
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Chapter 6 




Vocabulary 




1 . blasphemous 

1. Captain Bligh* s fight for survival seems to be centered around an 
ultimate goal. What is this goal? What are the underlying feelings 
of Bligh? 

2. "Hatred was tendered by respect?' describes Purcell's feeling for 
Bll^. What ml0it have happened on the launch if Purcell had let 
his hatred become the stronger of the two emotions? Do you think 
Purcell will ever turn on Bligh? Why? 

Chapter 7 

1. What was the irony of bailing out the rain water? 

2. Conment on the paragraph at the bottom of page 78 to the top of 
page 79. Do you think these Ideas are true and do you know of any 
examples? 

Chapter 8 

Vocabulary 

1 • Tenesmus 

1. Why, if there are birds, must land be near? 

2. How did catching the birds help the men besides furnishing nourishment' 





Chapter 9 



Vocabulary: 

1. foraging 

2. victuals 

1. Captain Bll^ has rei&alned calm throu^out the entire trip. What 
causes him to lose his teoper? Do you feel he had Just cause? 

Chapter 10 

Vocabulary: 

1. Eminence 

2. Succulent 

1. What Is the curious looking Instrument the natives of New Holland 
carry? 

2. Did you expect the flgh^ between Purcell and Bllgh? Why? 

3. In this chapters again Bllgh cites his reason for fluting so hard 
for survival. Do you think all the men felt this way? 

4. How do you feel about Lamb? Do you think he stole the pork? Why? 
What , characteristics of his have changed since the voyage began? 

Do you think the traits which made him devour the birds will have 
any effect on him later In life? 

Chapter 11 

Vocabulary 

1. Cartographers 

2. Maelstrom 

3. Cay 

1. Why did Ledward and Nelson decide to say nothing about the lost 
turtle? 

2. Ledward declines to say anything about those two weeks. From what 
you know about how the story was written, why do you suppose this 

Is so? 

Chapter 12 and Epilogue 

1. What are the feelings of the men? Do you think the men ever 

expected to reach the Island and be alive? Docs it seem somewhat 
Ironical to you that the men would survive the trip and then die 
of a tropical disease? 

2* How do you feel about Captain Bllgh? Do you think that he has 
become obsessed with the Idea of catching the mutineers? 

3. Discuss the good and bad aspects of Captain Bll^i’s selling the 
launch. 








LESSON #8: IHB NOVEL 

OBJECTIVES: To analyze carefully and fully a longer work of literature for 

the Ideas it presents about survival. 

# 

To develop and write an extended expository paper. 

MATERIALS: The Bridge Over the River I 

The Nun*s Story II 
Men Against the Sea III 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To provide a focus for con^osition, give each student a list of 

topics applicable to the novel he has read and hass the student 
choose the. topic ha would like to develop in a paper. 




The Bridge Over the River Rwai 

1. Colonel Salto failed in his atteopt to comoand the River 

bridge project. 

2. Colonel Nicholson was defeated by his insistence on 

discipline. 

3. Physical environment presented many obstacles to Force 3io s 

efforts to destroy the bridge. 

4. « Colonel Nicholson was morally wrong when he built the bridge 

for the Japanese. 

5. The bridge is a synbol of the Anglo-Saxon idea that the 

quality of the effort is more important than the result. 

6. Colonel Nicholson was justified in his efforts to build and 

preserve the bridge. 

7 . Force 316* s project to blow up the bridge created an element 

of irony in the novel. 



The Hun* 8 Story 

1 . Gabrlelle* a inability to obey without question prevented her 

from coii^>letely becoming a nun. 

2. Gebrielle expected too much of herself i and could not live 

as a nun with human icq^erfectlons . 

3. The wctld held too much attraction for Gab^rielle who could 

never ignore the human drama around her. 

tfen Agains t the 

1 • All the men in the boat shared equally in the problem of 
surviving. 

2. Lanb icted as mast men would when he thought only of nimseir. 

3. Captain Bligh only wished to survive In order to find 

Fletcher Christian. 

4. The men in the boat feared rather than respected Captain 

Bll^. 

5. Elphinstone found the "safest^* method of survival by 

retreating into a fantasy world, 

B« To re^'uce teacher direction and allow for the interchange of ideas, 
have the groups discus# the topic and develop a rough outline 
of the paper. 
















C. 1^ aBlnladse frustr«tlon from dealing with a large body o£ material* dlgcuea 
the problema of organlalng tha paper vlth the entire elate. 





1. The Introduction should Introduce the book to the reader « 

What should be Included? (Author* title* setting) 

2* Where should. y«m Inform the reader of the topic of the paper? 

(Introductory paragraph or second paragraph) 

3o Can the organisation be the sane for each topic? 

(Different topics require different organization) 

A UVkn#> 4 m «>kA MtMsseaA A 1 11fl4 ITff nATACrMOh? 

(Sumnarlze the Ideas presented in the paper) 
work out with the class* on the board, a Bsaple outline for a topic. 
Topic: Colonel Salto failed in his attempt to command the River Rval 

bridge project. 

Outline: 

I. Introduction 

A. title 

B. author 

C. setting (time* place situation) 




II. Plot sumnary 

A. action 

B. characters 

III. Presentation of the topic 
XV. Physiced description of Colonel Salto 
♦ V. Description of Colonel Salto's position and duties 

VI. Obstacles presented to Salto 

A. Colonel Nicholson 

B. Anglo-Saxon mechanical ability 

VII. Moral decisions faced by Salto 

VIII. Other possible solutions for Salto 

IX. How Salto lost command 

X. Reasons behind his failure. 

A. drinking and temper. 

B. poor training 

C. ''saving face" 

XX. Salto's fade out as an inq>orcant character 

Emphasize the inqportance of focusing the theme on the problems of 
survival and the moral choices Involved in their solution. 

D. To provide peer support for the student not ready to atteoq>t a large paper 
on his own* divide the class Into their small groups. Have each 
group choose a recorder to write out its outline as they re-work It, 
Check each outline with the group befoi^e they begin to write the 
paper. 

Have the students write their compositions as a group. One member: of the 
group should be responsible for copying the flial form to be turned In. 
The group meiobers may each write a portion and then correlate and 
revise the parts for the final paper. All students receive equal 
credit for the final theme. 
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3. The Nun* 8 Story - Discuss the book with the studento ueltig 

the study guide questions as a basis . ( 

After each section has finished the entire novel, the teacher should 
spend time synthesizing the n»in concepts dealt with in the unit 
as they are manifested in the novel. (See Topics for General 
Discussion at the end of each study guide.) 
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LESSON #9: 



OBJECTIVES: 



MATERIALS: 



PROCEDURES: 



To ?aad and analy 2 e a novel for its lllmninatloxi of the 
problems of survival. 

To vrlte an analysis of a novel. 

Bibliography (Arrange in advance with the school librarian to 
have the books on the bibliography In the school library to aid 
In the selection of books.) 



A. Pass the bibliography out to the students and go over the selections 
with them giving Information about the story, wherever possible. 

If possible » take the students to the library to help them make 
their selections • 

B# To provide an opportunity for the students to look over their 
choices, and to focus their attention on the concepts 
reading for, spend the first day reading in class. Use the 
last five minutes of the period to have the students list the 
kinds of topics that they think may come up In the book which 
would make gcod subjects for a theme about survival as It Is 
presented in the book. 

C. To help the student develop an assignment that will challenge him, 

after the students have had time to get well Into the book 
during their reading at home, plan several <toys of reading time 
in class to confer with each student Individually about his 
book and help him plan a topic around idilch to center his report. 
Some students will require more assistance thtn others In the 
planning and writing of the report. 

D. To eliminate the frustrations caused by the problem of organization, 

allcw one or two days In class for the writing of reports idille 
the teacher gives assistance as la necessary. 
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vJriters of Lnglish prose, poetry, and dr 0 T»>© hare repeat- 
edly established themselves as champions of the downtrodden and the 
outcasts of society, and as the satirists of social follies. Post 
strikingly in periods of social change and reorganization, writers 
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.ject. Of the s^x American Nobel Prize winners, three received their 
greatest recognition for literature of social protest: Sinclair 

Lewis, Babbit ; Eugene 0* Neill, The Patr.y Aoe ; John Steinbeck, The 
Grapes of VJrath . Conte»^porary writers of lesser fame, the editorial- 
ist, the feature writer, the short story author, and the dramatist 
have found subject matter in the problems and weaknesses of social 
organization, rrom this abundance of literary material emerges a 
stimulating and challenging unit, Social lrotest--developed to teach 
reading analysis and composition skills to junior high school students 
Beginning with whole class reading of short excerpts which 
illustrate social protest in writing, the students define their area 
of study and establish basic concepts which they will develop and re- 
fine during the course of the unit* Ihe next lesson moves to short 
stories- -complete works vjhlch exemplify concepts central to the unit: 
social conditions which give rise to protest, the roots of the prob- 
lem as perceived by the author, the reforms stated or implied, the 
systems of values which form the philosophical background of the 
work. The students are led to an understanding of these concepts 
through the use of study guides and involvement In whole class dis- 



cussion. 



This unit also rnakes use of non-fiction writing belonging 
to the category of protest ?n order to give the student exper5ence 
in the analysis and evaluation of rnagazine articles, editorials and 
essaySf* Utilizing these materials, lesson three moves from reading 
and discussion to the vrriting of a critical paper based on one of the 



articles read by' the class. > 

In addition to short fiction and non-fiction wiling the 
unit provides an opportunity for students to v?ork with a form which 

they find more difficult — noetry. Only after the concepts and 
skills of the unit are fairly well established do the students begin 
the reading of noems* Whole class and group work on. Close textual 
analysis prepares the student to write an anlysls of a poem, includ- 
ing the use of supporting Quotations, the explication of the impli- 
cations of imagery, and the discussion of levels of meaning* 

A separate lesson is dedicated to the study o'* technique. 
I3sing some of the materials of the previous lessons, the students now 
concentrate on the method used by the author* The uses of satire, 
irony, understatement, propaganda devises, incidents and examples, 
end*’^hock” are identified and described. The students label the 
various techniques and then go on to define the method they have ob- 
served* 

f Since the area of folk music is pen^eated with songs of 

social iniustice and criticise, it provides an opportunity to intro- 
duce an area of cpeativlty relatively unexplored in the junior high 
school curriculum. Availability of recordings due to the current 
popularity of folk music encourages a lesson on this art form* After 
playing of the songs, the dess studies copies of the lyrics and 
reads about the historical background of the songs* 




Since the students have teen supplied vith inany inodsls 

for study, they are ready to v/rite original compositions# i?bllowing 

0 

a brain-storming session, e&ch student selects an area which inter- 
ests him, and about which he has an opinion# T. ese topics may in- 
clude such areas or controversy as integration, nuclear testing# and 
Supreme Court decisions. In composing the assignment, students are 
asked to utilize the techniques and methods analyzed in the luiit# 

As a final lesson in the unit, the students select a title 
from the bibliography, get the book from the library end read it out- 
side the class. Without study .guide, and with little teacher direc- 
tion, the students must ask their own pertinent questions and find 
their own answers# An evaluation of the student* s cotrmrehension of 
unit concepts in independent reading is made throu^ a comoos itlon 
written on an argumentative topic vhich he has formulated# Any anal-* 
ysis of this kind should focus on the novel or non-fiction work as it 
pertains to one or more of the unit concepts# The best papers are 
duplicated and distributed to the class for reading and comment, with 
the hope that students x-'flll be encouraged to read on and widen their 
€»xperience even though the foimial classroom unit is ended# 
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LESSON # 1 
OBJECTIVES; 



M&TERIALS; 



PROCEDTJRES: 

A. 



P 



To identify protest against social injustices through 
the study of exam'^les. 

To identify areas of social nrotest. 

Short excerpts from the following: 
yie jungle ^ 

”Iii Anger, Sorrow and rear**. 

”Days of Violence ii the South” 

A Doll * s House , ^ . 

t Ihs Happened to Law and Order in the United . . 
States?" 






To initiate discussion, distribute copies of "^e 
Fertilizer Man” apd "In Anger, Sorrow and Fear", 

Asking questions such as the following, lead the c3ass 
in an identification of social protest and the areas on 
which ^ it may focus, 

"The Fertilizer ?<^8n” 

1, How would you describe Jurgls* Job and the place 
in' which he works? 

2, What happens to Jurgis as a result of the way he 
makes a living? 

3* bfhy did he take this Job,^ 

. k* What is disturbing about the statements: 

"Vihen the wind ble^’, Durham and Co, lost a lot 
of fertilizer” . : 

"...and though I it never stopped ; aching it ceased 
to be so bad that he could not work* ? 

5, How would you describe working conditions at the 
time this incident was written? Have there been 
any changes since that time? How did these changes 
come about? 

^ 2 

6, VJhy did tipton Sinclair write about Jprgls and the 
.othar people who worked in the packing house dis- 
trict of Chicago? 

7, Is Sinclair protesting only the plight of this one 
man? If not, what more abstract condition is he ex- 
posing through this specific example? 



io 



o 

\mc 








“In Anger, Sorrow and Pear..«” 

1. Vi/hich line states the author’s topic? 

2. Natre the specific Incidents which the author gives 
to support his topic. 

3 . lAiat are the people all protesting In one form or 

O 

^Ai\J * 

ii/hat other Incidents of this kind from your own 
experience can you add? 

5 . Have any refoi .)S come about in this area? 

6 . Does the author state or imply his' opinion 

of these protests, or do€>s he simply report the 
facts? (Jive ©xai^ples from the article to support 
your answer. 

B. To allow the students a chance to test and expand the 

ideas brought out in discussion, distribute copies of 
the remaining excernts and either discuss them with the 
entire class or divide the class into groups for dis- 
cussion. Regardless of the method, the discussion should 
deal with the following questions: 

1, VJhat is the topic of the excerpt? 

2. Uhat more general area of social organization is 
this topic a part of? 

3 « Vftiat is the author’s attitude toward his material? 
How is this attitude expressed in the writing? 

4 . Dur^*ng what period in history did the social coiidl- • 
tion exist? Is it contemporary? 

I 

5 . Vihat evidence does the author or sneaker give for 
the existence of the conditions idn.ich he is protest- 
ing? 

The areas of social problems exemplified in the reading 
are: The Jung le — labor-m.anagemont; ”In Anger, Sorrow 

and l*'ear. .7^— nuclear testing; ’’Days- of Violence in 
the South*' — race relations; A Doll’s House — women’s 
rights; ’’What Has Happened to Caw and Order in the 
United States?” -- crime. 

C, To synthesize the ideas discussed, ask the students to 

formulate a name for t3ae general theme of all this 
material. They diould arrive at something l^ke ** social 
protest”. Wfth the class summarize the areas of social 
injustice presented and list them on the board. As a 
preparation for future use in the unit, ask the class to 
formulate questions of the type that could be applied to 
any material that is an example of social protest. 



’*The Fertilizer Man” 
from The Jungle 
l?y Uoton Sinoiair 



fils labor took him about one minute to leem. Ee^ him was 
one of the vents of the mill in which the fertilizer » being grouccn 
rushing forth in a great brown river, with a spray of the finest lust 
floating forth in clouds, Jurgis was given a shovel, and along with 
half a dozen others it was his task to shovel this fertilizer into 
carts, xnat others were at work he knew by the sound, and by the 
fact that he sometimes collided with them; otherwise they might as 
well not have been there, for in the blinding dust-storm e man could 
not see six feet in front of his face, \flien he had filled one cart 
he had to grope around him until another came, and if there was none 
on hand he continued to grope till one arrived. In five minutes he 
was, of course, a mass of fertilizer from head to feet; they gave him. 
a sponge to tie over his mouth, so that he could breathe, tut the 
sponge did not prevent his lips and eyelids from caking up with it 
and his ears from filling solid. He looked like a brown ghost at 
twilight — from hair to shoes he became the color of the building 
and of ex’ery thing in it, and for that matter a hundred yards out- 
side it. ilie building had to be left open, and when the wind blew 
Durham and Company lost a great deal of fertilizer, 

VJorklng in his shirt-sleeves, and with the thermometer at over 
a hundred, the nhosphates soakv^d in through every pore of Jurgis* 
skin, and in five minutes he had a headache, and in fifteen was al- 
dazed, The blood was oounding in his brain like an engine’s 
throbbing; there was a frightful pain in the top of his skull, and 
he could hardly control his hands. Still, with the memory of his 
four jobless months behind him, he fought rm, in a frenzy of determine 
aticn; and half an hour later he began to vomit •»- he vomited until 
it seemed that his inwards must be torn into shi’eds, A man could get 
used to the fertilizer-mill, the boss had said, if he would only make 
UP his mind to it; but Jurgis now began to see that it was a question 
of making up his stomach. 

At thd end of that day of horror, he could scarcely stand. He 
had to catch himself now and then, and lean against a building and 
get his bearings, Most of the men, when they came out, made straight 
for a saloon -- they seemd to place fertilizer and rattlesnake poison 
in one class. But Jurgis was too ill to think of drinking--he could 
only make his way to the street and stagger on to a car. He had a 
sense of humor, and later on, when he became an old hand, he used to 
think it fun to board a street-car and see what happened. Now, how- 
ever, he was too ill to notice it- -how the people in the car began to 
gasp and sputter, to put their handkerchiefs to their noses, and 
transfix him with furious glances, Jurgis only knew that a man in 
front of him immediately got up and gave him a seat; and that half 
a minute later the two people on each side of him got up; and that 
in a fall minute the crowded car was nearly empty — those passengers 
who could not get room on the platform having gotten out to walk. 




'’The Fertilizer Fan”* from Ihe Jungle ^ by Upton Sinclair, Continued 




Of course Jurpis had wade his home a miniature fertilizer- 
mill a minute after entering. The stuff was half an inch deep in 
his skin--his whole system was full of it, and it would have taken 
a week not merely of scrubbing, but of vigorous exercise, to get it 
out of him* As it was, he could be compared with nothing known to 
man, save that newest discovery of the savants, a substance which 
emits energy for an unlimited time, without being itself in the 
least diminished in power. Re smelt so tha t he made all the food at 
the. table taste, and set the whole fandly to vomitingi for himself 
it was three days before he could keep anything upon his stonsch — 
he might wash his bands, and uae a knife and fork, but were not his 
mouth and throat filled with the poison? 

And still Jurgis stuck it cutl In snite of splitting head- 
aches ho would stagger down to the plant and take up his stand once 
more, and begin to shovel in the blinding clouds of dust* An^d so at 
the end of the week he was a fertilizor-man for life— he .was able to 
eat again, and though his head never stopped aching, it ceased tc 
be so bad that he could not work© 








10* 1/ihat would he say was the c&useV 

11, In a soeech against Negroes what noints might 
he make about them? 

12, I'jould a -oerson giving 3 soeech against the treat- 
ment of Negroes be as objective or aloof as Pren- 
tice? 

13 , Viould he display emotion? 

14 , In a good essay does an author usually reveal 
what he is going to talk about and how he feels 
toward it in the first few paragraphs of his 
essay? 

1$, Is this. the same thing the writer of a short 
story must do? 

To reinforce the idea of the subtle ^ase of the short 
story as a vehicle for protest, ask the students to 
look through the editorial pages of their newsnapers 
*^nd select one editorial to be read in class. Have 
them select editorials on various topics such as 
racial relations, transportation problems, schools, 
political canidates, etc. Tell them that they should 
be able to tell the class what the topic of the edi- 
torial (an essay) is, how the author feels about it, 
and what recommendations he makes. 

As the students read their s4l6C”fcio^s to the class- have 
them make comoarisons between the editorials and the 
short stories read. 

1, How do you know how the writer of the editorial 
feels about the subject he is discussing? (He 
states exactly how he feels) 

2. How does this differ from the short story you 
have read? 

3* How does a person giving a speech let you know 
how he feels about something? (he tells you) 

Students can do the same thing with speeches given on 
television or radio, but usually students see readily 
enough the similar approschof essays and speeches and 
this step is not necessary. 



tBSSOM # 2 
OBJECTIVES; 

FA.TEHIALS ; 

PROCEDioRES: 

A, 



To Identify areas of social orotest In short stories. 

Infer an aathor’s attitude from the vjay he treats 
his material* 



To state specific social conditions which give rise 
to an author’s protest. 



!» 

11 



Oklshoima Race Riot’* 

A Foreign Policy, in Three Glimpses 
Quality" 



ii 



Distribute ’’Oklahoma Race Riot” and the study guide. 

Have the students read the study guide first and an- 
swer any questions they have about it. After the 
story has been read discuss the study guide with the- 
students. Have them draw parallels between the story 
and race problems of today. Follow the same procedure 
with the other ?tories. 

To show the students that the short story uses much 
more subtle ways to make its point than does an essay 
or a speech, ask questions such as the followings 

1. How does an author have a better chance of pre- 
senting his point of view in a. short story? 

How does 9 short story present its protest as com- 
pared to a speech or an essay? 

3. Does the author of ”A Foreign xolicy, in Three 
Glimpses” ever say that he dislikes the way the 
English treated the natives? 

4» How do you know that he does dislike the way they 
are treated? 

5. vJhat devices does he use? 

' I 

6. If someone were in favor of the way the Negroes were 
treated in”Oklahoma Race Riot” do you think they 
would write a stbry such as Frances Prentice did? 
Support your position. 

7. How would a person who felt that ’’the only good 
Negro is a dead Negro” have written a story about 
a race riot? 

8. Would he point blame at any particular group? 

9. How would he describe the death of Negroes? 



STUDY GUIDE: **A Foreign Policy, 

by Stephen Crei*© 



in Three Glimpses” 



VOCABULARY: incense calico altercation 

j ifif Qyixii i© remnants proQolng 

gijlXeless alacrity writhing 

cordial voracious exasperated 

imperialism audible venerable 



insolent 

insignificant 

adequate 

vainglorious 

coerce 



1 . 



2 . 

3 * 



U. 



vnint. MB a the attitude of the natives of lonely Isle toward the 
white man at the beginning of the story? How did tne vmxte tnan 
feel toward the natives? 

What were the r<Rsor.a thit brought the white man to lonely Isle? 

Vihat was the cuase of the trouble between the natives and the 
white man? 



Comnare what the white tnan did to the natives on lowly 
what he said he did when explaining the trouble to the people 

back hornet 



Compare the attitude’ of the English toward the natives vUii 
attitude toward Russia and the U. S, Why, according to the autho. 
does their attitude chan^se? 



6 . 



7 . 



8t 



Why do you think the author wrote this story? What was his point* 

Do you believe the author thinks v^at the British did was right? 
Support your answei with specific references to the story. 

Give examples of incidents that are similar to the ones narrated 
by Stephen Crane. 



STUDY GUIDE: '’Oklahoma Race Riot” 

by Frances W. Prentice 



1. What three incidents if they had been different could have avertec 
the race riot? 

?. Wiiat caused the atmosphere to be created which set the stage 
for the race riot? 



3 . 



5 . 



,w did the Hogro groun In the cars behevc when the riot was 
iglnning? How did they behave after the riot reached a peak? 



How did the whites behave when the riot was beginning? How did 
they act after the riot reached its pf. ^k? 



Mt -^.Stltude of the sheriff ellowed the riot n°dLs 

ils attitude anpear at any other time In the story? When does 

fc disappear? 



6* VJhat are conditions like for the Negroes in this Oklahoma town 
before the riot occurs? How are they treated? Are they equal 
with the whites? 

7» do you think the author wrote this story? ^*hat was his point 

8, Does the author offer a solution for avoiding race riots? What 
does he mean when he says, "No one really knew what to do about 
such things"? 



STUDY GUDE: "Quality" 

by John Galsworth 



VOCABULARY : 



eictreme inconceivable 

tenement inexnressibly' 

distinction natent leather 
Royal fhmily prototyne 
unvarying incarnating 

narrator promoted 

pathos 



sardonic 
gutteral 
gravity 
reassurance | 
bast slippers 
integument - ' 
Nemesis 



!• 

2 , 

3 . 

U* 



To what social class did the narrator helonp? How do you know? 
How did the Gessler shop differ frow the ordinary shoe store? 



How does Sessler feel about factory cotiraetitioni • '.ihy? 



hhy do you think Gessler aged so 
out alf the things that you can 
with which he aged. 



rs^.idly toward the end? Pick 
find that indicate the rapidity 



How did the new proprietor account for the apparently sudden 
death of Gessler? 



6, Was the new proprietor able to understand the ideas and ideals 
of Gessler? Explain. Does the way Gessler dies unset you.' How 
might it have been avoided? 

« 

7, \vhat group in society does Gessler represent? Vfliat group threat- 
ens to destroy him? 

8, VJhat is happening in the society that Gessler belongs to that is 
threatening his existence? 

9, Does the author sympathise with Gessler* s group or the group 
that threatens him? \'Jhy? 

10, VJhat has Gessler* s society lost when he dies? Is it a great 
loss? Explsin, 



JESS ON // 3 
OBJ13GTIVES: 




,To Btate the sr>eciflc social conditions which give rise 
to 0 writer's protest. 

To state the factors which the author sees as the root 
' of the social problem. 

To state the reforms directly sta.ted or Implied by the 
author ^ 

To state the author's system of values which forme the 
philosophical background of his work. 

*^0 write a composition utilising the unit concepts in 
the analysis of prose. 

To evaluate the author's perception of a soical condi- 
tion, his evidence for the existence of such a condition, 
and his identification of causal factors. 

”Sad Story, Happy Ending” 

” The Spell of That Old ^uack Magic” 

"Science Has Spoiled My Supper” 

”A Happy. Ending” 

”A Sense of Loss” 

”Let's'Get Rid of College Loyalty Oaths” 

Is Fitting the Loyalty Oath?” 

”Do You Swear?” 

■ • ■ ■ ■ • ■ . ■ , \ 

\ 

To analyze the statement of protest in prose \art ides, 
pass out to the class the editorial, "Sad^Sto^* Happy 
Ending” and the study guide. After the class ^ has read 
the story discuss questions such as those on the study 
guide with them. Follow the same procedure with "The 
Spell of That Old Quack Magic”, "Science Has Spoiled 
My Supper”, "A Happy Ending”, and ”A Sense of Loss' , 
in whole class or small group discussion. 

s. 

Before class, plan a division of the students into four 
groups so that each group is heterogeneous and the four 
groups are of approximately equal range and ability. 

When the students are seated in class, introduce the 
assignment, and assign the new seats, with each group 
seated in one of the four quarters of the room. When 
. the students move, distribute the study guide and 
copies of "I^et's Get Rid of College Loyalty Oaths” to 
half the class end the study guide and copies of ”Viho 
Is Fighting the Loyalty Oath?” to the other half. 




* •* 



Be (Cont*d) . , . , . 

Divide students into their four groups and assign or let the 
dents select a chairman and recorder. Assign them the reauii^ a 
the questions orally or in writing. As they finish dj. ^tribute 
You Swear” and its study guide as an individual assignmant* 
St\;dents who do not finish this assignment in class should do so 
as a homework assignment that evening. 



C. To prepare for a class debate, tell the. students that they will 
argue the constitutionality of the loyalty oath. Each group wllL 
take the side which the author of their group reading took. 

Either side may use evidence from ”Do You Swear. After working 
out a plan of argument as suggested below^ each group wiii cnoo» 
two members to form the debate team. The team members will meet 
to synthesize their groups’ ideas an(3 to plan the st^i^sment oi 
their propositions. For example: '*Any ^erican should ^ n ivT 

Ing to take the loyalty Oath: Pro or Con", or The Loyalty Oath 

violates personal rights: Pro or Con. Aid the students in 

developing their topics for debate with suggestions such as the 
following: 



1. List the major points that the author makes In his article. 

2, Edd to the list any malor points that you think of which 
the author has overlooked* 

3* Under each of these major points c5te specific evidence 
that the author hes given. Add any evidence that you can 
think of to support the major arguments. n 

ii» Now thajj "you have developed major arguments and the suppor 
for those arguments, you must anticipate the arguments o 
your opposition. 

a. For each major argument, figure^out what your, oppoaition 
will say to prove you wrong, ^nat counter argument will 
they have^^ How will they try to refute your evidence? 

b. Add to this list of the opposition’s 

all the main arguments you can think of whlcn ttey might 
use. Be sure to check your article for opposition argu- 
ments that it answers. 

c. Now you have a list of the opposition’s arg^ents 

and their counter arguments* For each of these, develop 
answers that you could give to refute the opposition, 
jfftiat counter arguments could you make? How could you 
refute their evidence? 






5 . Now organize your material* Po you want all your best argu- 
ments first, oi do you want to save some for last, will you 
introduce your counter arguments only in answer to the op- 
position or do you want to refute their arguements before 
they have a chance to make them? Decide on your strategy 
and then number your points in the order In which you will 
make them and divide them among the members of your group 
for presentation. 



Such 8 procedure, if developed and refined, could take 
many days for olanning and nresentatlon* Ihe teacher 
must determine the value of the assignment to the stu- 
dents at their present level of sophistication and 
plan the time allot^nent accordingly* If the class has 
previously completed the ninth grade semantics unit, 
this assignment should include a review of argumenta- 
tive techniques and the students should he allowed the 
*.* whlch thov 8re prepared* 

If the students have not had the semantics unit, they 
are less prepared to do a thorough Job so the assign* 
ment should he gjven less emphasis* In this case, the 
teacher might wish to have the students do some of the 
assignment in writing and save the papers for analysis 
in the semantics unit. 

After the dehate is completed, have the students 
read the article on which their opposition hased their 

argument • 

Discuss the three articles assigned, using questions 
such as the following; 

1. Which two articles are in direct opposition to 
each other? Support your position* 

2. Which of these two articles does the third one 
seem to agree with? Whet evidence do you have 
for your position? 

3* What is each article protesting pgainst? 

4* What assumptions does each article make? 

5. VJhat values do the writers of the articles hold 

to he most important? Are these values in opposi- 
tion? 

6, Why don»t these writers agree in their beliefs? 

7* Is the protest against a verifiable social evil, 
or is the evil created in the mind of the individ- 
ual who protests? 

To evaluate the author *s motivation, value system, and 
justification in all the articles, discuss the follow- 
ing questions; 

1* VJhy do writers protest against something? 

2* If a writer protests against something he believes 
is evil, does the thing the person is protesting 
against have to be evil? Support your position. 

How do we know if a protest is Justified or not? 



3 . 




After the discussion of these questions assign the 
class a paper in which they are to write a critique 
of one of the articles read in this lesson. This 
critique should include the following points: 

1. The tonic of protest. 

a. Is it iTnnortsnt? 

b. Is it dated? 

c. Does it anneal to only a specialized group? 

d. Is it important to me? 

e. Is it well presented? 

f» Does it involve the reader? 

2 . The conditions identified as causes of injustice. 

a. Are they correct? 

b. Is evidence offered of their existence? Of 
their casual relationship? 

3. Author's attitudes (reflected in semantics) 

a. Is he emotionally involved? 

b. Is he reasonable? 

4. Author's system of values and beliefs. 

5. Author's solution. 

a. Does it appear logical from the topic of pro- 
test, the conditions identified as causes of 
injustice and the author's system of values 
and beliefs? 

b. Is it workable? 

6. Your solution. 

To insure that the students will have as little dif- 
ficulty as possible in organizing their composition 
develop a class model based on one of the articles 
used in the debate. 

Have them discuss what things they are going to in- 
clude in their paper following the list of points to 
include. Have each student write an introductory 
sent.ence in which he states his evaluation of the 
author's solution to the problem. Have some of the 
better students put their sentences on the board, and 
allow the class to select the best one as the opening 
sentence of the model theme. 













I 



P* (Cont’d ) 



On the basis of this attitude toward the author’s 
solution of the oroblern, discuss with the class the 
weaknesses and strengths of the author’s text in 
terms of the oolnts to bo covered in the critique. 
Divide the class into small groups to complete the 
introductory paragraph by writing a sentence summariz- 
ing their position on each of the main points of the 
critique* 

TT^ 4 «i<9 4 rua4 Txtr A 

\JUX9 UIIO \JJU lAXXJO^ * V/*. w wv» ^ ^ 

to emphasize the importance of coherence among sent- 
ences* Then surest, that each of these sentences be 
used as the .major topic of an additional paragi*aph of 
the theme. As a whole class project,' write as many bf 
these paragraphs as are necessary to give the students 
an understanding of how to develop their ideas. 

Ask th.em how they are going to prove their statements 
or expand them so that they are clear and reasonable. 
After the concluding paragraph has been written tell 
the students to use the clasa theme as a model and 
them that they may vary from the model if they have . 
other idsas about, organization But stress the .impor- 
tance of proof derived from the wortf Itself. Aaaign 
the aoalyalii cf one of the other worka read In thle leeaon as 
an individual coopoaitios aaolginBent. 

' ' I . ' 

G. . After the class has turned in their compositions, 

ditto and distribute to the. class two or three of the 
best finished products. ‘ Point ,ut the things in these 
papers that made them go.od. 



V 




VOCABULARY: 



STUDY GUIDE: 



halcyon 
snoradic 
Now Republic 



”Sed Story, Happy Ending” 
by Arthur Hopoe 

treatise 

friend 

Poche 



1. Uhat kind of a man is Mr. Delver before he goes into a coma? 

2. What is the world situation when Delver goes into his coma? 
What changes have taken place by the time he awakes? 

3. How does Delver react to the cht)nges that have taken place ( 
Why? 

Ij., Vihat is the article protesting against? 

5* Does the author imply any solution, or is he simply laughing* 



O 



STUDY GUIDE: ”A Hapny Ending” 

by Arthur Hoppe 

1, Why didn*t the Goodguys and Eadguys get along at first? ^ ^ 

How did people treat each other after the Wizards created Psnrtlsf 

3* Why did the VJizards insist on exercising the Psnrtls? What ex- 
cuse did they offer? VJhat '?as the result? 

1|, What happened x’hen everyone got used to having Psnrtls aro^d . 

What ultimately happened to the Goodguys and Badguys Why.' 

5* Are Goodguys, Badguys, Wonderful, Wizards and Psnrtls similar 

to any groups or people that exist today? Is this story allegor- 
ical? If so, tell what each of the symbols means. 

6. What does the author predict is going to happen to the world.' 

7. What is the author protesting again? t? 





STUIY GUIDE: ”A Sense of Loss” 

‘by Arthur Hoppe 

1. lihst has the author witnessed in the story? How does he feel 
about what he has just seen? 

In paragraph three "toa author describes the reporters sending the. 
news to their papers. What is his attitude towards this scene? 
What is his attitude toward the people who are awaiting the news? 
3. After reading paregraoh four, do you believe that tliere was 

”nothing unusual” in the way Caryl Chessman died? Support your 
position. 

1|. The author uses short sentences In paragraph five and especially 
paragraph six. What effect or mood does this create in the 
passage? 

5. The author says that killing by gas is humane and not brutal, 
but what objection does he raise in paragraphs five and six? 

In paragranh seven? 

6. According to this passage, what does Hr. Hoppe place a high 
value on? Flni s<>veral things that he describes in the passage 
to support your opinion. 



. 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Science Has Spoiled My Supper" 

by Philip Vfylle 

(P. 179, The Province of Prose) 



VOCABULARY: 



venerable 

imperishable 

agronomists 

gastronome 

hypothesis 

r\ V\n 4*10* 

W W iCi 



comestible 

hybridize 

leeks 

. unquneched 
ecstasy 

4 r\Y\€l^.Ck. 



fiasco 

mediocrity 

stave 

famine. 

bland 

satiate 



viands 

tundra 

intrinsic 

inept 



. * ' • • * 

1. According to Wylie, what is wrong with the food Americans eati* 
What n, kes it bad? VJhat does the author compare it to? 

?. Why do ;.ou suppose ho leads off by considering the sad case of 
cheese? To what extent are the declining quality of cheese, and 
the causes which produced the decline, typical of Wylie *s gen- 
eral findings? . 

3* Tn what sense is "science" to blame for the regrettable state of 
affairs Wylie descrll^s? 

[4., Is Wylie careful to confine his examples to foods which have been 
made bad through scientific ministrations ©r does he include 
examples of foods which are just- plain bad,, either intrinsically 
or because of inept cooking? 

5. Wylie blames "science" and business efficiency fpr the decline 

in quality of American foods* ^/Jho is basically at fault for 
allowing the decline to exist? , . 

6. How does Wylie use his case against food processing to generalize 
about other things that concern him? In the last three paragraphs 
what is the author afraid is har^pening to Americans? 

7. Do you feel the author is just protesting against poor food 
quality or does his protest apply to spme thing of greater impor- 
tance? Fxplain* 

8* Vihat refoims does the author imply? 

9. VJhat values does the author display? Use examples from the essay* 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Spell of Tha t Old <«iuack Magic" 

(Life, Jan. 12, 1962) 



VOCABULARY : gal 1 s tone s 


gullible 


sterility 


irradiate 


charlatan 


arthritis 


atrocious 


rheumatism 


renaissance 


psuedosclentific 



. disintegrate 
deficient 
scandalously 
fradulent 
cynicism 



lo VJhy do people of all classes, according. to the article, seek 
the help of quack doctors? 

2. VJhy does the author 'think quack medicine is. harmful? 

3. !Jh8t incidents does the author use to support his^ position tl^t 

quacks are harmful? ' 

Pick five words that have bad connotations that the author uses 
to describe quacks. 

5. VJhat reforms or solutions does the author present that he thinks 
will eliminate the problem of quackery? 

6r. VJhat moral code does the author accent that he believes quacks 
violate? What human values does he infer the quack lacks? 





STmY GUID’ 



1 . 

?• 

3. 

■ 1'^ V 

5 . 

6 . 



”Who is Fighting the Loyalty Oath?*' 
by Poilticus 



lihat is the article nrotev^tlng against? 

What does the author state Is the cause of the opposition against 
the loyalty oath? 

How does the author suoport his oosit^on that the loyalty oath 
is a good thing? 

How does he discredit those op’^osed to the, loyalty oath? 

Hhat refomis or solutions to the anti-loyalty oath problem does 
the author present? Will this solve the problem? 

What values does the author imply are important? Are there any 
contradictions in what he says? 



O 



STUDY GUIDE: 



"Lett’s Get Rid of College Loyalty Oaths!” 
by John F. liennedy 



: 1 \ 

' / 



1« Vihat is the article protesting against? 

VJhat does the author SvUy is wrong with the loyalty oath? Vihy 
won't it work? 

3. How does' the author support his position that the loyalty oath 
is a useless and evil thing? 

U, How does the author discredit those in favor of loyalty oaths 
and those students who do sign them? 

5* How does the author propose to eliminate the problems of the 
loyalty oath? 

6. VJhat values does the author imply are important? Are there 
any contradictions in what he says? 



O 



STCOJ G0IDK: "Do You Swear?" 



VOCAETJLATJY; 



1. 

?. 

3. 



w. 

5. 



futile 

affidavit 

certifying 

guarantors 

populi" 



subversive 
prospective 
advocate 
affiliated 
Com inform 



sedition 

sabotage 

absurdity 

inconsistent 

cited' 



What is the subject of this article? 

What position is taken in the article as presented? 

VJhat flaw does the article point out in Kennedy's T:)8slc premise 
that wo should return to "an earlier age" of sanity? Does this 
put it lii opposition to what Kennedy is doing? 

How docs the article try to discredit its* opposition? Give 
examples. 

Does the article offer a solution to the problem? Support 
your position. 



o 
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LESSON # k 

OBJECTIVES: To write a oarer utilizing the concerts of the unit 

In the analysis oi a roetn, 

# 

To state the rjieanlng of specific passages in a poem. 

To identify a second level of weaning* 

WATERIAIS: ”The Man With the Hoe’* 

’’Bread and Roses” III 
”Pittsbur^” III 

’’Pity This Busy Monster, Manunkind” I 
’’War is Kind” II 
’’Burying Ground Ply The Ties” II 
'’Between the World and Me” III 
’’Departmental” I 



PROCBDURES: 

A, To prepare for grour analysis of the poetry, distrib- 
ute the poem ”The Man With the Hoe” and the study guides 
to the entire class. Read the poem aloud, discuss the 
vocabulary vjords and then use the study guide, questions 
as a basis for whole class discussion. As the discus- 
sion proceeds, call attention to the inadequacy of over- 
generalized ansvTers and encourage to class to adhere 
closely to the text f6r support of their ideas* En- 
courage the students to challenge the statements of othe> 
when no evidence is given in support# 

B, To allow each student to work at his level of ability, 

both verbal and concepcual, divide the class into homo- 
geneous groups* Distribute the re’^^ining poems and 
study guides as a packet > first eliminating those which 
are either too easy or too difficult* Allow the groups 
to choose the poem they wish to analyze. In so doing 
most groups will choose poems at their own level, and 
will not reject the poem simpley because it is assigned* 
Circulate around the room to give those who need it 
directions in making a choice. 

C, To check for accuracy of group analyses before assign- 
ing the composition, spend some time with each of the 
groups, answering any questions they might have. 

D, To evaluate the Individual student *s knovTledge of the 

poem and the unit concepts assign the composition of an 
analysis of the poem. Advise the students that the 
questions were a guide and now they are to go from this 
to a written anaylsls which will not necessarily follow 
the order of the questions or utilize directly all of 
their answers. 




To help the students formulate a topic, return to 
“The Kan With the Hoe** and as a class develop a 
possible topic around which a paper could be built. 
Discuss quotations from the poem vdiich could be used 
In 8 paper to support the topic suggested. Review 
briefly the punctuation of quotations. 



To increase the individual student’s experience with 
all the poems studied, ditto the best analysis of each 
poem and distribute these to the class. Depending on 
the time available these may be discussed in class. 



% 



STUDY GUIDE: **^'iar is Kind” 

1. What is unusual or unexpected about the words in the first 
line? Is the same ti*ue for the line, "Point for 

virtue of slaughter"? Find other lines which are of this type. 

2. Vihat is th© battle-god* s kingdom? What do we normally think 

of \daen we think of a god*s kingdom? . 

3. Explain the contrast betwveen the first two linos of stanza 3, 
and the middle three lines* Why has the author structured 

his stanza in this way? ^ 

4* Which images in the noem does the author use to influence the 

reader*s view of war? ^ ^ 

^* Does the author want the reader to believe that war is kino 

not, what does he want to say? . 

6. Considering 3 four answers to the first four questions , what teen 
nique would you say the author was using throughout the poem? 

STUDY GUIDE: "Bread and Roses" 



If 



VOCABULARY: drudge, reposes . 

1. Mho are the werolaera? ''•hioh lines give you clues tntheiriaentlty? 

2. What is the meaning of line 16? 

a* What is a drudge? an idler? , 

h. How does the second half of the line fit the f-rst 
c. What is it.iimp lying about the duties of men and women? 

3. What alternative to line 16 does line 17 suggest? . v 

4* Analyze the following lines. What do they suggest the symbolic 
meaning of bread might be? roses? 

a. "Hearts starve a A well as bodies , , t 

b. "Small art and love and beauty their drudging spirits knew — ^ 

Ves, it is bread we fight for--but we fight for 
Vih&t punctustion of and **ros6S serves as a blue tnat 

they are symbolic? , ^ 

5* Ifey are they marching? What arguftents do they give in justifi- 
cation of their protest? 

• STUDY GUID^jf "Burylhg Ground tPie Ties" 

VOCAEUIARY : ra sp , U. P. , anticlinal , hunkles , gully • 

Who is soeaklng In the po©*«’ * ^ 

Why do they call tberos elves slang names with bad connotation 

What is the meaning of line 2? of line 4^ nr >9 

Where are the speakers? Which llhes give you this information.' 

What kind of work do tlje speakers do? „ 

Uhat connotations are associeted with. the exclamation Ayie. ^ 

How would you interpret lines 19/ 20, arid 21? (Whar 
ers* attitude toward the work? Toward their present stateU 
How does stanza '8* ad^X meaning*to the poem? 

Sum up the soda?* conditions the poem is protesting.^ j 
Is the method the a u^or chooses to present this protest more 
effective than if h^^ had spoken as a disinterested observer* 

Why or 'vdiy not? , . , 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 



7 . 

8 * 

9 . 







STUDY GUIDE: "Departmental 

VOCAEUIARY: dormant > enquiry, arrest, forager, commissary, sepal, 

ichor 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4 . 



. 1 ! 



5 . 

6 . 

7. 

6 . 



Uhfit Ip the ant*s reaction to the moth? VJhy? 

society do the Ls 

?^\hfmrth!"'Hov%orhrsecon^^ affect the reader 

l^Tc:So];"rlerir?hra;:a.^^^^^ the reader to make when 

he uses such phrases as the following* 

"To the higher up at court" 

"Death comes to Jerry hcCormic 
"Lay him in state... * 

Oouia y,» ... ttl, ..rd 

considering yow answers to questions Ij. snd 5, wha- is the 
Contwr;&'’tonnIaker«s purpose, how would you interpret- the 

What social condition is the noom P°|****®® ^?=*ohservation? 
What techniques does the author use to present ua.. ohservation 

Is his protest openly stated or itapllea r 



STUDY GUID^--: "The . Man With the Hoe" 



VOCABULARY: 



etolid 

dominion 

censure 

portents 

fraught 



seraphim 

ilato 

Pleiades 

plunitered 

profaned 



disinherited 

distorted 

infamies 

perfidious 

immedicahle 



a. 



b. 



fm • 



'Jhat Picture of a man does the first stanza create? Cite 
^^ecif^c phases which contribute to building the Pio^* 
When does the author supply the en.swers to the qj^tionw be- 
ginning with "who" and ^vdiose"? To whom do the and 

Whht. Judalo-Chriatian view of the nature and destiny of man does 

In°tho first half of stanza" 3, what, do the questions sug^st has 

become of the man created by the of dawn, 

a. What do I'lato , the Pleidades, peaks of song, rift oi dawn, 

reddening of the rose,* represent j « 4.o4-«»»,Ar^4-o T*fi^h<p 

In the second half of stanza 3, the author 

than ask questions:. -In these statements, what does the man with 

the hoe. become symbolic of? ‘ ^ a-nA 

How is the human race betrayed ,^pl^dered ,ppofaned an^ ^ 
herlted? Profaned and disinherited refer back to which ot the 

H^^df Unenf anf lU go together’ To what Preceding^ltnes are 
lines 38 and 39 related? What is the purpose of stanza 4? 




U . * '*. ^ ''u»t '\ .a\.,?.V.u ..l^a 
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7 . 



8 . 



9 « 

10 . 

11 . 



C • 



y 



h* 

5. 



6. 

7 . 



8 . 



STXiDY GUIDE: ”The Men IfJlth the Hoc” (Cont*d) 



To what is the s’^eakei* referring when he apeaks of the ”...hour/ 
when whirlwinds of rebellione shake the world. ”7 « ^ 

In whom is th'®> ”dumb terror’? in line U8 personified? vftiat con- 
notations do the words ’’dumb” and ’’terror” carry in this phrase? 
How is line 3? exolained by the last stanza? 

What social condition is the poem in orotest against? 

Since the author does not give specific Incidents to back up hie 
grievance, how does he orove the existence of an unjustlce? 
vneier po soanzas if ana j> soecnicwii;y • / wwx-auo vww mao 



12 . 

13. 



ing in your own words. 

What beliefs does the author’s reasoning reveal him to have 
about the nature of man and his relationsjiip to the rest of the 
world ? 

VJhat solution, if any, does the author offer? Where is this 
solution presented in the poem?' 



STUDY GUIDIj: ”Plty This Busy I.onster, Kanunkind” 



a. 



VJhat two ’words has Cummings; put together to form m^uunkind ? 
VJhat is the more common word which he has altered? •. VJhat 
haopens to the meaning with the addition of the extra syllable 
Which of these two uses of ’’busy” is the use of ’’busy” in the 
first line closeab to in connotative meaning? 

1. He was busy vjorking hard all day. 

P. He was doing busy work. 

VJhere does the first sentence end? What happens with the addi- 



tion of the word ’’not”? For what effect on the reader does the 



poet split the sentence up as he does? 

VJhat unusual definition of process is given In line ?? VJhat 
does this reveal about the author’s attitude toward progress? 

VJho is the victum of the ’’coTTiSortable disease”? Considering the 
use of ’’disease” and the sentence *’vie doctors kno>j a hopeless 
case,” whois.the imaginary audience the speaker is addressing? 

Head lines 3 and 4 omittlngthe' parentheses.- The ’’bigness ®!f 
someone’s ”li.ttlanass” is related to a very common cliche uaod 
to describe a worthless object or person. VJhat is this cliche? 

By speaking of mankind in this way, what does the speaker imply 
about efforts of- to Progress? „ 

What is unexpected aviut the use of ’’deify” with razorblade . 

VJhat does it suggest? h ^ 

How do electrons and lenses contribute to tbs ’’bigness of man? 
Considering the electrons and lenses do, what is the speak- 

er’s attitude toward roan’s way of explaining his abilities in 
this way? 

a, VJhat is the effect of adding the prefix un- to words? 

b. ifliat quality of a lense is the sneaker using to show his 

dislike for the world, smnkind has created? • v « 

What are the grammatical functions of the words ’’made” and barn 
in tho line ”A world of made/ is not a world of barn"? In lines 
11 and 12 which, of the two worlds do the objects named belong to? 
VJhich of the worlds do the razorblades and lenses belong to? 



9, ViThat does the author mean when he says, ”A world of made is not 
a world of . barn” ? 
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1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

k. 



5 . 



6 * 

7 . 



1 . 

2. 



3 . 



5 . 



6 . 



— — — ^satesaaa 



STUDY GUIDE? ”Pity This Busy Elons ter, Manunkind” 

( Continued ) 



In lines 10- lU x\’hat does ”this snecitnen” refer to? (Notice it 
is separated from flesh, trees, stars and stones “by the use of 

the words ”lut never".) „ , ,, j ^ 

What meanings do "ultra" and "hyper" carry when added to a word? 
What does ultraoninipotence mean? Can something he ultraomnipo- 
tent? VJhy does the speaker create this word? 

Is the last statement in the poem e solution? What does it 



suggesi^ I 

What social condition is the author protesting? What tone does 
he speak in? How is his tone different from "The Morality of 
Politics" or "The Man With the Hoe"? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Between the V^orld and Me" 



What is the purpose of the first 11 lines of the poem? List 

the objects named in these lines. 4. •»r' 

What happens to each of the items in the list in the last 15 

lines? 

Wtmt is the speaker describing? . 

Is the action actually at the time the sneaker is telling the 

^ncjLdsntjs ? * 

Could the poem have ended after the first 11 lines? How do the 
last 15 lines affect the reader? What do these lines do to the 

reader that the first 11 did not do? ^ ^ , 4.^, h ,,ho 

What is between the sneaker and the iiiorldf Viihat is the world ? 
i/^at is the poem in protest of? What technique does the author 
use to make his protest effective? Which lines are good ©xanqples 
of this technique? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Pittsburgh" 



Judging from the title , who is the he in the poem? What 
figure of speech is the author using throughout the poem? 

What actions are being described in the poem? Vftiat is the con- 
notation of the words * used to describe these actions . 

Vihat figure of speech is used in line 5 ? Vihat other examples 
of this figure can you find? VJhen you read these lines, what 
happens to the accents? Does this rhythm fit the subject of 
this poem? How does the rhvme, internal and external, affect 
the reading of , the lines? 




What is a second meaning of the word he ? How does 
ification of Pittsburgh tie in with the second meaning of he . 
VJhat things are described in lines 17-19? How does the connota- 
tion change at this point in the poem? VJhy does t^ speaker want 
to create a contrast between "the world he has builded and the 
work that went into the building? How does the last line help 
you to interrret the author’s purpose? ■. 4 . 

What social injustice is the sneaker protesting? If he were to 
suggest solutions, what do you think they might ber 



O 



















LESSOH i!' 5 
OBJECTIVE: 



MATERIALS: 



A. 



b 



B, 



O 



. 
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To reoogrilaa techniques utiaized i^r the author In 
presenting Ms tnaterisl* 



PROGE0TJRES: 



Har)T>y Ending” * 

”OklahoTn0 Race Riot 

”lilar Is Kind” no 4 -v.^« 

”Who is Fighting the Loyalty Oath. 

” Perez. P3W shci Con*' ^ „ 

”The Spell of That Old Quack Faglc 
^Po4:«AAn the Viorld and re * 



COTJWOOIi out? vtux 

’*The Fawily VJh5 ch It Apart 

•< _ .*V.. . _ A^uAAVtOtmr 



me raujxjLjf v*. — v-w_- — r 

”The Sacrifice of Aorahart' 
"Packingtown” 



To illustrate techniques hy contrast, 

"A Hannv Bndlnft” and "Who Is Fighting 
Oath” After briefly reviewing t^e articles and li^t- 
IS iheiheL of ealh art^cle^n^he ;^ard discuss 
with the class the method chosen by esch suuhor to 

l^*^^tott"of°these works present their protest In 
Do°elther'*of them utilize a 

have studied beforel (propaganda, fable or alle 

Hw^would you describe the technique used In each 

Place the labels, propaganda and fable on the 
board. 



3 . 



4 . 



To Introduce two techniques unlite those used !*> 
firs? two examoies, reread "Between the World and Me 
end "Oklahoma Race Riot", Beginning with the letter 
8?k questions which will lead the f «dents to see the 
understatenient and objectivity used ^ the 

I. When the author describes Jhe 

neople,' where Is his position In relation to thi^ 

action*? n . ,. 1 ^ 

2# Do6s ho l)©cotn6 involved in 

3, , How are the scenes of killing described 

II. . Does he utilize the seinantic techniques of bad 
connotation or opinion? 



Co^noare this story to "Between- the k'Jorld and The 

students should be able to see-the 

went of the speaker, the -howifylng 

tails, and the angry attitude expressed ty the word 

choice# 




1 



B. ("^ont*d. 



C. 



D. 



K. 



Referring to the two tynes listed on the board, ask 
the students if these two w511 fit into the categories. 
After some discussion they should decide against this, 
and then develon terms for the two techni^iues used and 
add them to the list, ( Understatement and shock ere 
suggested labels; the class may develop other equally 
adequate terms which are meaningful to theTn*) 

To recognize the use of specific Incidents and examples, 
redistribute the article **The Spell of bhet^ Old Qwack^ 
F^an-ic”. In studying the organization of ’ Tho Spell oi 
that Old vouack Wagic” the students will perceive that 
the majority of the article consists of examples to 
support the topic* The general sti*ucture of topic-ex«- 
ample s* conclusion should be fam?.liar to them from the 
study of paragraph organization* Here the ^presenting 
of evidence constitutes the argument cf a full length 
essay. 

To familiarize the entire class with **Uar is Kind •, 
read the poem as a class* Use the study guide 
pared for small group discussion as a means of identi- 
fying the technique of irony* 

To give practice in identifying the techniques listed 
by the class, distribute each of the following items 
one at a time, and by comparison with the selections 
already studied identify the technique used by the 

author* , ^ ^ \ 

"Perez, Pro and Con" (propaganda techniques; 

"Departmental" (irony) . j 

"What Has Happened to Law and Order in the Xfoited 

States" (incident and example) 

"The Family Vrfhlch Dwelt Apart" (fable) 

"The Sacrifice of Abraham” (understatement, irony) 
"Packingtown" (shock) 

Before reading those selections which have net been 
studied before, distribute and discuss study guides. 
Since "Departmental" was only read by a ‘segment of 
the class, U b stu^gjlde feir this poem should also be dis- 
tributed before whole class rejding and discussion* 

For all the materials, the following questlotis should 
be asked, 

1. Which of the selections we have classified earlier 
is this *tem most like's 

2m What are the specific similarities cf technique 
between the two? 

3* Does the work use Tiuore than ono technique? 
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STUDY GtJIDE: Perez, Pro and Con” 



A 



Who 13 Perezt What can you figure out about him from reading. 

the letter to the editor'i , ^ 4.v4c, rkT»fti*ftqtlnc? 

Vihat general area of social Injustice thl r, . beliefs? 
What evidence d^ the writers give in 

What techniques do the authors use to sway the reader toward 
their cause and against Perez? 



stuuY CjUIDS; me 
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VJhat is Oeneral Black* s mission? What vill happen as a result 

of carrying out this .mission? _ , •»_ '* v^rr 

Judglng^fr^ the Presldrnt's message to Black, what Is happening 

How^doeTmtL feel about his mlsslohr " ^at does he 

Hoe does the author describe the bombing? How else could he h ve 

^t’l^tirpri sing about the President’s order at the end? 

STUDY GUIDE: *'Packingtown” (from 3 ^ Uu 2 £i, 2 ) 

As Jurgis and One walk through Packingtown, txieir new home , 
what are the specific si^ts they see? 

Vihich lines are most vivid? . , = 4.1,^ j__o 

What reaction is the writer trying to create in the reader? 

Wot w^uld you describe the conditions under which these people 

How^dLs this incident aid Upton Sinclair industry’ 

argument for the need for reform in the meat-pacKing industry. 



I 





LESSON # A 
OBJECTIVES: 

{jAIERIAIS : 



'PROCEDURE: 

I 

A. 



To identify the unit concents in folk songs. 

To recognize the historical background of folk music. 

Songs by Pete r Seeger 
*The Dying hiner” 

’’Bourgeois Blues” 

||The Literacy Test Song” 

"The Rand Hymn” 

All Star Hootenanny 
John Henry*^ 

’’Where Have All the Flowers Gone” 

’’Blowin’ in the Wind” 

^e Kingston Trio 
^’We Merry MinueP' 



T 



A 

I 
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To facilitate listening to the recorded music, dis- 
tribute dittoed copies of the lyrics to the class. Play 
the songs one at a timej allowing time bstv^een songs 
for class discussion. Just before discussion distrib- 
ute the background information where available for the 
students to read. This material is not presented be- 
fore the playing of the music to avoid students read- 
ing the background material when they should be lis- 
tening. Discussion questions such as the following 
should lead the students to an understanding of the 
situations involved in the songs, and the general con- 
dition or action which is being protested. 






”Blowin* in the Wind” 
ty Bob Dylan 



i . ' ' 

STUDY GUIDE 

1. Ihe writer has set up a number of questions in the song* 

do tLy all Does he want an exact answer? Does 

he expect any answer at all? What, ip general, is the purp< 

2 . Wharirnhe^^olmonbaais'? In line 3 symbolic of? 

the Question reveal about the speaker *s purpose in asking • 

3. How long would It take to wash a anv?^^ 

of time established In the answer to this question 

thing about the author's attitude toward the two quesulons which 

follow? ^ ^ ^ 

II, To whom or what are lines 6 and 7 referring uv,« 4 . ,ioa<i 

5, What is the author criticizing in lines 10 and 11? ha 

he want people to do? ^ ^ 

6, Where does the author see the answer to Ms L- 

posslble meanlnes can you think or ror his reply? Discuss the 

possibility of these Interpretations; 
a* The answer is in the newspapers* 
b* The answer is radioactive fallout. 

c. The answer is all around us, but x.o one pays any attention* 



”The Merry Minuet” 
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STUDY GUIDE 

1, What contrast is present between the Words of the song and 
the way they are sung? How does the whistling contribute to 
the contrast? 

2* In lines 1-9 what kinds of situations are being described? 

3* What does the 0 t®nza see fab the solution toxall these 

problems? Is it a true solution? How is the solution itself 
a problem? 

4* Which are the problems caused by Nature? Ely mankind? 

5. What techniques does the song use to get across its message? 
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”The Dying Miner” 
by Woody Guthrie 



•t 



STUDY GUIDE 



What has 



Who is speaking in the song? Where is the speaker? 
happened to him? / 

To whom is the message addressed? 

VJhat emotion does the writer want the audience to feel when ho 
writes these lines: 

”I love you lots more than you know” 

”Please name our nevj baby Joe, so he’ll grow up like big Joe 

Which lines indicate the writer’s protest against this kind of 
^tra^gedyr What is he against? How do you think he might change 
Existing conditions? 






■: ' . -vvA. 



BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
”The Dying Miner” 



One of the worst mine disasters in history took place o« 

25th, 1947, when an explosion at the Centralia Coal Cdmpany # 5 Mine, 
in Centralia, Illinois, took the lives of 111 men. Woodie Ohttoie 
immediately composed three songs about the tragedy; 
and Wives,” ^Talking Miner” and ”The Dying Miner* Of this^last 
song. Woody wrdtes ”I made this^song up to. the old tune. Give Me 
Three Grains of Corn, Mdther,” on account of it is easy to sing vto 

T —.4. uti'! -M r» cr 'WTOrds SS I tumsd in* 

to the papers and read some of j the words to the letters the trapped 
miners wrote to their families -and friends*” 



BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
”Bdurgeois * Blues” 



Alan Lomax tells the following story concerning the co^sltion 
of this song: ”One rainy night in Washington he (Leadbelly) and 

Martha were unable to find a room in any of the inexpensive Negro 
hotels and were finally forced to spend the night in the apartment 
of a whilrW friend* The next morning the white landlord made a scene 
about the fact that a Negro spent the night in his house# leadbelly 
overhead the discussion and on his return to New York composed this 
blues -narra ti ve . ” 



BACKGROUND - MATERIAL 
"The Literacy Test Song” 

A favorite device of deep-south politicians to prevent Negroes, 
from voting is the "literacy test.*** Interpreting the provisions of 
the law with the utmost flexibility, elecliion officials have failed 
many of the most highly literate Negro scholars in the South for 
failing properly to answer involved questions concerning interpre- 
tations of various sections of the Constitution* At the same time, 
no white southerner would fail to qualify before the same board* 



BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
"The Rand I^yran” 

(Reprint of newspaper article) 

RAND Corporation Phrnishes Brain Power for the Air Force 

by BILL EBCKEP 

Special to the New York Times 

SANTA MONICA, Calif. , May 21 — RAND is a four-letter word mean- 
ing "think”* There are some, however* who believe RAND means defense, 
security and any deep-dish research project nobody else has time for* 

All of these definitions may become acceptable to future cross- 
word-puzzle makers* At present RAND ranks as one of the United States 
most potent and least-known reservoirs of brain-power* 
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” Bourgeois Blues” 

“by Huddle Ledbetter 
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STUDY GUIDE 

1, What does bourgeois mean? 

2. Are the speaker and his wife tnembers of the bourgeoisie? 

3# VIhat has happened to them? What is their reaction? 

Who do they blame for their mistreatment? 

5. Does the song itself give you any reason for this mistreatment? 

How d'oes the background information help you to understand? 

6 » Where is the line ”The home cf the brave, the land of the free” 
from? Does the speaker believe that this line describes America? 
Why or why not? What is this song in' protest of? 




”The Literacy Test Song” 
by Pamee Hall 
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STUDr GUIDE 

VJhat is a literacy test? 

How does the speaker feel the test is used as a weapon? What 
does he see as its purpose? 

How Would you compare the question put to the Southern gentleman 
and that put to the colored man? How quickly does the gentleman 
answer? The colored man? 

Why does the governor fail the test? What does this indicate 
about the qualities upon which the testers judge a man? Is it 
really, then, a test of literacy? 

What technique does the writer use in the lines -- 

”And I think that you will surely see this method is the best*” 

Does he use the technique in the rest of the song? 




”The Rand Hymn" 

Irjr Malvina Reynolds 
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STUDY GUXidE 

1, What is the purpose of the Rand Oorporation? 

3* What growing trend in our society does it represent? 

3. In stanza one, what are the games the speaker refers to? What 
does he mean vjhen he" says people are ^counters”? What is hap- 
pening bo human beings according to the speaker? 

!{.• What are the 2nd and 3rd lines of the second stanza referring 
to? What does the author imply we value most? 

5* Does the author really think Rand is on **our side”? Who is our 

6m Stanza 3 sees Rand turning men into what? What happens when men 
are thought of in this way? What happens to the Individual? 

7* In stanza 4> ^at are the Rand computers sorting out? ^ doing 
so, what are they deciding? Why will the people with ”superior 
genes” be protected behind screens? What are the screens shield- 
ing them from? 

8. Vihat do you think the author sees as wrong in the operations of 
the Rand Corporation? Why is he against it? 






RAND planners did much of the e^arly work on Tiros I, the 
weather- fore casting satellite. A RAM) man recently discovered 
a high-energy source hovering over the North Pole* £lmost weekly, 
some RAND scientist writes or delivers a paper of lasting value* 

The RAND Corp ration is a nonprofit institution which has been 
called ”the Air Force »s think factory." It began in 1946 ?s an Air 

171 ^ ^ M • n ^ ^ 4* _ Vi A 4* Via* 

X'UrVJV V?XVlXi.OIl OXi\Jl 

RAND - and 90 per cent of its work is still done for and supported 
by the Air Force. 

But the scope of the work ranges from farthest-out space to 
the bottom of the sea* Problems of peaceful coexistence- rpnd mia^ile- 
era strategy are paramount, but not all-consuming, considerations ] 
in this 5^5,000,000 Bralnsville-by-the-Sea. 

Here 500 scientists and 400 aides pursue their studies in a 
thought-provoking atmosphere overlooking the Pacific* Protected 
by security measures as strict as the Pentagon's, sport shirted 
scientists informally develop theories and recommendations that to- 
morrowr may become the nation* s basic defense policies. 

^ ' i. .1 '• 

"Get the best brains and turn them loose on the problems of 
the future." ‘w 

(end of news reprint) 

The RAND Corporation, which advises the U.S. Air Force aiifi 
was once a part of Douglas Aircraft, is one of the million dollar 
corporations which act as the hired brains, scientific and electronic, 
of government, and esp dally military, agencies. Ihe Nation (June 
3, 1961, "Seduction of the Scientist") quotes a slogan from the walls 
of weapons plants and radiation laboratories wash rboms: "Be a 

warmonger; the job you save may be your own." RAND*s Herman Kahn 
recently wrote a book on thermonuclear warfare in which he calmly 
calculated the deaths in a thermonuclear way, and the percentage 
chances of reorganizing economy afterwards: The book roused a 

great deal of controversy. 



LSSSON # 7 
OBJECTIVES : 

f 

MATERIALS: 
PROCEDURES S 

A. 



B. 



Co 



To write o conij5osltl6n utilizing the unit concepts. 
To support Ideas with evidence from reading. 

Rone, 



To prepare for the choice of subject to use in the 
writing of the compositiori, review with the class the 
areas and specific issues which may become the object 
of social nrotest. List suggestions on the board, 
opening the doors to new Ai»eas wherever ideas become 
scarce. 

1. politics^ lobbying, Sunreme Court decisions, 
investigating committees, voting rules. 

2. integration: picketing, sit-ins, school segregation, 
voter registraticm, freedon^ rides. 

3. labor -management: images, fringe benefits, built*- in 

obsolescence, unions, inferior products, mass pro- 
duction vs. craftsmanship. ‘ n 

4. advertising: persuasive techniques, motivational 

research, deceptive labeling. 

5. war 

6* nuclear testing 
7. education 



The above are only some of the possibilities the class 
may suggest. Availability of library materials may 
limit the possible choices.' Allow the students to 
choos6 a topic which appeals to thein, and hopexully 
about which they have, a strong opinion. 



To provide background in the area which they have 
chosen, and to temper purely emotional reactions to 
controversial issues, assign the students library 
research, including the reading of factual reporting, 
end pro and con articles. As the library Tosearch is 
being done, arrange to confer with each student in- 
dividually to check the topic he has chosen and to 
suggest a technique which seems appropriate to his 
interests and abilities. 



To give the students experience in using the techniques 
Identified in a previous lesson, have them study the 
works which used these techniques as models for their 
own writing. This work may be done in small groups 
by grouping those students who have chosen a similar 
technique together. The students should be involved 
in pointing out those qualities which distinguish the 
technique from others. 




Background Material 

“John Kexiry" 

It is fitting that America's greatest ballad should celebrate a railroad worker/ a 
Negro named John Henry who met his death during the construction of the Big Bend ^ 

Tunnel on the C & O Railroad sometime around 1873. John Henry was a steel driver. 

His hammer blows drove the drills into the rock lo make holes for the blasting charges. 
They say he was quite a man: 

John Henry drove steel with a ten-pound sheep-nose hammer with a regul^- 
size switch handle four feet long# kept greased with tallow to keep it limber 
and flexible • He would stand from five and one half to six feet from his s ee 
and strike with the full length of his hammer* He drove steel 

shoulder and would make a stroke of mr,re than tiineteen and a naif fe ■^t,niaKiiiy { 
the hammer travel like lightning. And he could drive ten; hours without turn ng 
a stroke o He was the steel driving champion of the country and his record has 
never been equaled. 



The Big Bend Tunnel was one of the longest and most difficult man had ever cut 
though a mountain. The C&O was pushing its line through the ruggedest part of the 
West Virginia mountains along the New River, when that country was a howling wild- 
erness. During the two and a half years of drilling through the Big Bend, the section 
of the road along the New River was closed to the press and the public. The personne 
files that cover that portion of the C&O's history were destroyed in a fire or that s 
the story. The names of many a man "who was murdered by the railroad" were in that 
file, how many we shall never know. Pete Sanders, who worked in the tunnel 

. .The Big Bend Tunnel was a tenible-like place, and many men got killed there. 
Mules, too. And they throwed the dead men and the mules all together there in 
that fill in between the mountains. The people in the tunnel didn't know when^ 
they went. 

t 

Ther^ were plenty of ways for a m«n to die in the Big Bend— silicosis , falling rock, 
cave-iiiii and suffocation, to mention a few. In describing the work in such a tunnel, 

one writer sayy : . r ui ♦ 

One was almost smothered, so great was the heat; the smoke from the oiasts 

became so thick that the light of the lamps was visible no farther than a few 
steps. As the work progressed, the temperature rose and the air became 
more iiitiated, until visitors were rarely permitted to enter because of the sheer 
danger of being in such an atmosphere. And the horses on the job died at the 
rate of ten a month. The scene in the scanUly Ughted tunnel grew to resemble 

an inferno . 
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Background Material, "John Henry" (Cont’d) 



No one knows how many men were killed in the Big Bend Tunnel, but the Kanawha 
Chronicle of December 7, 1873, reported that in the Hoosac Tunnel, built in Mass, 
in the same period, "136 men have been killed by casualties." 



Yes, you had to be a man to drive steel in the Big Bend. Louis Chappei in his ^ 
fascinating study of the John Henry legend, describes i:he scene of the John Henry s 
everyday work as follows: 

On the stage are hundreds of miners, mostly Negroes, and mostly naked. 

Here the miner wears a shirt, or a fragment of one, and the same may be 
said of his trousers and shoes , the other two parts of Ms wardrobe? but 
he has taken off his shirt, and I am not certain about his trousers in all 
cases. The heat is intense, the air filled with dust and smoke, and the 
lights from burning blackstrap are not at all adequate. Whatever the man- 
ner of turning steel in the heading may be, dozens of Negroes at. least 
half-naked are sitting around on the bench holding pieces of steel upright 
between their legs, and the steel-drivers, two for each turner, are singing 
and driving. Now and then the turner does the singing and the driller adds 
only a grunt as his hammer falls on the steel . 



The steel - driving songs rise in the smoky atr: 



My old hammer 
Rings like silver. 
Shines like gold, 
Shines like gold. 



They sing with a grin on their faces, because of the lusty double meaning of their 
song . Here is the earthy beginning and. the root significance of the John Henry ballad* 
-men at work in the smoky bowels of the earth, thinking. about their women and laug- 
Mng with pleasure. 



Into this setting comes the white boss with his steam-drill. Perhaps the question 
in the boss' mind was, "How many men can 1 lay off, how much money can I save, 
if the steam-drill is more efficient than my best man?" John Henry was asked if he 
would drive in a contest against the machine. The ballad gives him credit for the 
noblest lines in American folklore; 

John Henry told his captain, 

"A man ain't nothin' but a man, 

. And before I'd let that steam- drill beat 
me down, 

I'd die 1th this hammer in my hand. " 
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Background Material, “Jchn Henry" (Cont'd) 

That day in the Big Bend Tunnel, it was "the flesh agin the steam." John Henry 
drove the steam-drill down with his hammer "just hossin’ in the wind" and proved for 
folksingers, for all men, that mankind is superior to his tools. 

This old hammer. 

Killed John Henry, 

Can't kill me. 

Can't kill me . 

For the tunnel woikers to say that John Henry "had drove his poor fool self to death" 
was a Gargantuan bawdy joke. For the folk this was a proper time for their work hero 
to die, and so in the ballad he does, and is given a hero's funeral burial. 

Every locomotive come rollin' by,. 

Says — "There lies a steel-driving man!" 

Dr. Chappell, who has followed John Menry's trail through the years, tell us, how- 
ever, that John Henry did not actually die after the contest with the steam-drill. His 
death came later in familiar Big Bend Tunnel style when a slab of rock fell from the 
ceiling and crushed him. Then the legend began to grow. Folks who live near the 
mouth of the Big Bend Tunnel won't go there at night because they see the ghost of 
John Henry driving steel in the shadows, "his hammer ringin' like a bell. " Every 
state in the South claims him. You will find that he's distantly related to almost 
every good folk- singer that you meet. One informant will seriously swear that he was 
a white man, who weighed 240 lbs. at the age of 22, with the muscle of his arm 22 in. 
around"; another that he was "short and brown- skinned and weighed 150 lbs."; another 
that he was "a giant yellow Negro with one arm, with a thumb as large as an ordinary 
man's wrifet. He could pick up a length of steel, straighten up, turn around, and then 
lowex the rail back into place. . Then there's the lady who says "he would lift a 
four ton car so that his feet would go into the ground up to his ankles." 

So the story has grown as it has traveled out from the gorges of the West Virginia 
mountains. John Henry is a roustabout, John Henry, as in our second version, is a 
spiker on a section gang. Yet the motive force in the legend is the John Henry ballad, 
a joint product of Negro and white singers. Its tune is rooted to a Scottish melody, 
its devices are those of medieval balladry, its content is the courage of the common 
man beating a raw country into shape. For good reason, therefore, has it become 
today the best- loved folk ballad among all Southern singers, black or white. 
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Irony - use of statements which hove on opposite I 

Ttieaningi this disguised meaning being brought out I 

by the context in which it is placed, Pbr example, I 

in the poem "War Is. Kind" the author tells of the I 

atrocities and sorrows oS war, but repeats theplirBee I 

war is kind. He also pairs paradoxical terms, | 

one suggestive of destruction with bad connotations I 

and the other suggestive of glory, with good con- I 

notations, . , I 

Polk ballad - use of the ballad stanza (usually g 

U lines) with the second and fourth line rhyming. 

The ballads studied in class usually make use of 
a refrain as in "John Henry". The content is gen- | 
erally narrative, telling the story of a specific 
person or incident which serves as an example of 
a more general social organization. The form often 
uses a "moral tag" or statement of general purpose. 
Incidents and' examples - involves the accumulation 
of specific examples used in support of a general 
premise which is usually presented near the begin- 
ning of .the article. The use of an introductory 
paragraph or two idiich arouses the reader’s in- 
terest and justifies the merit of the discussion as 
in "Science Has Spoiled % Supper" is common to 
this method of organization. There is a conclusion 
%dilch makes a generalization about the incidents 
cited end sums up the defence of the original pre- 
mise, as in "That Old Quack Magic". 

Propagenda — use of the techniques studied in the 
8th grade semantics unit: Name-calling, glittering 

generalities, transfer plain folks, tBStlmonlal, 
card stacking, bandwagon. 

"Shock" - use of vivid detail in the description 
of unpleasant events in an attempt to attain emo- 
tional envolvemont on the part of the reader - us- 
ually a combination of pity and disgust, with a 
touch of morbid horror. This technique works only 
with areas of social injustice which involve some 
kind of physical harm to people or animals. "Be- 
tween the World and Me" is the example in the unit, 
but the students may also read accounts of concen-* 
tration camp conditions to get other sources for 
study. 

Understatement - often combined with irony, this 
technique treats monstrous subjects in a calm, ob- 
jective, simple tone. Attention is paid to small 
details but with such an air of detachment and ab- 
sence of connotation that the effect is often more 
repulsive to the reader than the shock technique. 

A review of the description of General Abraham in 
the Fail-Safe excerpt should guide the students to 
the use of this technique. 



C# (Cont*d) 7* Bteble - Use of this simple allegoi?y is familiar 

to the student from 7th and 9th grade units. In 
this case appropriate S3nmbols and actions should 
bo chosen to represent a social situation. The 
two fables in Lesson may serve as examples, 
plus fables from the symbolism unit can provide 
review of the tehcnique In general. 

D, Once the students have researched their topics and 

chosen a technique, they are ready to begin a composi- 
tion which protests a social injustice. Work in 
groups and individual conferences with the teacher 
should accompany the writing, which should take several 
class periods. The students select quotes which will 
verify their statements. Then ask them to organize 
this material into logical order. Conferences with 
students should be held regularly during this time to 
check their ideas and to offer suggestions© Once the 
formal writing has begun, attention may then be £o- 
cused on transition, paragraph structure, and introduc- 
tory and concluding statements. Quotations should be 
identified as to source within the body of the paper, 
a technique which students will be familiar with from 
other units. 

To give recognition to those who have fulfilled the 
assignment well and to provide models for those who 
experienced difficulty, ditto up copies of the best 
themes to be read and discussed by the class. 



IBSSON # 8 
OBJECTIVE; 

mOERIALS: 
PROCEDURES : 

A. 

B. 



To write an analysis of a novel or long non- fiction 
work utilizing the concents developed throughout the 
unit. 

Bibliography 



To prepare for individual selection of books, distrib- 
ute* the bibliography and briefly discuss the books on 
the list. If possible, take the students to the li- 
brary, having spoken with the librarlj^n about making 
the books on the list available# 

To give direction in reading, review with the class the 
Q.uestions thay have been asked or have formulated them- 
selves when dealing with previous material. From this 
discussion, ask the students to make a list of the 
ciuestlons they should be asking as they read the text# 
1, Sample questions: 

a, What evidence does the author give for the 
existence of a social injustice? 

b. What is the author protesting? 

c« Whet technique(s) does the author use in pre- 
senting the material? 

d# What beliefs or values of the author *s does 
his book reveal? 

e. To what extent are the conditions presented 
in the book still in existence today? 

To help the students formulate a topic around which 
to base the analysis of their reading selection, dis- 
cuss the kind of statement which would best develop 
into a full length pacer with a central focus and good 
use of supporting evidence from the text and other 
sources. Lead the students to perceive that a paper 
which tries to deal with too many of the unit concepts 
may be choppy, and poorly developed. Some of- the 
brl^ter students may pick a general topic to which 
they can relate many of the ideas they h^ve acquired 
about the nature of social protest without getting off 
into irrelevancy and repetition. For the average and 
below average student, the demands of a single, well- 
developed focus on a novel can be a step away from the 
re- telling of plot In chronological order — a low 
conceptual level from which this type of unit hopes 
to raise the student. 

Some of the topics may require some outside reading of 
historical and other non-fictional material which will 
aid the students in evaluating the author*s position 
and his premises# 

Possible sources of topic? 

1# The packinghouse conditions of the 1930 *s as seen 
by D^ton Sinclair in Jungle . 
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C* (ContM) 



?• Shaw*s use of satire end ridicule in Major 
Barbara » 

3. The plight of the Oakie as symbolized by Jim Casy 
Qrapes oT Wraths 

I4.. The labor unionists as seen by John Steinbeck and 
the non-fiction writers of the 1930* s - pro and con 
5« The advertising techniv4ues analyzed in The Hidden 
Persuaders and examples of their existence in the 
contemporary advertising world, 

6. The social conditions which gave rise to Charles 

^ 1 » A M f ^ ei ^ 
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D* To encourage crganiKation and planning prior to the 

actual writing of the paper, set aside time in class 
to be used for this purpose* Have the students state 
their topic in writing, making it as specific and 
unambiguous as possible* Next, have them list ran- 
domly all the evidence to be used in support in their 
topic from the book, other reading, and personal ex- 
perience, To encourage textual analysis, have 
the studens select quotes which will verify their 
statements* Then ask them to organize this material 
into logical order. Conferences with students should 
be held regularly during this time to check their 
i^eas and to offer suggestions. Once the formal writ- 
ing has begun, attention may then be focused ®n tran- 
sition, paragraph structure, and introductory and con*- 
eluding statements. Q,uotations should be identified 
as to source within the body of the paper, a technique 
which students will be familiar with from other units* 



E* To give recognition to those who have fulfilled the 

assignirent well and to provide models for those who 
experienced difficulty, ditto up copies of the best 
themes to be read and discussed by the class. 
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Appel , Benjamin 
Arnow, Harriet 

Baldwin, James 



Bates 5 Dai sy 
Bell, ‘Ihomas 



SOCIAL PROTEST - . Bibl! ogranhy 

•I5ie Dark Stain (racial conflict in Harlem) 

. The Dollmaker (shack housing - Detroit; 

child's funeral expense) 

Go Tell Jt OH. the. Mountain (store -front reli-- 
The Fire Next Time in Harlem) 

Nobody Knv'jws % Name 
Long Shadow of Little Rock 

Out of This Furnace (Slovaks in Pennsylvania 

steel mills) 

The Desegregated Heart 
Privacy Invaders 

Nobody Starves ( Depress! on- Indus trial workers) 
Fail-Safe . 

Time of Trial (Protest against London slums) 
Winds of Fear (Negro struggle for civil ri^ts 

during World War II) 

The Silent Spring 

Night Time in the Cumberland (led to Poverty 

'• ■' , Program ) 

The Ox-Bow Incident 

Six Angels at my Back (have-nots in Florida) 

The Secret Agent 

Boot-Heel Doctor (sit-down et.'ike 6f destitute 

share-croppers) 

Mrs, Palmer's Honey (from perfect servant into 

militant Negro leader) 

Caleb, My Son 

Valley of Decision (Pittsburgh steel mills - 

owners and la^bor) 

The Lost ivlng (Cleveland) 

Bleak House 
David Copperfield 

Little Dorritt (Marshall sea prison) 

OliVvx* Twist 
Tale of Two Cities 
Nicholas Nickleby 

Sister Carrie (l8-year old girl In Chicago ) 

The Tall Woman (fl^ht for school in mountains 

by a strong woman) 

The Invisible Man (Progress from youthful 
affirmation to tal rejection after race riot) 

The Toy Fair 

The American (J* P* Altgeld) 

Citizen Tom Paine . 

And Now Tomorrow (mllltown employees; 

Luck of Daphne Tolliver (protest against junk- 

filled nel^borhood) 

Men Working (Mississippi tenant-farmer moves 

to town for WPA checks/ 

Dollar Cotton (poor white to cotton plantation 

in delta) n 

An Episode of Sparrows (Bombed-out london slume*) 

Mr* Kennedy and the Negroes 



Boyle, Sarah P# 
Ersntcn, }^ron 
Brody, Catherine 
Burdick, Eugene 
-K-Burton, Hester 
Carter, Hodding 

Carson, Rachel 
Caudill, Harry 

Clark, Walter 
Clayton, John 
Conrad, Joseph 
Cook, Fannie 



Daniels, Lucy 
Davenport, Marcia 

De Capite, Raymond 
Dickens, Charles 



Dreiser, Theodore 
lykeman, Wilma 

Ellison, Ralph 

Fassen, Nell 
Past, Howard 

Field, Rachel 



Faulkner, John 



Godden, Ruraer 
Golden, Harry 
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Green, Paul 



Green, Gerald 
Griffith, Gwyn • 

Harrington 
Bedden, Mrs. Worth 

Hersey, John 
Hoppe 

Hughles, Langston 

Hunter, Evan 

Ibsen, H. 

•s^Jackson, Jesse 
Jesus, Carolina 
Kazln, Alfred 
King, Martin L. 

La bln, Suzanne 

Lederer, William 
♦Lewi s ,Elizabeth 
Lewis, Sinclair 



Llewellyn, Richard 
-Js-Lobdell, Helen 
Mitford, Jessica 
Moll, Elick 

M'organ, Charles 
Norris, Prank 

O'Flahercy, Liam 



This Body. The Earth (sharecropper condemned to 
In Abraham’s Eosum system no matter how in- 
dustrious he may be; 



The Last Angry Man 

A Significant Experience (protest against 

R.-itish army caning) 

The Other America (the unskilled poor) 

The Other Room (white teacher in New Orleans 

Negro college) 

^e Child^Buyer 

'me love Everybody Crusav*e 

The Best of Simple 

Not Without Lau^ter 

Blackboard Jungle (overdrawn picture of New 

York Ci^y schools) 



The Doll’s House 

Anchor Man ^ -i 

Child of the Dark (Sao Paulo, Brazil sluma 

A Walker in the City 
Why We Can’t Walt 

Anthill (Hongkong political refugees from 
communism) 



\ 



The Ugly American 

To Beat A Tiger (refugees in Hong Kong slums) 
Arrow ski th 
Babbitt 
Main Street 



How Green Was % Valley 

Thrcsd of Victory (child labor, Scotland) 

The American Way of Death 

Seidman & Son (conflict in garment district 



of New York) 

A Time to Speak 
Flint 

The Octopus 

Land (nrotest against English 



landlords in 

Ireland) 



Packard, Vance 

Parks, Gordon 

Pa ton, Alan 
Per'^-y, George 

Ribiero 
Rowan , Carl 
Salabert, Miguel de 
Shaw, G. B. 

Simon, Charlie May 

Sinclair, Jo 
Sinclair, Upton 
Silver, James 
Slade, Caroline 



The Hidden Persuaders 
The Naked Society 

The Learning Tree (esp. when Negroes try to 

get good schools) 

Cry, The Beloved Country . ^ ^ 

Hold Autumn in Your Hand (Texas tenant farmer 

during depression) 

When the Wolves Howl (Portugal) 

Wait Till Next Year 

Interior Exile (Spanish civil war) 

Ma 1 or Bar ba ra 

The Share-Cropper (Ark'^J .3 share-croppers 

soc. - injustice 
The Changelings (Cleveland) 

The Jungle ^ ^ ^ 

Mi ssissiopi 5 fhe Closed Society 

The Triumph of Willie Pond 










Smith, Betty 

Steffens, Lincoln 
Stegner, Wallace 

Steinbeck , John 

Stowe , H . B. 
Waters, Ethel 
Wheller* . Keith 
Wiillanis, Vlnnie 



Woodham- Smith, Cecil 

Wright 9 Richard 

Yablonsky, Lewis 
Young, «yefferson 



Tomorrow Will Be Better 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
The Shame of the Cities 

The Preacher and The Slave (Union organizer 

in West) 

Grapes of Wrath 

In Dubious Battle 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Hlg Eye is on the Sparrow 

Pea cable Lane (Negro artist in suburbs) 

Walk Egypt (poverty, north Georgia) 



The Great Hunger (Irish famine) 

Native Son (Crime - only positive self-eatpres- 

slon; intense, realistic) 

The Violent Gang 
A Good Man 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 



To enhance the students* ability to make discriminations end to deal 
with problems o£ meiuiing and interpretation, the seventh grade honors program 
includes an intrcdvctory unit on allegory and symbolism* The unit deals with 
fundamental principles encoaq;)a88ing reading for levels of meaning; it is not 
a theoretical exploration of the complilcated and varied approaches used by 
rhetoricians, historians, psychologists, and anthropologists vhen they are 
criticizing a literary structure. In the unit, literal and descriptive phrases 
AT0 £ii3w?£S o£ SpSSCll frtAA.q lng ^ 

The students are introduced to the unit through fables* As the class 
examines four fables, writing and revising morals for the fables, their 
discussion leads to an e^camination of the techniques of personification and 
flat characterization and the inclusion of a moral are then re-examined in 
small groups with sets of fables for each group. Discussing the symbolic mean- 
ing of the fables leads to an understanding of the allegorical level of meaning* 
To stimulate a creative interest in fables, the students read fables written 
by members of a previous class. Then, using visual material such as a bulletin 
board designed with animals and a title for a suggested fable, the students 
begin to write their individual fables. Fables are used to illustrate 
personification as an author *s method of Introducing symbols* The moral inq>lies 
symbolic meaning for the narrative situation. 

The literal level or plot level has been expanded with the analysis of 
fables. The logical sequence that follows is the analysis of an allegory in 
which the events, objects, and agents are symbolic and are related to each other 
in a direct and clear manner. Edgar Allan Poe*s **Masque of the Red Death'* is 
the selection in the seventh grade honors program. To help overcome vocabulary 
difficulties and to motivate the students, the record plays while the student 
reads the story for the first time. A brief discussion follows 9 outlining the 
main points of the story. Then the student rereads the story* Topics for 
group analysis are selected and the class is grouped heterogeneously into small 
groups* The seven suggested topics are the chambers, the clock of ebony, the 
masked figure, ironic humor and the grotesque elements in the story. Prince 
Prospero, the structure of the abbey, and the red death. Each group is given a 
set of questions to guide their analysis. 

Four students do not have an assigned topic. Instead, they act as dis- 
cussion leaders and editors. After a group clarifies the approach to the 
topic and its symbolic meaning, each individual in the group writes a report on 
the topic. When all groups have completed their pa];ers, one person from each 
group meets with one editor so that the class has regrouped into as many groups 
as there are editors. Then a paper on each topic ia read, discussed, and 
revised as necessary. This exposes all of the students to the findings of each 
small group. The editors then take all of the papers from their group of seven 
and organize the material into a well written expository composition on "The 
Masque of the Red Death." The skill developed by the editor through this 
experience of organizing is valuable and sometime throughout the year, each 
student receives such an opportunity. 



As a result of the analysis of *'The ^sque of the Red Death,” the 
students have been exposed to io^ortant figures of speech: personification, 

simile, and metaphor* To reinforce these concepts the class analyzes 
Elizabeth Bishop's poem, “The Pish.” The literal meaning and effective com- 
parisons are labeled and discussed by tl^ class* To reinforce the concept 
of levels of meaning in a literary work, the teacher discusses with the class 
creative games that they have invented* Starting the discussion, the teacher 
could use an example from his own experience* As a child, he used to throw 
flat rocks on the grass, to form a path* This simple game was cmnplicated 
by "making” the grass the lake and the rocks ships of safety* If anyone fell 
off the rock or lost his balance, he drowned* As the class responds to this 
story by telling their games, the teacher directs them to possible symbolic 
interpretations of these games and how each of the players became emotionally 
involved in this fantasy* This leads to the class reading of “The Wish”, by 
Roald Dahl* Because the students are capable of discriminating between the 
literal level and the symbolic level in their own games, they can transfer 
this understanding to an interpretation of the story, which they do in a follow^ 
up class discussion* 

By this point in the unit, the students are ready to analyze figures of 
speech and levels of meaning in small groups with little teacher direction* 

Eight short poems by Stephen Crane, Robert Frost, T* S* Sllot, and Carl 
Sandburg are read to the class by the teacher* Each student selects the 
particular poem he wants to work with and this interest becomes the basis for 
grouping* Study guide questions accompany the poems* When all groups are 
finished with their analytical discussion, they move to a panel formation* 

Here, with no teacher direct ior or interference, the panel presents their poem* 
The discussion that follows is controlled by the panel and the time they take 
depends upon how they hold the interest of the rest of the class* 

The individual application of concepts developed in the Allegory and 
Symbolism Unit is seen as the students grow in ability to read for levels of 
meaning* This unit foreshadows the unit on creative processes in the writing 
of poetry* 




HATEEIXAIS 



SHCHIT STORIES: 

Dahl, Roald, “The Wish", Someone Like Ypu> Dell Publishing Company, 
New York, 1961. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, "Masque of the Red Death", Great Tales and Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Washington Square Press, New York, 1961. 



HBGOPJD? 

' Poe, Edgar Allan, "Masque of the Red Death", Selected Readings from Poe, 
read by Basil Rathbone, Caedmon Publishers, New York, 1963* 



FABLES: 

Aesop, Aesop *s Fables, Grosset and Dunl>p, New York, 19U7. 

Amos, Cam, "The Unhappy Elephant, stu;?ent composition. 

Andrews, Diane, "The Losing Wolf", student cwnposition. 

, "The Seagull and tb :* Oysters, student conqposition. 



POETRY: 

Bishop, Elizabeth, "The Fish", Hock m American Poetry, ed. louis 
Untermeyer, Harcourt Brace and Conqpany, New York, 1950. 

Crane, Stephen, "Blades of Grass", Modem American Poetry . 

, "The Heart", Modern American Poetry . 

, "A Learned Man", Modern American Poetry . 

, "The Wayfarer", Modem American Poetry . 

Eliot, T. D., lines 15-22 from "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock", 
Modern American Poetry . 

Frost, Robert, "Fire and Ice", Modern American Poetry . 

, "Nothing Gold Can Stay", Modem American Poetry. 

Sandburg, Carl, "Grass", Modem American Poetry . 
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LESSmi #1: FABLES 



OBJECTIVES: To develop the conceptrof personification. 

To Interpret fables using animals as symbols. 
To compose original fables. 



MATERIALS: Aesopfls Fables: 

The Mce in Council 
The Hares and the Frogs 

M« • a 

me x'useupxne uuc ouo^^9 

The Lion and the House 
The Pox and the Crow 
The Rare and the Hound 
The Honkey and the Camel 



The Sick Lion 

The Lion and the i>olphin 

ml*j% Ha 4 

JLU« as«4br«i%>«b 

The Lion and his Three 
Counselors 

The Lion and the Bulls 
The Pox and the Grapes 
The Two Crabs 



Student Compositions; 

The Losing Wolf 

The Unhappy Elephant 

The Seagull and the Oyster 



PROCEDURES: 

A* To Introduce the concepts of moral, characterization, and the use of 
animals as symbols, read with the class the first four fables dls» 
cussing each fable with questions such as the following. (The 
teacher may read the story aloud or with an opaque projecbor'-bnt in 
either^ cab6 should omit the. moral. 

1. Hhat does this story mean? To what human situations does the 
fable apply? (Then show the students Aesop’s moral.) 

2. Does the animal behave as an animal or as a human? What 
qtialities of the animal are human qualities? 

3. What kind of human being does each animal represent? 

B. Introduce the terms “personification" and "symbol” by writing them on 

the board and defining them for the students. Reinforce this in- 
troduction by discussing these terms in relation to the fables read 
and the students’ experience. 

1. We studied symbols in the unit on semantics. Can you think 
of any symbols that we mentioned then? 

(Words as symbols for referents, the American flag> etc.) 

2. How are the animals in these fables symbolic? (They represent 
or stand for certain human attitudes or characteristics. 

Continue the discussion until the students have reiterated the 
specific sysibollc meanings they have given in answer to question 
3>. 

3. These animals are also personifications. Can you think of any 
other places you have seen animals personified? (Comic strips, 
cartoons) 

C. To apply these ideas, group the students in small groups and have them 

read two or three of the additional fables with these instructions: 



1. Read these fables and discuss them in terms of character- 

ization, personification^ symbol, morcJ., and meaning. 

2. When your group has thought throu^ these problems, 

prepare a groi:^ report explaining the fable in those 
terms. 

3* (As the reports are given, the students in the audience 
should be urged to question the panelists if their 
presentation is inadequate or unclear.) 
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copies of the s'uodent-written fables and discuss them in terms 
of the ideais developed above. Assign the stud&its the task 
of witing a fable iridividualiyf For students who have 
difficulty, the teacher^ should suggest combinations of a nimal s 
that might be used in vjriting fables. If students cannot 
invent appropriate situations, the teacher might suggest some 
such as the following: 



Combinations of Animals 



Situations 



1. The Giraffe and the Donkey 



2. The Alligator and the Turtle 



3. The Booster and the Duck 



1. The donkey teases the 
giraffe about his 
long neck. 

2. The alligator tries 
to trick the turtle 
into examining his 
teeth. 

3. The rooster boasts of 
his beauty and skill 
in singing. 



U. The Toad and the VJhite Sl»nes U* The toad believes the 

white stones to be a 
beautiful place to 
sit. 

To give recognition to student effort, read selected student 
compositions to the class and post others on the bulletin 
board, preferably with illustrations. 



THE LION AND THE BULLS 



A lion often prowled about a pasture where three bulls grained together • 
He had tried wltho ut success to lure one or the other of them to the edge 
of the pasture. He had even attempted a direct attack, only to see them form 
a ring so that from whatever direction he approached he was met by the horns 

of one of them. . j 

Then a plan began ta fora in the lion's mind. Secretly he starred 

spreading evil and slanderous reports of one bull against the other. The 
three bulls, dls trustingly, began to avoid one another, and each withdrew 
to a different part of the paature to graze. Of course, this was exactly 
what the lion wmited. One by one he feel t^on the bulla, and ao made easy 
prey of them all. 

Moral: UNITED WE STAND; DIVIDED ME FALL. 

THE FOE AND THE GRAPES 

Mister Fox was just about famished, and thirsty too, when he stole 
into a vineyard where the sun-ripened grapes were hanging up on a trellis 
in a tempting show, but too high for him to reach. He took a run and a 
jump, snapping the nearest bunch, but missed. Again and again he jumped, » 
o^ to miss the luscious prize. At last worn out with his efforts, he 
retreated, muttering: •'Well, I never really Wanted those graper anyway. I 
am sure they are sour, and perhaps worny in the bargiin." 

Moral: ANY FOOL CAJl DESPISE WHAT HE CANNOT GET. 

THE TWO CRABS 

A mother crab and her child were strolling along the beach one day. 

It was a fine morning, but the mother crab was too busy scolding her off- 
spring to pay attention to the weather. 

"Why in the world, child, do you not walk as the other creatures do- 

forward Instead of backward?" she complained. 

**Mothex, dear,” replied the little crab, ” do hut set the example 

yourself, andi I will follow you.” 

Moral: EXAMPLE IS THE BEST PRECEPT, 
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THE L^ON AND THE DOLPHIN 



The king of beasts was pacing majestically along the ‘shore of the sea 
one day when he spied a dolphin basking on the surface of the water. 

"Hello, there, friend dolphin!" roared the lion. "This is a fortunate 
meeting, indeed. X have long wanted to suggest that you and I form an alli- 
ance. As 1 am the king of the beasts and you are the king of the fishes, ^ 
what is more natural than that we should be strong friends and powerful 
allies?" 

There is much in what you say," replied the dolphin. 

Not long afterwards the lion again came to the seashore where he 
was challenged by a wild bull. The fight was not going too well for the 
lion, so he called upon the dolphin for his promised stqtport. The latter, 
thou^ ready and willing to aid his ally, found himself unable to come out 
of the sea to join the battle. After the wild bull. had been put to flight, 
the lion upbradded the dolphin. 

"you are a fine ally," said the lion. "X could have been killed, and 
you never turned a fin to help me." 

"Do not blamei me," said the dolphin in reply, "but blame nature, 
which made me powerful jin the sea but altogether helpless on land." 



Iforal: IN CHOOSING ALLIES LOOK TO THEIR POWER AS WELL AS THEIR WILL dO HELP. 



THE HEIP&R And THE OX 



There wiLcronce a young heifer who, never having felt the yoke, gam- 
boled about in the fields as free as the wind. With her tail in the air she 
frisked up to the old ox who was pulling a plow for the farmer. 

"Hw foolish you are," she said to the toiling ox, "to work so hard 
all day long. Why don't you do as I do, enjoy life, as it is, instead of 
submit tlig to such drudgery day in, day out?" 

The old ox said nothing, but went on with his work. When evening 
came he was turned loose by the farmer, and he went over to the village alter 
where the priests were preparing to offer the heifer as a sacrifice. 

The ox approached the heifer and said: "H(?w do you feel about it now? 
You must know now why you were allowed to live in idleness. As for me, I 
bad rather my neck felt the weight of the yoke than of the knife." 



O 



Moral: HE lACGHS BEST HBO LAUGHS LAST. 

I 

THE LION AND HIS THREE COUNSELORS 



The king of beasts was in an irritable mood. That morning his :^te 
had told him that his breath was most unpleasant. After doing considerable 
roaring to prove that he was king he sutESDoned his counselors. 

First he called the sheep. 

"Friend sheep," he roared, opening wide his great mouth, "would you 
say that my breath smells unpleasant?" 

Believing that the lion wanted an honest answer, the sheep gave it, 
and the king of beasts bit off her head for a fool. 

Then he called the wolf and asked his the same question. The wol.f, 
catching sight of the carcass of the sheep, said: "Why, your majesty, you 
have a breath as sweet as blossoms in the spring--" 

Before he could finish he had been tom to pieces for a flatterer. 

At last the lion called the fox and put the question to him. The fox 
gave a hollow cough, then cleared his throat. "Your majesty," he whispered, 
"truly, I have such a cold in the head that I cannot smell at all." 



O 



Moral: IN DAN(XBOVS TIMES WISE MEN SAY NOTHING. 
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THS FOX AND TEE CROW 

A crow who had stolen a piece of cheese was flying toward the top of 
a tree where he hoped to enjoy his prize, when a fox spied him. "If I plan 
this right," aaid the fox to himself, "I shall have cheese for supper;" 

So, as he sat under th^ tree, he began to speak in his politest tones: 
"Good day, mistress crow, how well you are looking today! How glossy you 
wings, and your breast is the breast of an eagle. And your claws-— I beg 
pardon— -yOur talons are as strong an steel. I have not heard your voice, 
but X am certain that it must surpass that of any other bird just as your 
beauty does." 

The vain crow was pleased by all this flattery. She believed every 
word of it and waggled her tail and flapped her wings to show her pleasure. 
She liked especially what friehd fox said ^bout her voice, for she had cesu- 
times been told that her caw. was a bit rusty* So, chuckling to think how 
she was going to surprise the fox with her most beaotiful caw, she openec' 
wide her mouth. 

Down dropped the piece of cheese! l^e wily fox snatched it before 
it touched the ground, and as he walked away, licking his chops, he offered 
these words of advice to the silly crow: "The next .time someone praises ycur 
beauty "be sure to hold yOur tongue.**. 

Moral: FLATTERERS ARE ;br. TO BE TRUSTED, - 




THE HARE AND THE HOUND 

■ •/ 

One day a hound, out hunting by himself, flushed a hare from a thicket 
and gave chase. The frightened hare gave the dog a long run and escaped. AS 
the disappointed hound turned back toward home, a passing goatherd said jeer- 
Ingly: "You are a fine hunter? Aren’t you ashamed to let a little hare fne- 
tenth your size give you the best of it?" 

*‘^You forget," replied the hound, "that I was. only running for my supper, 
but the hare was running for his life!" 






Moral: NECESSITY IS OUR STfiONGEST WEAPON. 



THE MONKEY AND THE CAMEL 



At a great gathering of all the beasts the monkey got up to entertain 
his friends by doing a dance. So nimble were his feet and so amusing his 
gesttires and grlmacee that all the animals roared with laughter. Even the 
lion, the king beasts, forgot his royal dignity and rolled on the gnoimd 
with glee. 

Only the camel seemed to be bored by the monkey’s performance. "I 
don’t see anything so funny in that exhibition," she sniffed. "As a matter 
of fact, it seems very crude and amateur 'sh to me." 

"All right, then," cried all the animals, "suppose you show us what 
you can do!" 

Realizing what she had let herself in for, the camel shambled into 
the circle, and In mo time at all had make herself utterly ridiculous by her • 
awkard and stumbling performance. All the beasts booed her and set upon her 
with clubs and claws and drove her out into the desert. 




Morale STRETCH. YOUR ARMS NO FARTHER THAN YOUR SLEEVES WILL REACH* 



THE SICtC LION 



ihe lion allowed word to get around that he was *>0 his deathbed and 
wished all the animals of his kingdom to come to his cave to hear his last 
will and testament. 

The fox, who lived by his wits, did not wish to be the first to enter 
the cave. So he lingered hear the entrance while the goat and the sheep and 

the calf went in to receive the last wishes of the king of beasts . 

After a time; the lion seemed to make a remarkable recovery, and came 
to the mouth of the cave. Seeing the fox a safe distance away, he bellowed: 
“Why do you not come in to pay your respects to me, friend fox?” 

"Please pardon me, your majesty," replied the fox, but I did not wish 
‘to crowd you. I noticed the tracks of many of your subjects going into your 

cave, but so far I have seen none coming out. Until some of them come out, 

and there is more room in the cave, I think 1*11 stay out here in the open 
air." 

Horal: DON'T BELIEVE ALL YOU BEAK. 



THE LION AND THE 1«0USE 

A lion was asleep in his den one day, when a mischievous mouse for no 
reason at all ran across the outstreched paw and up the royal nose of the 
king of beasts, awakening him from his nap. The king of beast clapped his 
paw upon the now thoroughly frightened little creature and would have made 
an end of him. 

"Please," squealed the mouse, "don't kill me. Forgive me this time, 

0 King, and I shall never forget it. A day may come, who knows, when I may 
do you a good turn to repay your kindness." The lion, smiling at his little 
prisoner's fright and amused by the thought that so small a creature ever 
could be of assistance to the king of beasts, let him go. 

Not long afterwards the lion, while ranging the forest for his prey, 
was caught In the net which the hunters had set to catch him. He let out a 
roar that echoed through the forest. Even the mouse heard it, and recognis- 
ing the voice of his former preserver and friend, ran to the spot where he 
lay tangled in the net of ropes. 

'*Well, your majesty," said the mouse, "I know you did not believe me 
once when I said I would return a kindness, but here is n^ chance." And 
^thout further ado he set to work to nibble with his sharp little teeth 
at the ropes that bound the lion. Soon the lion was able to crawl out of 
the hunter's snare and be free. 
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THE LOSII^'G WOLF 

by Diane Andrews 

The wolf^ having neither fish nor fowl to cot, neither this, nor person 
nor ploce, and having no need of them, went in search for that which he 
desired, but of this he did not know. Even so, he knew it was there, and must 
. be found before too late. Not knowing how to go about this, the wolf becwe 
worried, confused, and lost In his own darkness, how the other wolves seeing 
I sir a 4i%i» USm in fliic ^ With us« thoy d lirfl® tho 

wolfe ”Don*t worry yourself over your own foolishness* Join our pack ond be 
rid of your troubles. Be sly like us in stalking your prey, and hove no mercy 
for those you despise and later will feast on." The wolf, oifer having been 
tempted, outnumbered, and shamed, disoppecrod into the night with the pack 
to become one of them. 

THE UNHAPPY ELEPHANT 

by Com Amos 

An elephant who I ived in the jungle became very dissatisfied with his 
life. He was not happy living with the herd and thought that the life of on 
elephant was too hard for him. Tired of moving tree trunks, he left to seek 
happiness in the world. 

After traveling many miles, he saw a group of monkeys chattering 
happily while sailing from tree to tree, across a deep ravine. He v^ed 
if it-wos enjoyable and easy, and they answered him, "It was indeed, both." 

So he went to one of the trees that was very close to the ravine, wrapped 
his toil around the overhanging bronch, and sailed over the cliff, crashing to 
the bottom and killing himself. 

Moral — When seeking happiness, never try to make a monkey of 

yourself. 

THE SEAGULL AND THE OYSTER 

by Diane Andrews 

Long ago, on the shores of Bombay, there I ived en oyster , Hard and 
ugly, of no use wos he, so the children thought. But, oh, what a beauty, the 
seagull could be. 

I am more importont than any creature on this shore, ho would brag to 
the oyster. I am os a guard watching over the sea. Feel how soft my feathers 
are, and how they gleam in the sunlight os 1 scan the heavens, whereas you hide 
like a worm in a hole. But the oyster only buried his head in the sand, os the 
children scorned him. The next day, as the seagull came once again to brog to 
the oyster, he found him different; his shell was wide open and heod high. He 
wasn't going to let the seagull make a fool of him again, no matter what he said. 
Spying a precious pearl embedded in the oyster's shell, which he did not know of, 
the seagull made a fast dash for it so that it might be his. h?ot knowing what the 
seagull was doing, and thinking he wos ottocking him^the oyster quickly clamped 
his shell down upon the seagull's head, end the other half lay limp outside. 



LESSON #2: ALI£GORY 

OBJECTIVES: To analyze inaterials of more subtile symbolic content. 

To formulate a concept of allegory. 

MATERIAIS: "Masq\ie of the Red Death” 

Selected Readings from Poe 

FROCEDBRES: 

A. Secure student involvement in the lesson by distributing the story and 

playing the record while the students read the story for the first 
time. Clarify the literal meaning of the story by answering any 
questions the students have. 

B. Lead the students in developing topics for symbolic analysis by re- 

reading the story for poaible symbolic meanings. If the students 
do not suggest symbolic aspects of the story, they may be asked what 
the following represent. 

1. Red Death. 

2. Prince Prospero. 

3. The Abbey, 
it. The rooms. 

5 . The clock of Ebony. 

6. The masked figure. 

7. The ironic humor and grotesque effect. 

C. Divide ttie class into groups of four students according to the topic 

in ~«diich they are most interested. Have one group of four students 
not assigned to a specific topic. They will act as discussion 
leaders and editors to combine the findings of all of these groups. 

1. Answer the study guide questions for your topic. 

2. Discuss possible symbolic meanings of your topic. 

3. When you have completed your discussion of the symbolic meaning 

of your topic, write individual papers on your group topic. 

D. Regroup the class into four groups with <wie member of each old group 

going into each new group. Make one of the editors the chairman 
of each discussion group and give him the following instructions. 

1. Have each member of the group read his paper. 

2. Discuss each paper for the ideas it presents. 

3. Collect all the papers from your group. 

U. Organize these papers into one paper on "The Masque of the 
Red Death”. 

5 . Present this paper to the class. 

E. Concluding the study of "The Masque of the Red Death", the students 

are ready to ^proach allegory as a genre. They have worked with 
various topics distinguishing the story. Now ask what makes this 
different from other stories. The answer will tell how the story 
is symbolic and the symbols are constant - constant in that they 
are restricted to interpretation on a specific level of meaning. 
Symbols, whether used for figurative power in isolation or in the 
more sophisticated fashion of symbolism, are a technique rather than 
a form. When symbolic actions are tied together to make a 
narrative, they become a literary form: Allegory. In such a 
narrative characters, things, and places, as well as happenings, 
have another meaning. 



STUD! GUIDE: For symbolic interpretation of “The Hasque of the Bed 

Death" 

by Bigar Allan Poe 

V00ABUUH¥: pestilence, avatar, dissolution, sagacious, castellated, 
august, inprovisatori, voluptuous, shrouded, countenances, 
embellishments, Hemani, disapprobation, spectral, untenanted, 
dominion. 

1. THE RED DEATH 

Explain, "Blood was ib Avator and its seal." 

During what period of time did the Red Death reign in Europe? 

What caused the Red Death? 

\i2hat was its effect? 

How iras it ccmnnunicated? 

How 'did it gain entrance to the Abbey? 

2. FRINGE PROSFIRO 

What is the symbolic meaning of Prospero? 

What values did he hold? What view of life? 

Why mig^t some believs him insane? 

Wl^ did he wish to kill the Masked figure? Why did he fail in his 
attempt to avoid the Red Death. 

3. THEABBE7 

What is Gothic architecture? 

l-Jhat is the significance of "lofty walls", iron gate, ’^Castellated 
abbeys” and the fact that they were welded in? 

What were the Prince and his court; escaping literally and figuratively? 
What modem associations do we have with the Gothic? 

What effect does it have upon the mood of the stoiy? 

U. THEROONS 

lihat is the symbolic meaning of the progression of the colors? How 
is it parallel to travel through life? 

Why did the Masked Figure strike in the last room? 

$. EBONY CLOCK 

Why is the clock made of Ebony? 

How is it a personification? Of whom? 

What caused it to stop? 

What is the significance of the time when it stopped? 

6. MASKED FIGURE 

What is the meaning of, "Untenanted by an tangible form”? 

How is his appearance one of timelessness? 

Ifliy did he hill the Prince in the last chamber? 

^lUiat is the effect of his disguise? 

7. IRONIC HUMC»-— GROTESQUE EFFECT 

\iftiat is the meaning of this statement? 

How is the story ironic? 

I'Giat are the grotesque elements? 

What is the message of the total effect? 

8« EDITORS - See the teacher for instructions 

(The teacher explains to this group that they will be editors, 
conpiling all the information gathered into one report on "The Masque 
of the Red Death” . Because of this responsibility, it is important 
that each editor circulate while the groups are discussing and 
thereby understands the ideas formulated. ; 
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I£SSOH #3t 
OBJECTIVE?' 



wma CF MraNDG. . 

* 

To involve the sttdente in an tsiderstaiiding of the levels of 
Dieaning in a literary work by a|)plieation of their personal 
experiencee to a story in tthe' iS3lt» 



WmtKiBx ”The Wish» 



JTXUiA^AJLrUSVn? • 



1. Tell the class about a game that the teacher created or played when 
a child and how emotionally involved the players became with the 
fate or dangers that came with losing the gains* (A single example 
would be rocks thrown across the lawn; the rocks representing safety 
and the grass ^ the ocean*) ESathusiastically told> the class will 
respond with similar experiences • These- stories should be limited 
to ones that they invented. As the discussion progrwses, intro- 
duce ipossible symbolic memings for the story by asking what 
certain actions or objects' could "stand for” « With guidance^ ”010 
students will soon be able to -see the significance of *Uieir games 
on a second le'vsl of meaniiig* 

B* Distribute the Study Guide questiraos for "The Wish" to the class and 
ha've the students read th^ before they read the story. 

C. After all have completed the story, a class discussion should follow 
.'tdiereln the le'vels of meanings « the symbols and the slgoifloance 
of the story is analysed* The stuc^ guide questions can be used 
as a spring board for this discussion. 







STUDY GUIDE: “The Wish” 

by Ronald Dahl 

!• The boy symbolizes "bhe red in the carpet to be “what? the black to 

be idiat? . . , 

2. What game had the boy played yesterday? What might have he symbol- 
ized the bricks and cracks as being? 

3« Fear seems to be an important word and feeling in this story* what 
fear did the boy symbolize? ^Vhat fear kept him going across the 
carpet? 

U. Do you think that, for the boy, the snakes and coals became real? 
Can you think of exanpies where adults began to play a gams and 
pretend, and then it became real? 

5. Contrast the story with the last paragraph. Pick out connotative 

words in the last paragraph \Mch give it an entirely different 
meaning from the rest of the story. 

6. VJhat are the conventional connotations of “mother”? Do the 

conventional connotations hold true in this story? 

7. / is it ironic that the mother would be looking behind the house 

for the boy? 

8. Your interpretation of what hajpened to the little boy at. the end 

of the story will effect your interpretation of the entire story. 
Find clues within the story to support your idea and write a 
graph on what you think happened to the boy, ^d what you think 
the story is trying to say. 




liSSON #ltJ POETRY 



OBJECTIVES: To examine poetry for Its use of figures of speech* 



mTERIAIS: 



•mie Fish" 

"The Wayfarer" 

"Ihe Blades of Grass" 

"The Heart" 

"A Learned Man" 

"Nothing Gold Can Stay? 

"Fire and Ice" 

"Grass" 

"The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufroch" 



O 



PROCEDURES: 



A* Have a teacher lead a discussion reviewing personification^ simile^ 
and metaphor during which the class formulates a definition for 
each of the terms* 

B* To apply the concepts developed as a class read "The Fish" by 
Elizabeth Bishop and discuss the study guide questions* 

C * To develop student independence in handling the concepts of the unit^ 
distribute copies of all the poems and read them bo the class* 

Have each student select the poem he wants to work on and use 
this interest as the basis for establishing groups* 

1* Prepare an analysis cf your poem to present to the class* 

Use the study guide questions to focus your thou^ts* 

2* Plan and conduct a panel presentation of yoior analysis* 

Be sure that each member of your group has some 
responsibility in the presentation > 

While the students are working on their analysis ^ the teacher 
should work with tne groups to help them in their analysis 
and their plan for presenting it* 



O 


















STTOT OOIDE! '"She Fish" 

by Elisabeth Bishop 

1. Tell the literal meaning (plot) of the poem. 

2. Poems often put new things together, -*.8 the name we give 

to a conparison of two things? Pejdirase lines 10-15 list the 
terms of tiie cc»i|. ^rison. 

3* How are other ctsanparisons used to make the poem effective? 

U. The "five -haired beard of wisdom” is what figure of speech? 

Of \diat are beards of wisdom syitibolic? 

3 X — ^4 4«t 4 - Via mn 

wnat i>ypes oi men are peing cwiQJturcu!. w ww *** — r 

beginning wlth^ "Like medals with their ribbons." 

6. What is the referent of the first mention of !bainbow"? How does 

"rainbow, rainbow, rainbowl" expand as a symbol to a second levs. 
of meaning? 

7. did the author let the fish go? What would you have done under 
similar circumstances? ^fliy? 

STUDY GUIDE: "The Heart" 

by Stephen Crane 

1. Explain the literal level of meanings At what point or line in 

the poem does this level expand to become symbolic? 

2 . The desert has several meanings if seen as a metaphor * What are they? 

3. Vftiy is the person in this poem described as, "a creature, naked, 

bestial. . .squatting i^ 5 >on the ground?" What effect does this have 
on the connotation of the poem? Is this a comment on or view of 
mankind? 

U. Is the creature syinbolic? If so, of what or ^diom? 

5* "Bitter," as a symbol has several possible interpretations. 

list the ones you think are most valid and the reasons to siQjport 
your interpretation. 

6. The act of eating one’s heart conveys part of Crane’s meaning of 

the poem. Vlhat is this meaning? ^’ftiy does the creature "like it" 
beside the literal reasons stated? 

STUDY GUIDE: "A Learned Man" 

by Stephen Crane 

1. Tiilhy do we see this poem as symbolicj that is, what is there in the 

poem that makes \as think this very single incide*'t stands for 

something else? « t x- 

2. What is "the way"? What figure of speech is used here? Is tnere 

a specific synbollc reference to "The way"? 

3. Was the learned man wrong in offering assistance to the person 

telling the poem? 

I;, ^lihat is ironical about the poem? 

5. liJhat does the poem mean at the abstract level? 

6. Can you cem^are the meaning of this poem to the following quote 

from Thoreau? 

*'If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
oecause he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the? music 
he hears, however measured or far away." 








STUDY GUIDE: •'Nothing Gold Con Stay” 

by Robert Frost , 

1. Men usually think of spring and the first colors of spring as 

green* Frost states in this poem that ”Mature*8 first green 
is gold^ ...Her early leaf*s a flower.” Visualize 'idiat the 
referent is that he is talkii^ about. 

2. What line leads tlw poem to another level of meaning? 

3« What ^ree symbols are ”gold” ?is seen by Frost in this poem? 

What is the figure of speech en^loyed here? 

U. Why is it that '’Nothing gold can stay?" What happened to each of 
tlia three "golds” mentioned in the poem? Do these golds have 
specific symbolic references? 

5. Does this poem teach a lesson as to an attitude toward life? 

What is the attitude if there is one. expressed? 

STUDY GUIDE: "The Wayfarer" 

by Stephen Crane 

1. WVjy do we see this poem as eymbolicj that is, what is tl^re in the 

poem that mkes us think this very siirple incident stands for 
something else? 

2. Who is the Wayfarer representing? What is the denotation and 

the/ connotation of Wayfarer? 

3« Why was the pathway ^hicliy grown with weeds? What is the metaphor 
for the weeds as stated in the poem? 

U. On the pathway to truth, what would be a literal meaning for 
weeds? Extending the level of meaning, what do the weeds 
symbolize? 

$• Why does the Wayfarer resort to another road? What type of 
road could this be? What is "Road" in this poem symbolic of? 

6. What jixigraent is Crane making about humanity? Do you agree with 

him? 

* 

STUDY GUIDE: "Fire and Ice" 

by Robert Frost 

1. On a literal level of meaning, how could the world end by 

fire? By ice? 

2. Line three gives a possible symbolic reference for fire and ice. 

What is it? 

3* How do fire and ice differ as emotions? Wliich is more apt to 
destroy mankind first? 

U* Does Frost see much difference between destruction by fire or ice? 
Why do we see this poem as symbolic; that is, >diat is there in the 
poem that makes us think this very siiqple incident stands for 
something else? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Grass" 

by Carl Sandburg 

y 

1. What are Austerlltz, Waterloo, Gettysburg, Ypres. and Verdun? 
What Is the literal level of meaning in this poem? 

2 . What work is thi' grass doing? How does the grass become 

symbolic on another level of meaning and of what? 

3. Will the grass in its symbolic meaning have an answer to war? 

4. "What place is this? Y/here are we now?" shows what char- 
acteristics of mankind? 

5. Why does the grass state, "Let me work. " Does this solve any 

problems, or is it a suggestion for a course of action? 

6. Does this poem express or state a point of view of nature that 
is in agreement with humanity? 

STUDY GUIDE: Lines from "The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock" 

by X-.S. Eliot 

1. The fog and smoke are described by what figure of speech? List 

characteristics that gave the basis for this comparison. 

2. How are the actions of the fog-smoke described? This builds 
what kind of a mood ? Try to picture the type of evening In the 
poem. Do you have a specific city in mind? 

3. What details are used to set the physical scene? 

4. What denotation and connotation do lines 4 and 5 have? 

5 . Can you parallel the feeling derived from this portion of "The 

Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock" with one you have experienced? 
If so, describe it. 

STUDY GUIDE: " The Blades of Grass" 

by Stephen Crane 

1. What is the figure of speech applied in this poem? Support your 

answer with characteristics of this figure of speech. 

2 . Does the technique used in this narrative remind you of any other 
literary form? Are they the same? 

3. How does the grass become a symbol and of what? 

4. Why " Memory is bitter of me" ? 

5 . What could the last line of the poem be called ? 

6. Can you think of a possible story or parable from the Bible that 
teaches the same lesson? 



